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Convict Labor: 1923. 


\N THE latter part of 1923 the Bureau of Labor Statistics began 

| the collection of data concerning prison labor production in the 

United States and an abridged report is here presented. A full 
report will be published later as a bulletin. 

The study covers only State and Federal prisons for civilian adults. 
It does not include juvenile reformatories or county or city institu- 
tions or Federal military prisons. 

The primary pereee of the inquiry is to show the kind and amount 
of aoa produced by prison labor and the systems under which the 
work Was done. 

A total of 104 institutions were canvassed, i101 being State institu- 
tions and 3 Federal. All States, and also the District of Columbia, 
were covered. The New Castle County (Delaware) workhouse is 
included, as it serves the purpose of a State prison. The institutions 
bear various titles, as prison, penitentiary, reformatory, house of cor- 
rection, workhouse, farm, camp, etc. In some States prison units 
are reported separately; in other States they are combined, as will 
appear in the tables, depending on the method of prison accounting. 

The report for each institution covers all of the operations during 
one year. It was necessary to take the report for the last fiscal year 
for which figures were available. The fiscal years reported ended 
variously from June 30, 1922, to September 30, 1923. for 61 reports 
the year ended June 30, 1923. 

The average number of convicts found in the institutions reported 
was 84,761, of which 79,350 were in State institutions and 5,411 in 
Federal prisons. Of these 84,761 convicts 51,262, or 60 per cent, 
were employed at productive labor. This number does not include 
convicts engaged in domestic prison duties, like cooking, washing, 
cleaning,ete. Of the 51,262 convicts employed at productive labor, 
6,083, or 12 per cent, were working under the contract system; 3,039, 
or 6 per cent, under the piece-price system; 13,535, or 26 per cent, 
under the public-account system; 18,842, or 37 per cent, under the 
State-use system; and 9,763, or 19 per cent, under the public works 
and ways system. No figures were reported by any of these institu- 
tions as to convicts employed under the lease system. 

The relative importance of the several systems is further indicated 
by the value of the goods produced, as ae by the totals in the 
accompanying tables. The systems are defined as follows: 

Contract system.—Under this system the State feeds, clothes, houses, 
and guards the convict. To do this the State maintains an institu- 
tion and a force of guards and other employees. A contractor en- 
gages with the State for the labor of the convicts, which is performed 
in or near the institution. The contractor pays the State a stipulated 
amount per capita for the services of the convict, usually supplies his 
own raw material, and superintends the work. 
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Piece-price system.—This system differs from the contract systay 
only as to superintending the work and determining the spec 4; 
which convicts must work. The State maintains the institution 4), 
feeds, clothes, and guards the convicts. The contractor supplies {)\. 
raw material and pays the State an agreed amount for the work (oy, 
on each piece or article manufactured by the convicts. The siyo 
vision of the work is generally performed by a prison official, alt}: 
sometimes by the contractors. The officials of the prison not (|; 
maintain discipline, but dictate the daily quantity of work required 

Public-account system.—So far as the convict is concerned, this <\. 
tem does not differ from the piece-price system, but for the institut); 
it is an entirely different system. In the piece-price system the 
tractor finances the business and assumes all the chances of profi 
loss. In the public-account system the State enters the field of m 
facturing on its own account. It buys the raw material, mai 
tures and puts the product on the market, and assumes all the r 
of conducting a manufacturing business. The State has the entire. 
and control of the convicts, and with them conducts an ordinary fa: 

The institution may sell the product direct or through an agent. 

State-use system.—Under this system the State conducts a bus 
of manufacture or production, as in the public-account system, | 
the use or sale of the goods produced is limited to the same instit 11: 
or to other State institutions. The principle of the system is 
the State shall produce articles of merchandise for its own cons 
tion alone. 

Public works and ways system.—This system is very nearly |i! 
State-use system. Under this system the labor is not applied | 
manufacture of articles of merchandise, but to the construction 
repair of the prison or other public buildings, roads, parks, }: 
waters, or other permanent public structures. Possibly a lesse: 
be constructing a road with hired convict labor; in such case the 
would be classed under the lease system, as the system, not 
product, is here_-considered. 

Lease system.—Under this system the State enters into a cont! 
with a lessee, who agrees to receive the convict, to feed, clothe, house 
and guard him, to keep him at work, and to pay the State a specified 
amount for his labor. The State reserves the right to make rules for 
the care of the convict and to inspect the convict’s quarters ani 
place of work. No institution is maintained by the State other than 
a place of detention, where the convicts can be held until placed in 
the hands of the lessee and in which to confine convicts who are 
unable to work. 

Conditions are not always so clearly defined as the above definitions 
would indicate, and it was difficult to determine with entire satisfac- 
tion the classification assignment of certain items. Again, the major 
quantity of an article produced in an institution may fall under one 
system, with a minor surplus classed under another system. For ex- 
ample, an article may be produced primarily for State use, yet some 
of the commodity may be placed on the general market, making |! 
fall under the ablieabdeiite system. , 

Special agents of the bureau visited each institution, and practically 
all of the data were obtained from the several institutions or from con- 
tractors having work done therein under the contract or piece-pric¢e 
system. The States extended their official courtesy to the Federa! 
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Government and complied with the request for information. In 
no instance was available information finally refused by the States. 
In some cases reports were prepared entirely by the institutions, 
but generally the bureau’s agents did much or practically all of the 
work necessary in compiling the report from the available records. 
In a very few instances information as to the value of the goods pro- 
duced was refused by contractors, making it necessary to make 
estimates of valuation based on inspection of the product and on 
such information as could be gathered in the sinandl aden 

Herewith five tables are phere seq 

TaBLe 1.—The number of convicts or inmates, as now frequently 
called, varies of course during the year. The second section of this 
table shows the average number in each of four classes, namely, 
employed in productive labor, engaged in prison duties, sick, and 
‘dle. This classification varies as between institutions. When there 
is opportunity to provide labor for inmates, the number idle is 
reduced to as low a figure as possible and the number engaged in 
prison duties is reduced to the lowest number possible. However, 
if labor is not available, more inmates are put on routine prison 
duties and more become idle. The third section of Table 1 itemizes by 
system the average number of convicts employed at productive labor. 
' TaBLe 2.—Records were much more satisfactory for goods sold 
than for goods produced. Often the two items were practically 
the same. Hence, figures are here given. for goods sold that were 
produced under the public-account, piece-price, and contract systems. 
The table also gives the value of goods used in the same or other 
State institutions, that were produced under the State-use and piece- 
price and public works and ways systems. 

The amount paid by contractors for the labor of convicts who were 
employed under the piece-price or the contract system is the amount 
received by the institution during the year. As sales do not neces- 
sarily coincide with payments for labor, the figures can not be put 
in absolute comparison with the figures for sales. 

TABLE 3 summarizes by industry the details shown in Table 4. 

TaBLe 4 shows by institutions the industries operated under the 
State-use, public-account, piece-price, and contract systems, the 
average number of convicts employed in each industry, and the value 
of the goods produced. 

With very slight exceptions, the table covers only goods that are 
consumed as distinguished from public works and ways construction 
or, in other words, public buildings and roads, for which see Table 5. 

Some industries are seasonal and some were in operation less than 
a year. For such industries the number of convicts employed has 
been reduced to a full year equivalent. A subtotal is given for value 
of goods produced under the public-account, piece-price, and con- 
tract systems, which goods enter directly into the competitive mar- 
ket. The value of goods used by the State, produced under the 
State-use system, is given in a separate column. 

TABLE 5 shows by States the average number of convicts employed 
under the public works and ways system and the value of the buildings 
or roads constructed by such convicts. The table shows as clearly 
as could be determined he value of the construction, including both 
material and labor, thus making the valuation figures on the same 
basis as the figures for goods produced under the other systems. 
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TABLE 2.—VALUE OF GOODS USED OR SOLD, CLASSIFIED BY SYSTEM UNDER \ 
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PRODUCED IN STATE AND FEDERAL PENITENTIARIES, AND AMOUNT PAID 8 
LABOR OF CONVICTS, BY STATE, ™ 
Aver- | Value of goods used Value of goods sold, by system unde: 
age | Produced under— which produced. 
num- si <a Se as 
| Aver- | ber of 
| age | con- 
e num- | victs 
wtate. ber of| em- State- Public | 
| con- |ployed| * a works | Public | Piece jcGontract.| Total 
| viets. |atpro-| . ste and ways) account. price. | = Ota 
| duc- | 5¥Svem.- system. 
| tive | | 
| | labor 
—— —_—- —- — — — — i. - rear —_— 
| } 
Alabama......... 2,988 | 2,553 | $199, 486 '$1,112,872 | co ae $4,262,361 |$5,100,15 
Arizona.........-| 383 | 56 | 8,425 60, 000 | i Licnamenaibelnaamamann 1, 1s 
Arkansas......... 1,295 | 1,053 = | See FF ea ee 255, 891 
California......... | 3,841 | 2,541 | 331,142 | 770,000 | 299,718 |..........'..--.--.-- 299, 718 
Colorado.......... | 1,003 | 795 | 159,908 | 725,000 | _*. |) ee 2. aaa 37, 470 
Connecticut. ....-. | 916 528 TED Nn ownnnodes 38,004 |$2,308,103|........../2,346, 107 
Delaware......... 350 245 ip RT Re | sp Pee | 415,141 421,i41 
Dist. ofColumbia.| 539 220 | 132,479 | 165,000 |..........|......-<0. Ee Diet “Rene 
BN. an ndupecme 1,426 | 1,028 | 120,372 |2,038,318 ' &  & cbegi 4. fo fe ee $1, 106 
OS eee 3,822 | 3,698 41, 643 |5,030,350 | 8 SEO Se Be eo 12,19 
i a 280 42 kT iene a Bi 4; sees ee 6,3 
ae RE Ee 4,450 | 2,531 | 555,296 | 500,000 | 265,431 |.......... ad easiest 265, 4 
See 2,946 | 1,369 | 426, 880 30, 000 | 740,661 | 504,418 |.......... 1,245,079 
Sh ccditestbedee 1, 851 863 229, 782 — Jel 4. jee Soe 193, 542 
, ea 1, 225 881 | 264,483 | 195,000 | 310,507 |..........|.--..--.-. 310, 507 
Kentucky. ......- SoGee Ree | BEB OER heccucsndes GE li coccce den 835,246 |6, 841 
Louisiana........ 1,596 | 1,110 43, 407 s&s 8S Oe eee 294,48 
“Se 338 278 22,103 70,000 | 142,686 |.......... } 219,385 | 362,071 
Maryland......... 1,495 | 1,212 87,130 1,740 | MAME fonccune tet \2,676, 423 |2, 679, 27 
Massachusetts. ...| 1,964 _ 3 &.) > eer 442, 850 SP ecieseccecs 443, 8Si 
Michigan. ........ 3,381 | 2,110} 619,215 | 190,365 |2,778,433 |..........|--.--.---- 2,778, 4: 
Minnesota ........ 1,488 875 | 200, 230 en eR a ee eee a 
Mississippi... ..... we S25 Fe *: Lhe RR ee: iw pT 583, 64 
SS ae 2,828 | 1,813 | 733,094 2,184 |1, 195, BED Bae as snonl<odgauenda 1,195, 420 
Montana......... 340 119 45, 681 25,975 litonatetelsunadness 9] 
Nebraska......... 805 627 ME Eacncveatecl 97,764 | 482,439 |.......... 530, 2 
a 147 30 DEE txduswsekas BE tscnaccalnstitandeades 2,2 
New Hampshire. . 138 100 (rie, RT tee, eke Spay pyc ye 233,000 | 233,000 
New Jersey....... 1, 850 SS] 407, S01 |. ......... | jf eee EB 946 1,50 
New Mexico...... 399 SD titiines si 3, 000 SRP Tneawatelleninessdneste 32,77 
New York........ -| $512 2,395 1,628,105 | 161,105 St to nccdcl aittbccsancée 178 
North Carolina. ..} 1,102 935 | 120,658 |1,455,176 so. Se. RS Se | 62,399 
North Dakota. ... 220 122 Rp ee DP FO tas oes ccgestacesseveex | 337,724 
aa Alli aaa 4,128 | 1,751 |1, 267, 890 |.......... Terry Sees ae ae 
Oklahoma........ 2,051 | 1,271 | 189,680 54,360 | 328,028 1,363,014 |.......... 1,691 042 
ae 424 163 TOROS booc es scpes 45, 050 , eS Or 45, 050 
Pennsylvania... .. 4, 336 987 770, 814 | 365,318 ee oe Pr 12,031 
Rhode Island. ..-.. 570 329 57, 555 aciieting Aiabentt 4,652 |1,396, 264 |.......... 1,400, 916 
South Carolina. .. 537 452 OG Ete Beoveccines eS oe 250,153 | 
South Dakota... . 309 232 49, Be Riwdeisuseod De dD Sniic cn nape lswtissnéecd 167, 267 
Tennessee........ 1,601 | 1,359 |. 357, 262 |.......... 274,575 |1,458, 809 |.......... 1, 733, 384 | 
 *». ee 3,474 | 2,749 | 324,761 |.......... TRIE ts necnadbacinnces cost 494, 054 | 
SR RS 188 39 9,791 75, 000 RR Ga | eS: 2,056 | 
Vermont. .......-. 344 243 8, 265 10,000 8,250 | 664,313 |.......... 672, 563 
| 1, 439 857 26, 494 |1,786, 800 DAMES ihdikeccadece 363, 212 491, 499 
Washington. iden ia 1,094 302 | 191,601 13, 750 fo SIE om -eppaege 7,502 |. 
West Virginia... .| 1,645 | 1,281 5, 6: 196, 000 DEE Iencecudh ve 2,578, 448 |2,598, 952 | 
Wisconsin........ 1,188 | 782 | 199,784] 26,000] 536,456 |1,149,030 | 681,446 |2,366,932 | 2 
Wyoming........ 399 264 DURE Uiseusetuce 1, 862 {1,696,014 |.........- 1,697,876 | 42 
Total.......) 79,350 47,799 |11,321,156 15,201,544 14,173 470 |11,023,440 |18,265,608 |43,462,518 3, 1% 
FEDERAL. 
Gemteis.........0... 2,479 | 2,066 |2,006,951 |.......... | ae eee 16, 693 
PTE 2,454 | 1,270 | . 218, 887 65,056 |........-. arene CRE ee Fh 
Washington. ..... 478 127 81,398 PF Peavsccvess sleek wide iets S dodedeSadiebdbehese.|.- 
Total....... 5,411 | 3,463 |2,307,236 | 130,001 | 16,693 | See aa aid | Te tad 16, 693 I 
1 Unable to obtain estimate. 
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TaBLE 3.—SUMMARY OF VALUE OF GOODS USED OR SOLD THAT WERE PRODUCED 
UNDER THE STATE-USE, PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYS- 
TEMS, AND AMOUNT PAID FOR HIRE OF CONVICTS, BY INDUSTRY, 


State institutions. 


























fa 
pry a Value of goods or produce sold, by Amount 
ber of | used pro- system under which produced. lnaid insti- 
Industry. con- ae tution for 
victs under deat? - hire o 
em- /|State-use Ba —e ha lece | Contract.| Total. | anus 
ployed.| system. account. | price. | 
eet, CRE Bir nnccncccecswewel 788 | $214 | $293, 083 sietieeeteaeairle Pattee alai dean an | $203, 083 |.......... 
Baking, commercial .............. 4 2 tage SE Ie ee ee eet ig igh eee 
ee Pa tt CPE PETE EE ETE 100 7,015 BUG Tec snccowws $16,439 | 29,219 $9, 456 
Box shooks (knoeked down)...... 96 | 11, 828 8 aa oe ssccaat” We Pd? it. 
ee) Oe ee 896 | 329,750 = - yee 
Brooms and brushes............- 575 76, 301 271 = .-- 1, 255, 745 |1, 527,739 81,618 
Building construction ............ wT ivennwes ben i | eee .| 155,292 62, 292 1,191 
Clothing: | | 
ESS | fee Fs eos] $029,000 |....-..-2.| 320,365 52, 080 
Children’s play suits.......-... . SPS ere 1,149, 030 |........../1, 149, 080 61, 229 
(Garment making, unclassified. | 325 | 261, 655 | So ) ae  ihlntecnseeks Roe 4-4 
Overalls and jumpers......... 771 156,347 | 759,038 |..... = 71,212 | 830,250 9, 792 
sg a ee | 1,505 | mee leks ses ..| 482,439 (3,344, 206 |3, 826, 645 381, 605 
Sr a es 3, 185 38,415 | 227,588 |7, 087,319 \3, 523, O87 |10,837,944 751, 581 
Tb cccntccccnes saeael 798 | 658, 046 | a | ES le est 
Cob] Ge a cec cc ccc ccs case see 1,965 | 244,808 | 234,303 |........-..|3, 626, 313 |3, 860, 616 933, 283 
Coflee TONMEEEM....<.......2220000. 2 | a | SESS SPR ee Le Bg 
Ci IEE Sonsies és tees cnsseees a) Cee ae T- t 
Farm, garden,dairy,and live stock.| 11,824 |3, 356,057 |2,178, 905 ee a 84 236 |2,183,141 4, 236 
Farm implements. .............-. 163 1, 146 tS NS ER RTS are 7 0). Se) 
eer co cc ceensecas 15 | OT § ee yy Rs Sere ee I glee EO 
Ti cc cpwcsaccbesevewh ae 35 | ae SE, ae ee : i A 
OS SS ee ...-| 3,157] 443,148 |1, 578,645 | 4122,242 | 826,750 |2, 527,637 120, 999 
Granite and stonecutting, monu- | 
RE ea een tk’ an > 2 172, 054 11, 857 
ES TD a aI + 2 eee ah oe om lee MA 15, 000 15, 000 2, 701 
Es aw mcaneeeneecwan | eee 91,000 | 190,660 | 213,210 | 494,870 69, 565 
tind taveknancaveses | 324] 18,819] 142,757 |.......... | 228,752 | 371, 50% 54,615 
Hosiery and underwear........... | 1,036 | 493,714 | 17,143 | 374,606 | 681,446 |1,073, 195 203, 065 
Seis 6b tesecexctsnsneeds 32 | 17,900 SE cacensdebisonkeonstl tiene i 
Leather findings.................. 90 ta 5 Fo 04 To! . ee ae Ee! [eer 
OE Se eS 8 ee ee, 39 14, 799 ly RR ere Se ee f [aera ee 
Linens, etc., makingand mending.| 1,164 | 782, 145 ' ¢  * DANGERPO ESE Er ) pORieer ELL. 
Seeing SMa ete 224 68, 345 cpap | 636,048 | 660, 445 87, 848 
Mats, GUGGMIONEIO. ...cccccsccscccce 2 ae & | GR IRARSRRSL MeErREpaeEee 4) 5 ee 
Mattresses (cotton) and upholster- | | 
EEO ( NE 85} 62,288} 51,725 ].......... rer a, 5 Pee 
yl et ee 521 | 295,650 5: Ee, aa | eee 
Quarrying granite and stone, and | 
SRS aia Be yh oe aha: eS ee eee i 8 | ae 
Repair and shop work, miscel- | 
i aaa 839 | 424,842 Nf SE a See 3 
Se en onc ccmeseeas | a SSE Ae ‘ST ae 131,240 | 31, 240 | 21, 505 
Rug and mat weaving............ 63 6, 662 a ae ee | See 
Sheet-metal work................. 74 CIEE Iepineonnses | EE, cilanicaiocen actos ee Sees 
ES FS 1, 898 707, 361 409,225 | 664,313 (3,582,187 4,655, 725 213, 857 
i. eS ae 187 | 150,273 9) es eer Ff RRS 
RT SS tf * fy ees eee :eewenceesiuesssungacivorursowss 
a, ES a a ae BOG livwiics-<- De tl 564,178 ee = 564,178 | 89, 198 
nn cicisdconecypessseedfvcenecaeenedeuan oo 8 BN a ere 8 2 re 
Tags, plates, signs, etc............ 568 |1, 221, 369 a, a Lee ae EO Eiscacateke 
Textiles: 
Cloth, cotton and wool. ...... 1,188 | 663,973 RR ee ees fs ee 
BOUIN S ook oc cc nc ccccicne 260 eo MOE Beta ccodecalbesvescnes GE Se is xuwsewden 
Tobacco manufacturing, chewing 
nl cncccncocsees 13 Te, FON Wb AER RS once cndseincnsddeaasadégexinetvadetes 
ES eee ee fh ERY 8 | Ee rs +h | eee ae 
Si ntinecessscecocssosee. RS eS a 31, 245 31, 245 | 4, 981 
SIs oS cccccccccdcesse 1,375 oe FR 8 ee ees ee OS, GR, BOP isc. .daras 
BUTE, n coSccccccsecensq Bee le AE cc deine bah odobtiesccanss 63,200 | 63, 200 | 17, 568 
te RS TE tS 6 Ce ee 60,000 | 60,000 |.......... 
 nchccewsencadees 1038,784 {11,321,156 114,173,470 11,023,440 [18,265,608 43,462,518 | 3, 183, 835 











1 Working for private contractors erecting prison buildings. 

2 Coats, pants, vests, and overcoats. 

* Value of labor only. 

‘ Chair caning. 

* Includes sand and gravel, $1,060. 

€ Includes pulverized stone for fertilizer, $21,346. 

7? Value oflabor working for private contractor. 

® Sold from previous year’s production. 

® Includes sales to another State under competitive conditions 
0 Not including 14 convicts making auto suits, not sold. 
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TaBLeE 3.—SUMMARY OF VALUE OF GOODS USED OR SOLD THAT WERE PROD I 
UNDER THE STATE-USE, PUBLIOC-ACCOUNT 


PIECE-PRICE 


AND CONTRACT 


TEMS, AND AMOUNT PAID FOR HIRE OF CONVICTS, BY INDUSTRY—Condude.: 


Federal institutions. 
































Average} Value of | Value of goods or produce sold, by 
Num-| goods | system under which produced. An 
a ae a ___|paid 
Industry. con- vane em tut 
victs under : . hi 
em- | State-use Pde a Contract. Total. | co: 
ployed.| system. ‘| = | 
aT ae im | 
«eb dt Mn odellibatiéde onan 45 8 SS ES Se ae era Ae a 
Brooms and brushes ............. 6 CO 8 ee oe ee + er 
Clothing: 
Garment making, unclassified. 8 es a Site ewes. ncloosecb yee Nate Se 
Overalls and jumpers ........ 17 RE te sells bee's ak slécds talestielimensonch. 
I ciitinctedentuced’ eae 112 ey EE Fé occcencce Soe ph ts Dea eee Adare ne casel oa. 
EE SMe can ceesvee ses 8 FS TS ee eee eee pe 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live | 
ER COLMisbocsseneesees 4-205 298 | 133,957 |.......... | ERE ): AUP AR EES ie 
iis ead ak aue'beuaceos 16 5 ere | SRE Seg) piers etten tc. . wi agai 
Linens; etc., making and mending. 36 » eee Liss esccese|scccceseselcoeseccoes|.- 
BIE.) pdt iisedeic~ndicilinann au 33 eee Pltaich + ds chebhbeilloidginesalas. 
Repair and shop work, miscel- | | 
ED nit distin te vik bs cmon esin so I Bit thas s noite ete ddaclssdesednatlsccccccesels.-. 
Sand and gravel, unloaded........ (11) | eer | A Fee ee een Oe 
hn oo cnscanss cscbeé 57 eee Piagacdkss aed eedbaeaslsactesSagetas « ~ 
SSO TOPAlring’. ..<.cccccccece..0-- 40 EE ee Se Se Le ae 
Textiles: | 
GA adpocccagetsuscons d 1, 631 |1, 710, 437 |...... er a: A ore ees Cee ba 
Duck remnants and waste.... | re | OR Serene $16, 693 
CIE inn ccccmescncsconds 12 Ih tent tUOGL hess bslo<cddnenselewensecsocc 
WO, WII. oo ccccccccccccnce 28 We ME Nncctoneck ky oO A eee: oe 
ip ne occciinendasaees 2,701 re 307, 236 SSE Pere 16, 693 


lt Less than 1. 





TABLE 4.—VALUE OF GOODS USED OR SOLD THAT WERE PRODUCED UNDER 


STATE-USE 


PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, AVEI: 


NUMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR OF ( 


VICTS, BY INDUSTRY. 


Alabama—State prison (including nine prisons with headquarters at Montgomer ; 












































Montgomery. 
Aver- Value of goods or produce sold, by 
age | val system under which produced. 
number mae Me i Amou! 
of con- Ae _ paid 
Industry. — produced ay 
ployed — Publie Piece 1 labor of 
under we meg account.| price. en Total. eonvicts 
systems) 5Y5*€™- 
nameq. 
| | | i 
Clothing: 

Garment making,unclassified. eR ee a 
CINE de. oo ccccccecceres RAG ledities dictcadereaitbectsasen $3,626,313 |$3,626,313| $933 
e+ -y SRE SESS | Sie ONS? RR ste cacti AAT eee TORII 

_ gar an ve 
mae Mh dah c dno 508. | 105,376] $0,226 |..........].......... 9,226 |....... 
Linens,etc., making and mending. 16 ES | Ss ey: eer 
BT m0 op anew coccppoonnetiqnne SE Lio edoustdinecenscepuigre opevccs 1 636, 048 | | 636, 048 87 
Textiles: 
By GENE - . cncsccececdesss ee. Se MED Vo cbaccccccloonsanpece $28, 552 |......- 
Pe ihenepanukneceneipedée 2, 289 199,486 | 837,778 |.........- 4, 262; 361 |5, 100; 139 | 1, 021, 
1 Estimate. 
[706] 
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qao.t 4.—VALUE OF GOODS USED OR SOLD THAT WERE PRODUCED UNDER THE 
oT ATE-USE, PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR OF CON- 
vICTS, BY INDUSTRY—Continued. 


Arizona—NState prison—F lorence. 





















































| 
Aver- Value of goods or protec sold, by 
age |v system under which produced. 
alue of 
number oods Amount 
of con- ol | paid 
Industry. — produced aa tee 
loyed | ,UBGer Public Piece . y labor of 
andes Saamen| account.| price. | C%Ptract. Total. | convicts 
Systems ~- x 
named. 
Br OMS. cessasbsboosccoeseoeooesoese l $50 ee ee eee ee 
Clothing: ° 
(Garment making, unclassified. 1 |) Se ee Eee See ss HORE 
ence thnnnednen 4 SS Een errr Cree ectenree 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live | 
aif Pei) ne ema as 10 2, 548 | | REE, aE Pe 8! | eer 
inens,ete., making and mending. 1 300 one e eee e cafe n en eeeeee eeceeeeeee Se tee Ore ere 
Sho m iking eee eeresereeseeseeses 5 2, 832 cececcceschosecccoces|seseescessiseosceseoesissecesseees 
ee 22 8, 425 i a. Sareea 0 ol eee 
Arkansas— Penitentiary—Litlle Rock. 
Clothing: 
Overalls and jumpers........- 11 | ee ee OE SE EE Pees at 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live 

stOCEE. «as antemns on a AF 8 | 1,005 ly PE La sd easwesls cocneaune  * 2 
Linens,ete., making and mending. 24 2 et EE EE SR rte TT TRE 
Shon TOPGIENE sb bs ccnctcccccserces 13 Te | tS a a es Fre. nee 

i a EE 1, 053 44, 732 | EE Riincccdstnkasesusaans eh 
California—State prison—Folsom City. 
Clothing: 
Garment making, unclassified. 13 $7, 286 STE RTE RR ACE Sree err 
TR eth ccnesecnceses 6 Ne cen cnstinlsddces cheb edikanaanle e,  cheaashialiy gis tn aideeatibiabae 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live | | | 

RE ee ee 115 Fo Oe Lp ww poccntaleccenecese es sasrecencncaitiahiog eth ta ithe 
Linens, ete., making and mend- | 

SR ELS ee 13 Pe Ri yaipsecegaboworeveeesisouseseveclvooennsiselsesesweees 
Quarrying gramite..........---... 241 90, 157 bk. sccibiletasaganbs Be lakhs cceste 
Repair and shop work, miscella- 

DG itetewecumessccusees Se. So tcnadubclacsnecsdaclinacchascenlenaedssabapeenenaeend 
ss | 16 | SESS SSR Sp ree Ee aeeeerers: Seren m nT 
SNS TOP ca ncccsccivccnsksbee 4 DSc UNTRUE EN ideas (cass oceccsteccasesers|svesesoeve 

yo a | 158 | 168,487 | Ress hcathscleascveente Sy ete 

California—State prison—San Quentin. 

Bats, GNC co c4ccs.ccccsenc- 788 5 Sk eT £ | pane 
Clothing: | 

Overalls, demim............-. 15 | ae eee ee Eee te en: eee 

_ = 15 eS 7 aaa RE s5d oieth’ Seems nuke ahh Ahanhicabpbeue& 

Te ccwuvetveseoss 65| 32,743 i teeithics to cdscveeee Of) Seine 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live 

PS Sy RE aS |) eee S ichisiaiiidiad a See een 
<=... ~:~: 10 eat ee eee 
tC RPI 326  . Rae SEITE EE SR FE Te IRE es 
Linens, ete., making and mend- 

LSS Se ee am aa 20 | a re CE ae Se eee a Pras 
Repair and shop work, miscella- 

A ae 12 Oe are besbadendseddplocecccsccstisubebeated 
Rock, quarried and crushed. .. --. - 50 | 8 RRRRERE SS DEl, .codteabecbbGiiih dete a6 sipedlal Gelbeces 
Shoomaking ..................... 76 | BUF fics.as.-.. BG ch gbd Abide. iisveccthivansinles 
Shoe repaifimg.................... i. Bee Ri A... Dixon ae QPMMUUU. cbs cevdvesaciscabdvcens 

ede, 24 bebebis . 20s 1,470 162,655 | 294,788 |oveerseeeeieeereeeree 294,788 |neeeeecene 
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TABLE 4.—VALUE OF GOODS USED OR SOLD THAT WERE PRODUCED UNDER HE TaBLi 
STATE-USE, PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, AVEL (jj; STA 
NUMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR of os” NU 
VICTS, BY INDUSTRY—Continued. a“ VIC 

Colorado—Reformatory— Buena Vista. 
| Aver- | Value of goods or produce sold, by 
| age Val f system under which produced. 
number) en M a i 
|ofeon-| &% 
victs |__used 
Industry. produced 
layed (gunder | Public | Piece 
| vnc State-use | account. | price. Contract.| Total. 
systems) SYStem. 
named. 
| 

Farm, garden, dair ,and live stock. | 103 i ES | ee eee $24, 510 Broo! 

Linens, etc., maki and mending . | Ree =] eens eee Po CPTI ae Farm 

Be SOMES foods oes cccscessc cs 12 | Sea PETE os, (4d adee Oh, epee ee ee 

tad sdicaduccscdien | 152 | 59,181 | 24,510 |...-.-.-.-|-2-.0-. ..-| 24,510 
| 
Colorado—State penitentiary—Canon City. 
ania = a A OS Brick 
Farn 
Clothing: Line! 
Garment making, unclassified. | 4 NE ee ee ere eee Lum 
SERRE Sear pertey i 12 | CRRA PrN! Hues SESE kace Sand 

Farm, garden, dairy, and live stock. | 105 he. | ite! beet COLELLEL EL) ELT EEE ELE $7, 087 

MTG 20h se5k ocds ben ncdoncsdpen 3 £3 G7 |...5-. JS) ERs ee Mere reek |S ee | 

Linens, etc., making and mending. 7 RE Rite asin cock ip gdbsc ce nnlscessadenalnedspacss- I 

Repair and shop work, miscel- 

Ee SS S 10 5 SE area ees yp ees ss Spe age 

Rock, quarried and crushed......-. 64 21, 066 > | OES era 5, 873 

ES I EES SE i pater oo s Sl EES aE 5 appari ieee 

SIs 14 SA a ET, FATT apa ell Clotl 

Ne. ie sss2iccccees 264 | 100,727 | 12,960 |..........|....... ...| 12,960 _ 

Sake Seen aan Ses) See Line 

; , ‘ Kep 

Connecticut— Reformatory—C heshire. ne 

1s | = 

Farm, garden, dairy, and live stock. 40 | $14,876 a OE EE Se | ee ee ; 

ts cathasincusos set Seties. sd PORE (00.02... ees |” $28, 437 

Repair and shop work, miscel- | 
cn nwnvncdoneed bcalied ‘er ) a a es ae | 9,042 |... 

 einuiidenhouponweiin | B insencosash IE Beth. ncnpeclecsstgsess 525 |. 

Tags, SULOMODIIS.... 2... cc ccccnse ML MME Lan ncccanchisasceeaacp sb eeebal ds det eeede es : 

oo) ee 143 | 58,837 eS Ses 38, 004 Far 
a 
Connecticut—State farm for women— Niantic. 
) =: 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live stock, 21 | Tp ERE Coe | EES SE i-.. Clot 
} 
Connecticut—State prison— Wethersfield. 
——_—_ —-- ——_- 9 — 4 pe — -- 
Clothing: | | | Sho 
Men’s work shirts.............) ED .\nedsonapantees ceo se ale 2$2,308,103).......2.- 1$2,308,103} $12 Sho 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live stock. 3). G8, 908 p22 2%... file 1k AIRE ber org Se 

| ERE RTT RSS al | 364] 5,235 | Retell | 2,308,103 |. .......-| 2,308,103 | 125, 040 

| | } | : 
Delaware—County workhouse—New Castle. on 
- a ar) - Far 
Clothing: 4. 
Men’s cotton work pants..... eee a eee $413,480 | $413,480 | $36, 459 Lit 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live stock 38 | $6,020| $6,000 |.......... 21,661 7,661 1, 661 = 

Linens, etc., making and mending. 8 of OR ee TE a Sy ee eS eee 

et Te 245| 10,520) 6,000 }.......... 415,141 | 421, M41 | 38, 120 

1 Estimate. 2 Value of labor only. 
[708] 
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ae TATE: USE, PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, AVERAGE 
vo NUMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR OF CON. 
viCTs, BY INDUSTRY—Continued. 
District of Columbia—Reformatory—Lorton, Va. 
| Aver- Value of goods or produce sold, by 
| age | vay f system under which produced. 
number *® >My 02 a a, Amount 
| fcon-| "used | _ paid 
Industry. | VictS | produced| institu- 
=, under | — , tion for 
, ploye saa| rublic | Piece ia ints labor of 
| unde ee account. | price. Contract.) Total. | convicts 
systems y | 
| named | 
a ne 2 aan Ne FO A : HT ae Nene me seer 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live stock| 26 iE COR Rhas Av phe s coche nensy Huaaie~ ees 
AEE Ne cc Mill : 
DUE Cees decccnccsc ces 28 16, 237 | ebb ikes os bled atinnng beniomunmate ta abadtinaaeamenniunat 
A bits ‘ 
District of Columbia— W orkhouse—Occoquan, Va. 
Brick... ae ee 60 | $49, 652 | I EE: AR Pe SPE) PE | ys 
Farm, garden, dairy,and live stock 54 Ok ee et ts EA pee elbaekshewewe 
Linens ete. making and mending. 1 EE a ee Ter RP, eee 
Lumber sdgnessewoewsedbevesssinec 10 RPPIEN CLE Getatlaversrerdolustiesssesds +« rileomsneee a 
ill A EG cbt diens chasdhareny 3 OO *F ae ae ee 
ae eee | 498 | 0 EEE SE Fe oe ee 
Florida—State cesta Ratford. 
7] * 
Clothing: | 
G rment making,unclassified . 2 fet SS a bee See ea eee 2 eee 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live stock 204; 92,819 | $41,106 |..........|..... MAE $41, ~ '¥ Seogpenas 
Linens, ete. /making and mending 33 | 4, 737 PREG oe Rae By hapnitky it) 5 HOE 
Repair and shop work, miscelia- 
Ns cc Dip e eR awedevcececcacttes eS Sr a JOC. cites Sa iet esac d<delesncsecoesisaseetesen 
Shoemaking ....... oe) Sa 10 | eR oe Ue Relea ah en leneeeesee lene kekerbe 
ee = 2 | ete oe oa sees deli dabaesenelssengn amen 
ae ..| 265 | 120,372] 41,206 |..........|.......... we ee 
Georgia—State farm—Allanta. 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live stock #40 | SUS GER- i “GER OG jews cscescfsssssccesi OO Oink 
_) _ oct ie ee. 
Idaho—State Penitentiary— Boise. 
a l l 
Clothing: | | | 
a a a unclassified.| 2 ge EE eee SEES Ss eee 
Pi enedvcceccessces 2 | pom ERE oS WHT SK ES ae eeRgEres 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live stock 23 7,740 | =a FF RY OS 8 4 eee 
Linens, ete., makingand mending! (*) Be 35 ccctss- 2 RS FERGIE Heras Cras 
Repair and shop work, miscella- | | 
EN a (3) | are PRS es eee eee 
4() SOU ien tsisds.s <nince evvesee 15 3,410 | i | ae Sear - 
) Shoe repairing.................0-- (3) DEERE.) on adhaclscsnccentsldepabihwelnamesaengs 
ee _—— ee | a — = 
40 RIED <a dacs. 42 bal | 13,738 | 6, i“) Se: SRREEe Og sowaneepene ae 
Illinois— Women’s prison—J oliet 
, , | | | 
Farm. garden, dairy,and live stock 1 st ERE oe ES «> a. See 
fn connndiidbrcedsces naan l 539 | tial i elem | ae 
59 JS het iipiegRggR 5 8 ES De GER PER Ae See 
61 Linens, etc., making, and mending | 2 | GRP esse sici chs cvsdecese b awewece ct ert esteee 
a | = g | 18,994 | A RRR | ) 
20 : < cai i 
* Less than 1. 
90871 °—_24-—_—__2 { 709] 
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TaBLE 4.—VALUE OF GOODS USED OR SOLD THAT WERE PRODUCED UND! 


STATE-USE 


PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, Ay} 


NUMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR «) 
VICTS, BY INDUSTRY—Continued. 


Illinois—Siate penitentiary—J oliet. 





























































































































Aver- Value of goods or produce sold, by 
age system under which produced. 
8 Value of 
number ood SOG 
of con-| 800cs y 
: ed 
victs us 
Industry. em, peaspeet 
ployed Gasam Public | Piece | Contract.) Total 
— | system account. | price. P 
ystems) 
named. 
tial 
Crushed stome............-...+.-- ie We ee a en errr P 
Farm, garden, dairy, and livestock, 94 40,669 — } REI 544 $122 
Furniture (hardwood)............ 176; 10,119 tt emcee desdindinnid 62, 899 
Furniture (reed)......... en ee 181 | 273 3, 8 See 74, 760 
Repair and shop work, miscella- 
BiG c.ceccebeakveenswentes 9 | SSR SS Sees 
Gee oc. 2.5... dc eae | Oo: TRB Al cw emschmesine). | eee 
SNES A Pear 658 Sy ON OE Goo escew o-oo 37,781 
| 
Ilinois—Southern Illinois penitentiar y— Menard. 
NE EE eee ere rear oe Gg REE |) a a eee $6, 845 
Crushed stone... ...............--- 309 | - $8,000 Kk RE be SPT 60,031 
Farm, garden, dairy, and livestock 53 | NS SS. aE: eR 0 
i thbbnnthenenskenhsekensse 40 | 80,082 ers el SSEeeeee 3,500 
Linens, etc., making and mending Ie re a ee _— 
Stone-dust fertilizer............... | ae TE 5 bcbse cbc hes babsenes 20, 000 
SS eS 592 | 272,680] 90,376 |......... cheese ee 90, 376 
[Uinois—State reformatory—P ontiac. 
Clothing: | 
Tailoring... ... oceeececees ose Be PE TES poste ce cc cchecccccccwcfoscccccscclecccecccc. 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live 
Ss. cco a ceknsb Re a a | 
Furniture (fiber)...............-- Oe err GTS bce ends]... ..2.222. $35, 528 | 
Linens, etc., making and mending. 65 REE Aas ee 
Printing and binding............. 113 Mt Es ombtnae de Relaeataiinseteseedtinehenses-- 
Shoonattin ee ES eee ae 32 Se FOS | .c33-5.5.. Pera eer ere 
Dette s.555c00055o0005 000063 557 | 82,406} 35,528 }.......... = 35, 528 | 
IlWinois—State farm— Vandalia. 
| 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live | 
ser 0 CN ERC A ane, 38 | $12,654 | $1,696 |... |. reewnene $1, 636 
Indiana— Women’: prison—Indianapolis. 
: | 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live 
eee cestnccsne sons a Tee a SR RE TS aR Ae 
Laundry work..............-.--+ 5O-disessase- ft GG beset aslTe.....00. $3,988 | 
ees Baling ene aaa. 30 fe hh TE ALI. Ln EE = 
Rug weaving, noveity art work... . tsb wantceania RE 18 RSs Se 213 | 
“Sl , Seeeey ees ee 57 6, 852 4, DOL bop n oo 60 oi fb 866866 00% 4,201 | 
[710] 
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BLE 4 
Tit TP E-USB, PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, AVER AGE 
-oMBRER OF CONVICTS EMPL OY ED; AND AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR OF CON 
“icTs, BY INDUSTRY—Continued. 
Indiana—Reformatery—Jeffersonville. 
Aver- | Value of goods or produce sold, by 
age Whine of system under which produced. 
number s00d8 > {mount 
of con- ee paid 
Industry. pre produced rpg . 
under : - r + 
ployed rv Public Piece — ‘od or of 
under ae account.| price. | Contract.) Tota ¢ cts. 
systems! “"-—* 
| named. 
| ceti a * ——E 
ee a oe 8 $5, 969 Tis etddentinacsseanss - > ae 
D Y . . | 
farm, garden, dairy, and live 
RRO TEE S| 13,500 TRS sep rmiee vtlnk leh I 
Purnittl fiber DG édeneseee sg saad detede4 4 | eee ee ) | a 
HollOW WOFC..o ccc cccccccccccccece 98 2;510 | 121, 504 },......... enepecens pl a 
é “making and mending | 9 PE Bi v0sekdvonlpenesseped [ew seweeecnleceerereenisccesceceee 
PrintiNG ..c<aueabieescccccccases 8 5, 508 |, ccncc.ccolecccccccee ee Ors eee 
Repait shop work, miscella- | 
INPRO eee ee 4 ) 026 eee ce esters leer eseseee COCSSEEEES SESE sEsess seeeseese® 
0 IEEE A * eT ea 277'|' 45,141:| 168, 712].......... SS aapeniann e+ | 
ssid . ) ae eS eer ae 
Indiana—State prison— Michigan City 
: | 
as | 291 | $7,321} $121,815 | $323; 024 |.......... | $445,739 | $64,784 
poy ee 15 BEGG leveccenees NE ayant eee IES en ane 
rm, garden, dairy, and live i 
. eee. RR eS 21 20, 631 a See ere 8, 200 ree 
OCONNha tp vines estes zx sl Pe | 121, 206 |.....0000. | 121, 20 10, 402 
Heilety...<+ssgiiiiaieatesss soph 1 _ «meeeeeee psccsesbudfsssateests ERED De 
makingand mending 7 Debates s ccelnssck cap vehscsssesse Se f= ee 
Monuments , SCOMG. .........-e-00- Bt ls cccccegudibentieseses Yo GB, oOo laccssscesa | 3, 258 11, 857 
TINtING ... cmap aeenseosssscccscoce 3 TOU! pwwcesccces eee le ccscdeccs loeéssocece 
rand shop work, miscella- | 
se Pe REINS: | 9: ~ 6; TOsi].......... | Biscsehealsasasqeaes BEF AINE as Tp area ee 
et Sel a ieenrs ae SB © SSSR ER ey ee EL ee Pe 
SE Cale Sea a 50 27, 643 51,110 PRR OM Seerererss ! ed eee oe 
Tags, a mobile Ea 10 | 2 Se annneéethaaenethaus i oavettostWtcauntaees 
Textiles: 
a aa | | er PRE eee bessssapenieccesenees 
fob 1anufacturing, chewing | 
RE cnsctccosbes U1 he, Rg bean ete ans Pore eee reer Creer reer bere eeree 
T MEE se scandccccccccccece 14B3 |... ceccwes el ee eee Keel EET 
MN cetbddeedscccccocccces 718 | 231,621 | 526,308 fo eres 1, 030 7, 043 
Indiana—State farm—Putnamville. 
NOS (WIND s ocbssesc. 05052. 46 Sens - GE TOO... bh eedcéc deen -- |. gaz, 790 |.......... 
eR 92 51, 400 | Apes sig ee! | Mei Stead 
we a 1 605 65 ee ree G5 |... 2000. 
PS RRS a (3) | SP “Ree, crenstleced pee shdetaladgeuniing 
Tus ash a 56 31, 558 * | on lueedesason 15, G22 |. wccccccce 
garden, dairy, and live y 
Bie EES ep SS he. ee ae IT cocancins 
ne and pulverized limestone. . .| 2 929 EEF és ccvacccisscssce - Sp BOB-1, weccesees 
etc., making and mend- | ; 
pp UB. - «~ +n eeseececeensaes cernnene | 4 GI isak sncide caidbicccus scnelbon Scccccleccocscoscleocs sevece 
» epair and shop work, miscella- | 
DOULS. . .sdanibectnieses Sh 202 ey ee | ey Oe FO: cccctsee . 
ae 
COiiecndeseces---.s-. 289 |. 143,266'|. 41,440 |..........|.....2000- | Te pee ; 
- ———es =— 1 SS _— eS. 
Less than 1, 
| ‘Includes $62.85 for ice, and $22.19 for lumber. 
2 
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TABLE 4.—VALUE OF GOODS USED OR SOLD THAT WERE PRODUCED UND; p 7 
STATE-USE, PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, AV pp + 
NUMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR op AU! 
VICTS, BY INDUSTRY—Continued. N- 


Towa— Men’s reformatory— Anamosa. 










































































Aver- Value of goods or produce sold, by 
age A system under which produced. 
8 Value of 
‘number 1 ia 
of con-| 800cs a 
3 used uid 
Industry. Yee produced nstitu. 
ployed Fh Public | Piece Contract.| Tot: bor of 
under |" Cvstem, | #ceount.| price. | ~“°™'r’’’ _ nvie 
systems| *) . 
| named. 
---- ———_—  $ ba icin —_ _— 
Clothing: 
Garment making, unclassified. 10 fy RE re cs eye Pe 
Overalls, denim. ............. 10 BEE Pedi d thn eblieocciesscs isésee > Soe ; 
ES A EEE S ae 10 gy EAE ERG Se ee ea es 9 
gt ey AS SE 31 gn | SEERSE! SRRRRRE ST mrt Seas 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live 
SUGaed<icviqsetenscaptecteh-s 186 70, 811 | $19, 559 | pedewneet’ perry: $19, 559 
Linens, etc., making and mend- | 
Ss occccccctsessthissic36-. | 7 i a eee ee 
NE TTT IR 48 Se eee, a SS SF 
Repair and shop work, miscel- | 
ER RE ee 53 | Sa > Se Roos, ea 
 nccchitecrsshowesetc 32 YD Spee Gee 47 ae 
Or 10 8) eS ‘ie Se eee 
| NEG fe 417 | 139,223 | 19,559 |.......... Re 19, 559 
reer pore ane eee es oe at — weal 
Iowa—State penitentiary—Fort Madison. 
SR iOS Eh | | OW Ps Os See ee 
Clothing: 
Garment making, unclassi- | 
RP natalie ae Fr 1 are | ESRB clr, oper ae Ae 
I ti on dn dbasagecch st 3 St. achat Mitescecthentsaseseness ol 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live 
stock........... est sststen =... «ae Se $12, 076 
Furniture (chairs)................ | err SS bie ienehsalnnaentne ee 461, 23! 
Linens, etc., making and mend- 
rd MGhh tt codacnesnaceohes O17 Ba cw cc-s-. IE hen perro? Se 
Repair and shop work, miscel- 
isn tkethee dkbibedebtehee 10 | a a EE RY ont Reet io: Se 
cc a ecbatedéuse ads 1 | EE) CS Ee oe, PP 
BROS FOPOIING....0- 2... ccceceeee 2 i Midieeil nnenandanlanemtiendes te. 
EE Ne lalla ap 273 | 77,343 | 473,307 | nation ih TEE. | 473,307 
i 
lowa— Women’s reformatory—Rockwell City. 
Clothing: 
Garment making, unclassi- 
sere = oT te 7 SS ae Se ee 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live | | 
MES $3) cas sbececdsceisiisece2% 33 10, 597 | SGU Be iccnsweuls 1646e0e0 $676 
Linens, etc., making and mend- | 
Gs oss svunnc rae ews é6é8556sey0% 33 DE ccncccblagydkvttuubersedsersebewceecss- 0 
On Gee Bree 73| 13,216) 676 | Te | TET 676 
Kansas—State industrial farm— Lansing. 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live | | | | 
MURS Ss Sees bh vee sqocsesdecucqee 89 | $15, 260 | Re See ry eg $1,447. 
Linens, etc., making and mend- | 
sine deundienvitintitoemescc 10 | Fee Seay St ae ae os 
Pe 99| 17,411] 1,447 | Dao atip ray | eae fe. | 1,447 |.. 
[712] 
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eR THe Taste 4.—VALUE OF GOODS USED OR SOLD THAT WERE PRODUCED UNDER THE 
ERAGR STATE-USE, PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, AVERAGE 
F CON. NUMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR OF CON. 
VICTS, BY INDUSTRY—Continued. 
Kansas—State penitentiary— Lansing. 
Aver- Value of goods or produce sold, by 
age | va f System under which produced. 
Amount number} * Soods. on : Sieiiitalitel “a Amount 
paid ofcon-| & l paid 
Nstity. victs | institu- 
tion for Industry. em — ne | - tion for 
i Dor of ploye ublic ece | + | labor of 
nViets under eg account. | price. |Comtract.| Total. | conviets, 
systems| 5YStem. 
| named 
ee a 7 — ~ ac ee —_———s 
cc disdestenesenscsversnes 104 | $35, 000 ae eee. ee ee ee 
Clothing: 
Garment making, unclassified. 16 MM ic tseccoans ae eG cwdasrelbeteteeebilss Balu 
Da tbdn susbesasecace: 15 ot” |} Raper egees NBN SrereseR verre ET 
Coal mining. ..........-..-...-...} 352 2 |e + | i ae ie | | 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live | 
EE 101 Ff ES Se a ee ee) Ae ee 
Linens, ete., making and mending. 24 1 SS! as ee he ee Pr Sree 
SE ntsennccecesessnens 6 5 ES SITES TEE TT RG LET ARPT 
SWUNG. crccsecccrecccccccccocccce TERE cactccass 208, 461 |.......2.. Isenessesce | 260,461 j....;..... 
Ware scncsncccnesssehes 719 | 247,072 | 300,060 |..........|........0. 309, 060 |.......... 
Kentucky—State penitentiary— Eddyville. 
_ l a. , ——— a — ‘een — l — — = —_ es 
ET Mint etd. dn anciana xa cnie) PE SMa: Le nccnisbal 1$474, 560 |1$474,560 | $22, 209 
Clothing: 
SED corcsenssngeysess es See hiciecouswan 6629, 161 |* 629,161 | 52, 209 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live | 
OEE... 6s tekenesdentpenabenstbbus 6 $14, 250 CS ee Gi Sdidedsaa ae 
Harness (collars)...............-. On Cane De RsaaGendiedhcocdees 213,210} 213,210] 30, 427 
Linens, ete., making ard mending. 16 | 10, OOO |. 2... cc nfeoccccccccleccccccccclocccccccccleccccceses 
Repair and shop work, miscella- | | 
SS EE eee Se oe 13 0 ee eee Latheaxens Cabne ee ee hs, ame bib eianial 
on 423 | 34,250 | | 1, 316, 931 1, 322, 90 | 104, 845 
| ' | 
Kentucky—State reformatory—Frankfort. 
a IN aiicdeacnconncbbidibious 72 |... ...sceefeceeeeeee-]eeees-e---| $370,800 | $370,800] $20,275 
Clothing: 
Overalls and jumpers. ........ oe LN ee ee Ser 
TE Sa 404 Fo a a ete 1] 336,880 |11,336,880 109, 663 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live 
“on a he aaa 7 Tne can ee obathicacaebateicants ein een 
Furniture (wicker and _ reed 
(Sh. 2G ae eae ee SORE | eee | 503,750 | 503,750 36, 509 
Linens, ete., making and mend- 
a ERM Sn ee ee 61 Sg SS aE pane EP EL aes pee i acamanae 
ORE. Sdetisvks ccsnceccccces ere te Linke. as gee er 3, 306, 885 |3,306,885 | 146, 493 
eS eee mee - Wa Be - 5,518,315 5,518,315 | 312, 940 
Louisiana—State penitentiary—Baton Rouge.® 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live 
stock....... eiietionpsasde osaiel _ } er: ee Sens $166,400 |.......... 
Linens, etc., making and mend- 
ee cascceue fe) ee ers ee Pe eee nb attunaele ded 
etek pnnwoccccons | 7 EEE SRAARE ile ase Rs Carer Diniinindowe 
«ee eae epee [orececes|eeeeeeeeee © BRD bos cwcccscsfoccsesocce 7 128, 085 |.......... 
— ne | 655] 43,407] 204,485 |........../.......... WW 9 aera 





1 Estimate. 
* Includes $542, 224, estimate. 


* Headquarters of convict department. Convictsare distributed throughout the State on prison farms. 


’ Sugar mill did not operate. 
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This sugar sold from 1921 stock on hand. 
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NUMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, D AMOUNT RECHIVED FOR LABOR 0 a NU 
VICTS, BY INDUSTRY—Continued VI 
Maine—State rejormatory fer eemeenitetiegen. 
a | Value of goods or produce sold, by 
age system under which produced. 
aumabert Value of , 
‘oods = 
ofcon-| & 
victs used ins 
Industry. os. produced re :, 
ployed | ,UDGer | Public | Piece la 
under = account. | price. Contract.| Total. ines 
systems | 
named. | 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live | Bas! 
se eating cli ad 2} $6,733 | OER Setiny ate $319 | .. Clot 
Linens, etc. TS ssidaiteis and mend- | : 
cdi emduadindenss sean endnees __ ) OPE ER SEE soe edema pat 229 
eit al EE toes ee 43:| 6, 733) | a... eo 548. |... ee 
phe Lad 
Roa 
Maine—State prison— Thomaston Tre 
} Rie = ' } : ) =i 2 fae 
Be wino noc ccceegescoes PPT, dcubncncclbnnepsideaklpe<ncsehes $159, 385 | $159,385 | § 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live 
SS oar 12 | $12,000} $10,554 |.......... Eacis Peo ccee 10, 554 |. 
Farm implements. ............... OO Piewwdentas Ee pate aig 29, 970 | 2 
itech ineneetrmnarmtaemcennimeis "3 CRO anew TE TG AE 91, 000 | 
— Fal 
AL, SA Pas, ae | 183:| 12,000} 131,524 |.......... | 159; 385 | 290,909} 2 5 
Maine—State reformatory for men—South Windham. 
Building construction ............ B | ccccesssssl | Oe ee ee | $7, 000 ae a 
Parms, garden, dairy, and live | 
stock APES | ae Soe PEPE pe ree 20 $3, 370 3,614 ee ieeeesacase 3, 614 |... 
Wood-pulp manufacturing... ..... Re ER EE ee SS 860,000 | 60,000 et 
itis, cn ei | 35| 3,370 10,614 OT OREM 860,000! 70,614 - 
on ! ! M 
Me 
Maryland— Maryland penitentiary— Baltimore. Sh 
Ta 
Building construction............ | eat: ph 2 | Cale ab 19$55,292 19$55,292| $1 
Clothing: _ 
Men’s cotton work pants..... eal at | el I NG 2 1, 050, 524 1,050,524, 8 
Men’s cotton work shirts. . . - - ..| 1 275, 000 | 1 275, 000 24 
Furniture(wood)...............-- ‘190, 000 | 190,000 y 
pO ae 228,752 | 228, 752 54 - 
Linens, etc..makingandmending.; 4) $16,000 |.......... feel. ele el eee eee ee cee see eee a F: 
Road building. ..-..............- “REE PURER Fl it 16, 362 | 1 16,362 | "11 F 
NN 6 ois <Uidvnciccécconsu 125 | it Mite dcdawnehleisbacebee 12 275, 302 |12 275, 302 3 
Tags, automobile. ...............- | hee Ea eee |eeeeeeeeee eeeeee eee el eee ee L 
Peteltis:.......2.aged« 700-| 70; ABGr).i2..-2salsen-casaee is 901, 282 1,901, 252 | 219 4 
1 Estimate. 5 


§ The company does not hold a contract for the labor. When in need ofhelp, the company requests ' 
su tendent of the reformatory that a certain number of men be sent him, whoreeeive prevailing w2 
= otheremployees. Theinstitution merely deducts the per capita cost of maintenance, and the bala: 
Is given toinmate’s d dent family. 
® Amount notr 
10 Working for private contractors. erecting prison buildings. 
u Amount “by contractor toinstitution and inmates. 
2 Includes estimates on boys’ shoes at $58,000. 


A 
: 
4 
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THE quit 4.-VALUE OF GOODS USED OR SOLD THAT WERE PRODUCED UNDER THE 
GE ‘TATE-USE, PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, AVERAGE 
N. NUMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR OF CON- 
vICTSs, BY INDUSTRY—Continued. 
Maryland—House of correction—J essups. 
: ae 
| Aver- Value of goods or produce sold, by 
- system under which produced. 
age Value of 
number g A ane ‘ | Amount 
} * } ic 
ofeon- | ised ie 
Industry. produced | them far 
| ployed | U2der | Puptic | Piece | | labor of 
pro} rm a Tota) | 4400r Ot 
| under oe account. | price. | Contract. Total. | convicts, 
systems! ~- . | 
named. 
- . | - a 
Baskets ee a er OS eS Fa ae ee eae } $16, 439 $16, 439 39, 456 
Clothing: . _ > 
Mens’ cotton work pants...... 149 | eer Dan doccced a 1 366,000 | 1 366,000 | 2, 227 
Mens’ cotton work shirts...... eee ES KR pode | 1 240, 000 | } 240, 000 34, 191 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live | | 
hele. sieiihiné een’ skeee 35| $16,274 $2, 850 pocccccceee | 131,667 4,517 1, 667 
Ladies’ handkerchiefs............. _) ae rae as | 15,000 15, 000 2, 701 
Road buildimg...............-..-- |) ey See — 1414, 840 | 1414, 840 9,949 
Gn, Wii atteninresncnceascns + kta Bae ti RES: AE ea, 31,245} 31,245 | 4, 981 
Pha A eR 404{ 16,274] 2,860].......... | 685,191 | 688,041! 105,172 
} 
Massachusetts—State farm— Bridgewater. 
a ; Pars ae | 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live | 
roe aphiseaiban ne gpg il 151 | $113,705 | $8,028 |.........| 2... eee, tS ear ee 
| 
Massachusetts—State prison—Charlesiown (Boston). 
Brooms and brushes.............. 47 $6,678 | $35,230 |.......... | ee $35, 230 ocessenns 
Clothing: 
Garment making, unclassified. 10 | 12,379 io 9 Ce Spr 1, 422 abba hcl 
SOettitei asnonesastees 75 | 73,294 BEE Bin ccscccka en ecey 15, 197 Joweweeeees 
OGG cca cba ina i2| 41,719 TED Mhccousshtibioneviiinan OTM b.~.> 6-00 
Linens, etc., making and mend- | 
PS - te Said 2 | 884 SE a PR iind dddds 
fattress making and upholster- 
_ SRR oe SE ee ee 21 | 8, 549 fk fa lal liad 51,725 |anceceese- 
Metal and alaminum ware.....- " 27 | 8, 200 12, 891 | Nae SE epee: 5S, OPO Bid cameceks 
Shoemaking...............-. ol |’ jee < 3 6§° Y pppeeees pepeenpe AOE UIE ccs. ccuinis 
Tags, automobile and motorcycle.  f- SER FEB 1 ...nceceass ee aa ees ae 
ian, i 404 | 302,813 | 272,523 |.......... i 272, 523 |. ..sse0- 
| | | 
Massachusetts—Reformatory—Concord Junction. 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live | 
Stethk.4. 1Edilc. 1s eevee Pe ee Oe SS Sas SR SET 
dh Ey re 55  & ee | ee See 041,206 [5 disdecise 
ES a } | «See 2 Ma tdnwccne Oh, GEO facweesceu 1, 086 | $62 
| tt, Sa 6 DD Dddennkitbicsschbatiddeddeveddinrtyrrestat fll ites seas 
Pr Ath ib kaduliniesevess que’ | a ae & ee a ae SGP WS. aiscies 
Repair and shop work, miscel- 
EY SS ey 1 | ee Sree Peeerereee per) eer as 
ro.) ES) eee ee BOB EROS b) - BBy SED Tidw cc cdssslecwessced. BU Oe fess ds 'cdded 
; | EST? Ps ee sis 184,765 | 60, 508 1, QB 4 00e leu 61, 544 62 
1 Estimate. 
'? Money paid for labor of convicts on farm work. 
'* Value oflabor working for private contractor. 
” Cotton yarn was spun by inmates. 
. [715] 
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STATE-USE, PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, A\ | RAcp 
NUMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR O} ry 
VICTS, BY INDUSTRY—Continued. X 
Massachusetts-—-Women’s reformatory—Sherborn. 
Aver- Value of goods or peqouse sold, by 
age | vane of system under which produced. 
number noe ty ent ee oes noun 
of con-| Smt | | | Deid 
Industry. victs produced itu. 
ployed under | Public | Piece | > 
| | labor 9 
under ——. account.| price. |Cmtract.) Total we A 
systems| °¥ ’ " 
named. | 
— = ae 
Clothing: 
Garment making, unclassified 4); $10,192 fp Se UE, cha egg eae $6, 908 
EE Goo ont ncnalsedge es 1 1, 516 fe ike of BA 71 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live 
i gn aera eg je? fee” | eee ee | 2,000 
SEE kGosbs at tieecepesmsinesog bis 4 A Tie | 8 PS Roa 10,271 
SE peer rete irre TPE 11 13, 014 DEE Exeswsessss se ceseess sis 3,915 |. 
Linen, etc., making and mending. . 23 12, 590 gh TS ee ee 65,977 
 cemmmtiperre nee ay BP NT EE Lenn cccccslencecccs.c) OROM|........ 
Massachusetts—Prison camp—West Rutland. 
Farm,garden,dairy,andlivestock| 36 | $21,008 $12,550 |.......... aieed: $12,550 .. 
SORES STR, Sy 3 ail eT. BR Ry. 4) ae 
Sand and gravel.................. 1 Oe Peavcrs cde en scedeed SE SR eee F 
Siiinai uiksscebeoamenes 40! 24,170! 12,550/.......... pas 12, 550 a 
Michigan—Reformator y—TI onia. 
Clothing: | 
Garment making, unclassified. RG 8) Oe a ee eee er as 
Farm, garden, dairy,and live stock.) 86 3 Ls Sh rrr Sales aera a 
Furniture (reed chairs, etc.)...... | 18 ....-.---- 8 ae Sere $166,004 |.......... 
Mats, automobile................. B Tithascenne 2) eer See 2, 393 
Repair and shop work; miscella- | 
EO ere 17 i) A! eer ee ee ee 
EE 29 «21,075 a eee heres es ee 562 
Soap making. .................... 10 0 A RR Cees ere ee 
ere TB becnccecets 8 eee lsetdVecbeee 13,200 . 
Di inkis.. cecwvewveegees 509 | 137,552 | 182,249 |..........|....02.0. 182,249 .. 
Michigan—State prison—J ackson. 
Re spe. S lglg 107 | $4,100 | $144,210 |..........|.......0-. $144,210 |.......... 
ETRE | Os 14 ee OCT MEMES By... ; Saddsenanunoas Bs naesee 
Clothing: 
Overalls and jumpers......... 7 ge a EES te renal ae, ee” TI 
ce Spt nena tpl be 0 RAN SR ce Geass Gr I 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live 
SIDE. .cchetsacsecedées a |) a 5, | ee eee 115, 748 
Farm implements. ............... 5 | sae ee eee a 
Furniture (reed chairs) ........... i Feo ae 2 ae rer es Fs 
TTT T LTTE 7 3, 109 A 9 CSRS See | 8,362 
Linens, etc. ,making and mending (ON. PRO el ah Fuse. amt tenn 
Monuments, memorial............ it iebadineaeare BEDE incconcdetiinoummmeces  . {ae 
na ee mee gee Sees ee 
Repair and shop work, miscella- - - | 
Tags, automobile.................| 31 | 87,977| 1865 |........cc].c....0000) 865 |... 
€ : 

SEE GUNES. . cccccccccoscses 16 MT Lntcchbteeseseccockeiteboensbite oben 
Sith inidnsmonseedousiien 276 496 |1, 506,925 |..........|........../1, 508,025 |........-- 
i a a 628 | . 961,329 '2, 202 202 |..........].......... 2,202,202 |........-- 

iets 











16 Sales to another State under competitive conditions. 
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THE qante 4.-VALUE OF GOODS USED OR SOLD THAT WERE PRODUCED UNDER THE 
RAGE Pp TE-USE, PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, AVERAGE 
F Cow. NUMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR OF CON- 


victs, BY INDUSTRY—Continued. 


Michigan—State house of correction and branch prison— Marquette. 






































Aver- Value of goods or produce sold, by 
age | value of | system under which produced. 
nount number! goods “<a Amount 
Paid ofcon-| ‘used | , paid 
stitu. Industry. viets | produced | rr pate wal 
LOD for oe] under P : Pj tion for 
ibor ¢ ployed | otateuse ublie "jece a ‘ots labor of 
we under | en | | account.| price. Comtract.| Total. | convicts, 
systems| 
named. 
Box sho oks (knocked down)...... 96 | $11,828 | $124, 685 | ee) eee $124, 685 5 
( lothing | | 
Garment making, unclassified. 4 | BOE Peas ova ck L coos caer eA ae ee) 
Overalls and jumpers......... me a 8 eS 244, Pt: ... fas. 
ll eee rr 6 | 2’ 116 eaeeee PSs sh caddsiabohiachebtecddaas tise taeda 
farm, garden, dairy, and live 
8 oh et te Alea G og} tone Fe. ..!..... eee eye Beer Peet 
bi Linens, etc., making and mending. 4 | 1,441 |.......... omega Fae nae arte ae fe a 7 
—. ee es 2 eee 35 |} 53, 364 | 24, 397 Ri sssbesese tote ae 24, 397 
a re. 281 | 100,334 | 393, 892 a ik QED Avesuseases 
Minnesota—State reformatory for men—St. Cloud. 
Clothing: 
Garment making, unclassified . OE ae eee nse Atta teek o cchds sede 0's le dha neon 
ae i, I eee $1 NE a py A Fe SS See ee kame eee 
Crushed rock...... Pebsnrecees pws Gt *  Pebesbcenceles~ ere aGieteds sah Weleewnsapedélescdebeawnie 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live 
Se aeeees te Beas rskdvobnee 61 31,011 > | ee e Bopassbal. OD es. | es 
Linens, etc., making end mend- 
“ee. 3:3) Raw 9 YR SDR SE CS ep IED ie 8 
Repair and shop work, miscella- 
neous...... ON, AEE lt a eee Rees vee eee 
reece | a er 222 tae Se, See SIGUE ecrseensaue 
i | 
Minnesota—State reformatory for women—Shako pee. 
& E ale | 
Clathing: | 
Garment making, unclassified - | 2 4) ae ne pbc eeshas SESE Sie dee 5 ticad eae 
-— — FRIwescewsgeocsccesgpcee 1 LS Mtb snenedsisceesvases ee ee eee ae 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live | 
wr es 5: Sp ae 6 4,358 Ot ict: eer meh... ... 
Linens, ete., making and mending. | 6 SEE ThE SS We beweloed senaee's eeeeqeregy Ey ee 
‘ oldie ee eatcalia Sinead : 
Wa thin 6085555656 0856 | 15 8,084 __. fe Ae ‘Reerhaare: oS 
Minnesota—State prison—Stillwater. 
Clothing: 
Garment making, unclassified. 4 8 SN 2 ee rene pavweedinee 
a: “<a 2 GAME Miah éoccccckprnsocdecclocscccncec(scesncocastedevwerces 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live 
r. . & appease ha) ee rn | ee 
Farm implements. .............-. gers eg I a Pe ae > | eer 
Linens, ete. , making and mending. 2 8 eS ES Ee Caer ree stonsteeeesedstlysotocesces 
e, | 9 othe gg RE 11 ET Rn oe a AS a 
PE ran cc ckcccecsee- of a eee. DEE Loseccnsooctacceneensi Speeeee Tossactess« 
bern 629 | 58,157 }2,563,932 |..........!.......... 2, 563,932 |.......0.- 
” Includes $225 worth of ice. 
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Taste 4.—VALUE OF GOODS USED OR SOLD THAT WERE PRODUCED UNDER 7; 
STATE-USE, PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, AVER \.; 
NUMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR OF ()). 
VICTS, BY INDUSTRY—Continued. 
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Mississippi—State penitentiary—J ackson.® 































































































Aver- Value of goods or produce sold, by 
age ‘ system under which produced. 
Value of 
number oods A 
of con- a | 
victs 
Industry. produced | , 
feed under | Public | Piece | : 
Peier | State-use aceount.| price. | Contract.| Total. 
systems system. 
named. 
ES ae ae eo ee ee ee $1, 090 
Clothing: 
Garment making, unclassified . | 1 es ees ee ee ere ee ae 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live 
met, splitiamapedampiia | 1,210] 138,240 },. 688,206 |,.........].-...-.-.. 581, 206 
Timestone (agricultural).......... i Steere 2 OE age ae Tere 1,346 
Linens, etc., makingand mending. 24 SA, 798 litt Bb cue. a ee Ree oe Se 
EE, DD... oi cavensexcnces 1, 252 172, 477 | 583, 642 | ° ES. hp) eee 583, 642 
Missouri— Reformatory— Boonville. 
a a ing 50 $4, 567 |) | Ee ee $8, 363 
Clothing: | 
Overalls and jumpers. ........ 10 tt Intcaveudebibiesdeaiipbonstechibesorerceel. 
Farm garden, iry, and live 
(el asaai oa ane Wa 84 | 1892, 680 |. 14,062 |..........].......... 14, 062 |.. 
: Linens,etc. ,making and mending. 5 NE TR a Ease he 
; incececompesinsacsesvasess 16 My Lcd cccccccbincconsenQitbsdmmeet es 3 
Repair and shop work, miscella- 
j ee ET apnea apa 24 | rE Se Se sink oct « 
' Rock, quarried and crushed. ...... 103 | 296, 389 15, 185 |.......... Sp eagbdeded 15, 185 
: TE icedetectbcenens ae aiees 10 pea. RARE aye Ri anise oiled sthitedlin ihe « 
] IIE. cancchascpesses ones 1 | eS ee Steen peta i 
q : = 
ESR Ta 303 | 445,122 | 37,610 |..........|.......... 37,610 
} 
Missouri—State penitentiary—Jefferson City. 
| | 
Ds thatasccascduccesecasebe i itcesesse See Wis... + ob dulibianaivenen $224, 552 
Clothing: 
Garment making, unclassified. 8 YS ee a Se ee Pers 
OL, .ccsdcetenees+ cbs PE eee * tt in. chindatedibenammnied 87, 487 
teen cswiweeteTs veoh <3 bossoesaem Ss O48: Sy co sch cahs eee eat 426, 741 
Shirts, chambray............. ST Resmatncntbinainde EERE 5. Sneeale e 93, 476 
Shirts, flannel. ............... | wegereyy MEE teh sivoedanilp evveestes 12, 247 
Tailoring (pants)............. REESE 3 DE li icctnnchcstasnastanke 100, 110 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live 
ho > tei eellesssailpastsel 234 | 214,965} 1,101 |........-.Je.....00e- 1, 101 |. 
TO PRUNE. 0. oc ccccccscssesn” * HOT Vea) 8 gf OU ee 14, 500 |. 
Linens, etc., making and mend- 
Sadish nehut desiunamhc sonny op ef | SGT SHR ek STE GEIR, 
: Repair and shop work, miscella- 
i 2) | seen ihe camitly oni TR S| I eee Peers 7 
. Shoemaking.......... Ea ite 149 Bowe Pome OME 6. .... -cnacheoccccccce 179, 923 |.... 
Shoe repairing................«.-- 25 Sf a ee errr rae ee 
} Twine and rope............--.+-- D hideid< nek | RP a GeERNaES 17,673 |.... 
5 i i —— 
en ie hy seat F Rete | 191, 492 | 287, 972 |, 157,810 |... .......|ecceneraee iL, 157,810 |.... 
; “i 
6 Headquarters of convict bureau. Convicts are distributed throughout the State on prison farm 
: #8 Four convicts produced State-use ice valued at $1,687.30. 
: 19 Not including 14 convicts making auto suits, not sold. 
4 
} 
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—_ ais 4—-VALUB OF GOODS USED OR SOLD THAT WERE PRODUCED UNDER THE 
R THE STAT E-USE PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, AVERAGE 
1 Lv NUMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOY ED, AND AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR OF CONe 


vicTs, BY INDUSTRY—Continued. 


Montana—State prison—Deer Lodge. 
















































































_ — 7 —————— eee — — — — ————— — —— -———— 
| Aver- | Value of goods or produce sold, by 
age system under which produced. 
jnum ber| vw tame A of | Amount 
of con- ~ a paid 
Industry. — produced bTISEE Ste 
J aa under ames ra tion for 
ployed | ” ublic iece aati Trial labor of 
under | "*@t@-US¢! secount.| price, | ©*tract.. Total. | convicts, 
svstems| SYStem: | 
Systems| ’ 
| named, 
——— |————, —-— ™ 
ee Oe eee 7) OO a a ee ee a 
TES eo Re ie S | ee a Se eters nee aeeds jer TF eee 
ung = 
ee AS, ‘ 8 tee SS Te | Ps ees, Cte 
ym, garden, dairy, and live | 
MRR. < Seer 29 | 17, FOZ |... ence enleneeeccccclersccneeee lene sencecclaceeeeeeee 
OE. ons 6b 6b CS6SSUS 650d SECs 80% 25 ee ee ee 
“EE 2 FES Se 4 Pri EE tatscbesacnictbekciucie __ it ae 
a et 75 | 45,681 OF Incncdanshdipanecesees TE boc cccasece 
\ ebraska—State penitentiary— Lincoln 
Men’s cotton work shirts. .... BP vss ecccccMeasesses. | $482, 439 |.......... | $482, 439 $89, 225 
rden, dairy, and live | 
gee asecssclagey we en a 2 | 
urt ii i _ free 88, 294 ESE eee 3) ere 
a inens, et making and mending. | 11 OEE EE EE ES es een Meneame 
(ODRn adad ti deecect ccnss 3 Se es | Sa Sard ee eT See, a eee 
, er ee ee 453 31, 204 | 90, 767 482, 439 }.......... 7.3, 206 89, 225 
Nebraska—State reformatory for men—Lincoln. 
Vebrash State ref t I € L l 
Fates pow ete | aoe — x kom 7 
States | | 
Garment making, unclassified. >} - Ot, 106}. -........ lo copeccece | peincavcseelbssss sbanabhndeaueree 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live 
stock ey a ae ee 80 | 19,859) $6,861 |.......... eal atatste 7 ere 
lens, etc., making and mending. | 45 | eee Meemeannsad lwinnhe sae dlonkey dawson a ankincnes we SO 
epair poe shop work, miscel- a 
laneou SS a a ee ee | 5 | 2. | do ie ADDONS OAR OLOLODO200100080006800 
0 10 a 249 Sera Re ae Sene ha tices bacon 
Datel sae, ode clone f 155 28025} 5,s6r|.......... EC pikiineies + Seer 
Nebraska—State reformatory for women—Y ork. 
: kine idbibibied com 
. - a i | 
arm, garden, dairy, and live 
SO. on nnne scenes nna: 13 $4,498 | $1,136 |.......... Lemerepmnainanow O1, 196. |... onbssdic 
Linens, etc., making and mending. 6 BM. | nwnerc ooo alone nec ec cslermesmccenls ocmesionss|oosccciene 
a |” Me GOR) = Lme).......) boas ts ey 
= ee 4 + eee 
Nevada—State prison—Carson City. 
| re ——__—_—___—— ; ; 
ret garden, dairy, and live | | a | 
hh ee ee 16 $10, 655 $2, 267 )esvigddel piliseauanowe EE 
hens, etc., making and mending. l DO J. .ccccceee Jocccececes |encccancce|oe cecvecss Rossdapes . 
epair and shop work, miscel- 
ED my Oop tte. Ewe, ESlees) EEO, SORE 
hoe repairing.................... 1 WSR tsi. ao J RAE lebobssdscuiocttcyoce 
. > oe 30 | 20, 490 2,207 |. 22 ny pew Ui isse . 
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TABLE 4.—VALUE OF GOODS USED OR SOLD THAT WERE PRODUCED UNDrr TI TABLE 
STATE-USE, PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, A\ ER + STA 
NUMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR of coe NUS 
VICTS, BY INDUSTRY—Continued. 7 vIC 

New Hampshire—Siate prison—Concord. 
Aver- Value of goods or produce sold, by 
age | va f system under which produced. 
number oe hy : Lmount 
of con- . | id 
Industry. — produced institu. 
under ‘ . Lon for 
= State-use 4 nae Contract.| Tota! . er of 
systems system. viet 
named 
y pe 

Farm, garden, dairy, and live | Brick 
rere ee or ee 2 gag A EE 2 TE et ee Lime 

Purniture (wood)................. eS a PRE a SRT *1$233,000 /2!$233,000 $36, 113 

ee eal | "SCO TRS RE. | 233,000 | 233,000 34,1); 
New Jersey—Reformatory for women—Clinton. itis 

- ae ’ — a Farm 

Farm, garden, dairy, and live | soe 
aa se | 28 | $19,075  inncmtinavelitednsscese $166 i 

Linens, making and mending... .. 24 gate Rte Se Mi IE ere 

RR RT TER ion | 22, 126 | 166 | SOCIO § i | ee NS 166 |.... 
= — ee —— —$—$_—$__— } E $$$ $$ —__—_ De ee 
New Jersey—Reformatory— Rahway. 
Farm 
a thre sto 
Clothing: Line 
Garment making, unclassified 1 EE eS Se ee ae 
nae eS RL 20 i sabtetcdiecsecesidbccdedhiedaasenesc- Z 

Farm, garden, dairy, and live 
DM caktehsvchcetecnsneahaas 44 ERR SR SARATS Ter 22 $908 22 $908 $908 

I, 6.06:00550s00enedusdiges. 6 0 EEE SU At ESS at Se Eee 

Linens, etc., making and mending. 3 DiC. eb anitcedeekseelbtecsedkksindacs00 ee 

DEE oct gbagie cheeses sasds « 15 Pp rtrcbuccadiccevewsdvisacéencacclewesaceccc|.......... 

Repair and shop work, miscel- 
aaa. FS ee ae (%) 8 OD hance cn codinpvcccecotipgese "ts wee TY bie 

Road re Bilal aglaw Mm Bi Me neal DC avwkinticaveterdea 22 38 | 38 sash 

Shoemating Mi diRecphadhecsneses OE a a lee et none 

REESE teccenrsiaes oe PT a ee SG. 2946| 2946; 946 = 
| paue Fart 

ste 

New Jersey—State prison—Trenton. + 

Rep: 

ne 

an Sho 

Raking, ‘wanes a eee A eee eee ee Sere Tag: 

Gemment making, unclassified 2 SE a a Se a Tex 
Tailoring.................---- ee eta dia Miccccddtnaicasesecencttedses....|-......... 

Farm, garden, dairy, and live 
on Settee Yin wre eae 146| 26,539] $390 |..........].......... $390 |.. Se 

Linens, etc., making and mending 1 BSE BES onde didbccc os actleeCn WG déGesss~- Diiin visous 

DUO S 560555 s5icsegzssszeeses.. OB a Berenar sev dreseeredsthrccéscetehsccsec....|........-- 

Repair and shop work, miscel- 

ESSE Pe ere 25 Pe Peres oe eer ncawees — 
eee eee eeeee ere eee eeee 33 57, 211 OPP eee PPP eC ee eee Pee Pe eee eee eee eee eee eee Far 

Shoe Lateiavensiingne contegs 18 | 12, 904 |. ...--.00-]--2eeeeee-foreees = esse eae - 

Tags, automobile.............-...- 40 Bg Sree Ee Teen Lee Jeneeseeee Lin 

(es na eg 340 | 298,014 Sl ncheadindibteensenes . = 
| 
3 Less than 1. 
2 Unable to get any estimate. 
21 $15,000 from previous roduction, balance estimated. 


’s 
2 This amount represents what institution received for hire of convicts and does not represent value 0! 


. Farmers in the neighborhood when in need of help and unable to obtain it otherwise « 


ution for some men to do the work. 
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qasLe 4-—VALUE OF GOODS USED OR SOLD THAT WERE PRODUCED UNDER THE 


sTATE-USE 
NUMBER O 


F 


vICTS, BY INDUSTRY—Continued. 


PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, AVERAGE 
CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR OF CON- 


New Mexico—State penitentiary—Santa Fe. 






























































 Aver- Value of goods or peetuee sold, by 
| age Value of system under which produced. 
ount num ber wae hy eo. SR eens ae | Amount 
ae | of con- ! ae | | paid 
itu. Industry. | Vow produced | institu- 
- | em- | tion for 
aa | ployed } , under Public Piece , | labor of 
o hes | under | a account. | price, | CoMtract.) Total. | convicts, 
systems) _ : 
named.) | 
ai : m2 ane r | aan 
SE ee ee . | re ERS I ent $30, 939 |.....:.... 
TO .cceeeeeseccocacescoeccotoooses W Mute aanes bo 4 835 Jone eeeeeee co encelercens ) 835 Je cccceesce 
(at EE Sense A 180 Jove eeeeeee STE Remecsdotesibanse seen hy Pe Ie etn 
6, nettle allied EE ARE fell ON 
— New York—State training school—Albion. 
sili | neocons Actes 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live | 
0 EES ES er oe OR I Ae ee ey ee men ee 
Linens, ete., making and mending. 24 | ORs ts dn aeabtleenkssdscolwisetesacelecesectens 
ee Siiticcessschacsnodeearhee MB ne te RR iN bn tT, SEO TEE Ce aa 
New York—State prison for women— Auburn. 
. | 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live 
Vali hbodeshsabers kanes iiee 9 TE Fn Se Pe Ae 
Linens, etc., making and mending. | 29 Pcs asaebsdinesenenils dithaeehieisnscandiesiienstaiemes 
Mattresses (cotton) and uphol- | | 
PORE cccmesnetchsececénnenan 4 eS a ee ORAM PILALE LD ~9 te mA 
eons china sdnacdina peneedyciis | 42 | Gs Se ae eee eeeeeeeen ceeerreeen 
New York—State prison— Auburn. 
3s ie octet aansnetnede 21 DEE lladsudeesad Dies oun Matta dat antehubddidadontichsindinh 
nates DL Mii ccecesescescvcanscnee! 60 Se ON ad 6 shh de vou ns cenlacanccensseneibeeedinebatwehen 
i Clothing: 
vn) Tailoring Se ee 38 ok. Dea LF otocedalpibsuinitued MaksbadGadenitdeds ee 
eae Farm, garden, dairy, and live 
ne deine apepesa te 16 i + dite bested ehkaneansqenten soon 
Furniture (wood and iren).......- i §¢ aa a Li ide ube o<trendrn ctbihisbe adeuiee 
Linens, ete., making and mending. 1 ee BS ee lecccccvaseloccccscsesiascebeesse 
Repair and shop work, miscella- | 
— — LE SE a ae 59 CB&I See oo a ee ea 
wren beciceesesien 7 | a | ewer ee ee ee ee er 
Te ow BE eee ees ee jo ccccnccesleccccococelacscobecns 
ES NCE, 1a i i & PT Peepers or ae Sa L Lacczouse 
menial TT ee eee ee ee 
eT EER Se se SS lL Lubenewhin Di patiniaacuiseesunbbed Louuintiitie 
Sa | es i 
wad New York—Reformatory for women-—Be dford. 
pean ——— _ — - j = —— r —— —_ ees 
iE Farm, garden, dairy, and live | | 
Sa «this 04s 6attin o's »- * Sy See Se “Gy see 
aa Linens, etc., making and mending. 56 ee, Da niesiniatall Nets ON | Sign ovnsttit-acbene 
nensncheinannioies | 16 | 17,466 RS ag | ee | ‘ne | PETTED EM re 
ie of 
] on 
[721] 
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Tasik 4.—VALUB OF GOODS. USED. OR SOLD THAT WERE PRODUCED UNDER ° 
STATE-USE, PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, AVER \.. 
NUMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR OF < 
VICTS, BY INDUSTRY—Continued. 


New York—Great Meadow prison—Comstock. 




































































Aver- Value of goods or produce sold, by 
age | va) f system under which produced. 
num ber meme Hy Ay 
of con- nel 
Industry. — produced Bey 
loyed — Public | Piece | ¢ , lab. 
p tate-use: ; Yontract otal. | * 
under account. rice. ' * | cor 
g system. Pp 
named. 
Catiing: 

, a lly al els ae alg TR Sle SP SR lie RA aneeaeiion IE 
CHUB GONE «oo obec nsec eee 25 tae sae ae aan e aks ale 46 odie hires canes esl oc « 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live | 

ME noo c Lease neatachs IIE cll 0. othecadediedolie canmelmecrcane-tes. 
NR a ES RASA Da nish bobbdipvedierewierenedre « eelincinwals . . 
Mats, coir, and chain ............. 60 EE SR ES: EE A EE, 
CO OO 7 ie REVEL OE, Se ei ES a re Poe 
rs eee 5 ES SS Se SR ee pe 

ES SR ee = 3 See aay | “ey Ser Oy 
New York—Clinton prison—Dannemora. 
’ | | | 
Clothing: | 

Garment making, unclassified . St, MD tanstaswees tli leds dn le i ae Pe ins 

ti cniirersbyuseinwetittrs ic iter abrennaninn devemascesstyssssces * 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live | 

a atin is 111 16,190].......... ret pat te a ao 
Linens, etc., makingand mending. 7 a RE RES A ORIEL ee Eee 4 
Repair and shop work, miscel- | | 

iis dose od sdbsebeiccvcuss 7 2G, aS pn ie Lodisgee eae « ieee. 
ee ee pe ae 350 | 167,232 |.........-|.. ae SRE oS IES. TE ee ee - 
ONE iss ccc cccacnacceecuni 440 | 262, 427 |.........- Ltnonesee ee er Seen = 
tte | os 0 a 
New York—State reformatory—El mira. 
Brooms and brushes.............. 5 i SS te | verebeeualies2466eeedhee. 
Clothing: 

Garment making, unclassified 7 3 aS. (ee en < Se Oe 

Si mscestbunareererses 17 0 RE SE PS a PRTC ae 
Coffee reasting.................-.. 2 ee Perey a ee eee 
Farm, garden, dairy, and. live | | 

Si ideniahescdahmmnynens Bh. Sees 1! GIB... . Bebe $178 |..... 
Linens, etc., making and mending il Cg Sa eee a ROSSITER Ee oes ae 

Tinh 6 6.5 40.54000e'swunvewwes s 33 PAE Lea a 2 dh oot an ce doslewwumwwwwnleseepscece|oc-.- 
Repair and shop work, miscel- - | 

| a 73 SSS ae | Se es ee Rus. 
ED on. cecchooreesesrese 30 S| SS SE ees errr pee 
i eet oe 23 CS EST SS ae 2 ee Ee Ee ee 
| a a apes vary He 225 | 80, 426 | re a | Fae | 8s... 

| i 























Farm, garden, dairy, and live | | | | | 
i ec ehainltsne eSidataRdas ‘in | tn tel cleoadhsasselesstecesetens---- 
Linens, etc., making and mending. 41 15,649 | Bieiido oss aie << be slaarabanadale eteeesess Jneens-- 
Ed cdnacankssscccetches 10 _ 5 a RG | epee I Ge SS det QOe KEM abe « 
Teidl.......... soseneeseneee) 87 | 25, 246 | hana sity | iéeilbaheiahn . ssscubin AAS ie. 
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TABLE 4 
sTAT 
NUMI 
yicTs 


Brooms 
Clothins 
Tail 
Hosiery 
Linens, 
Vi tire 


Brick. 
Clothi: 
G: 
Farm, 
Hosier 
Linen 
ing. 
Mattr 
Printi 
Quart 
Rey al 
lane 
Shoen 
Shoe r 
Soap | 
Tags, 
Textil 





18 O 
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TABLE 4.—V ALUE OF GOODS USED OR SOLD THAT WERE PRODUCED UNDER THE 
sTATE-USE, PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND AMOUN®T RECEIVED FOR LABOR OF CON- 

N ICTS, BY INDUSTRY—C ontinued. 


New York—Sing Sing prison—Ossining. 











Aver- Value of goods or produce sold, by 
| age wat . hic need 
Value of system under which produced. 
‘num ber| goods | Amount 
of con- _ —| paid 
ceed 
. | Victs | institu- 
Industry. | produced 
J | @m- 1] under | r ° tion for 
| ployed | ciotaaise| Public Piece ——i = iabor of 
| under pacing account. | price. Contras Potal onvicts. 
systems; ~” ; 
| Hamed 
Brooms and brushes.............. 26 a I 
Clothing 
eS eee ee eee 22 gg PE aR BA eee Ree es AA 
Hosiery and underwear........... Bee PSE Bett Rene cilanees ccckslscccooccosls ces ogehhaee+senhes 
Linens, ete., meking and mending. 4 ag OR ae ee ee ee es meee ey AT 
Vattre (cotton and upholstery. | 20 Tih vielaggonesehifisensebueitls teecosed As csaneente 
Pree. - ca dcdasdsecekstessacegs jee) fh Sree ere serareeeet Segeaesont Sh 1 
Shes RS Ee 74 ES RR SE ee hay a! 2b WE cy pala neige Ra 
foe nK ng eee etecesecoseceoeseces G4 108 RS4 COPSSEOS SSS Seeesseeeeelisesessesesicsseseseselsecoeseoese 
POU sataddeavdncrecsnns cra Se SE eee eth ae pean els treesasen|scssccecabindggee dine 


North Carolina—State prison— Raleigh. 


nent making, unclassi- 








' 
ET VY Pre 17 | ge SE SSS ES, SRS eine 
Overalls and jumpers........-. 18 | iD Reniiiiinn tixnss<+cchtlenmaseekslsnediiiinreloent aber oe 
DML OS - 6c pees ce Cowececeooccoes 12 2,214 onedbece set anes 6 oo 6166 6emneet1eS00' cacecl 6asaawece 
Farm, garden, dairy,and live stock. | 320 100, 864 sg Se PS get All a aR 
Repair and shop work, miscel- 
MROOUS: i pnk obs secs ccccaccces 6 | Og Red RS EEE E LSE, Let teh a Oe Bhat 
Tags, a tomobile: signs for high- 
way Commission. ............... 3 | ES, ee eek ene tee eae oe 
WE Aes ewstecs Ses% 5 376 126, 658 8 oe ee Stee 





SS eet SS ee See DA nes nt tdi isi comalentionemate &, Peers 

arm,garden,dairy,and live stock. 36.| $23,749 Det lvwenetwepeleneneese4e 3’) ee 

Dwine and SOR. cast cecicccccccccse O0tl.s5. ae. | Pee aaa 382,686 iiss... 
SUanecesscscanaecss 122 23,749 337, 724 (s9eagaoeleaceececes Mls Oe becouce.s 





Ohio—State penitentiary (including State farm at London and State brick plant)— 
Columbus. 




















ee OU}. | eee og | Be ee PeabGee Si lanht ease taletetinenad 
Clothing: 
Garment. making, unclassi- 
BO ce ikesdcescccess ope 39 iti st tebe cavdddaklidddaddsdabhloddeeedeeblosscccadés 
garden, dairy,and live stock . 291 ES, SS a ae ee en 
Hose ery and underwear........... 99 iti eadi sh evdastaeghlNsdsdcdselsdcccscces|scoecdesos 

Linens, etc., making and mend- 

eee & te cuieiakineswcewtdrithseeenaseulveswoesce ub iu webs OWES 
Mattresses(cotton and upholstery. 24 10,790 |.......  eitteeddeKisiduvacdgelantuebeesetididdasiian 

Printit 1 <. errr 6écb4u% 13 OF EE RE Ee Ce eee 8 Pe Lee ene 
Si inntudisceesesvebe 18 OO, a a So a, Le pa oN 
Nepals and shop work, miscel- 

MOO i ian ck kddécéséoe 81 kB Ee Ae y pep ee 
Shoemaking....... Sbalwh'es 56550 i] PR ECEEEES cucludiessvsbhladudccsaes le cept oc chalesmmehesew 
Shoe repairing. .................-- 2 Rc acudeletieddseitsanktésslstecescductelegecomense 
DOMD MMM 506 550066556656550% } O68 © ee ae, . cals de cetelaccacccsecla dude dtégeclouses thace 
Tags, automobile. .............-.- SS tk RS. (FTC eo: He set 
Dem ee cn cock. BO EE SEPT Be TS PF, be OE he 

WOM aeieriesseessssceee 1,139 | 767, 422 |... ee eee lesen eee e cee ee ee eee nett ee eeee eeeeee eee 
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ee AT See ate fasasaeee 6 Ta Ce CUT Tk COU 2 oe. eaeeeneae Ge . Geen 4 oe oeeenee, aeapaeeansane eee, 
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‘NUMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND AMOU 


STATE-USE 


VICTS, BY INDUSTRY—Continued. 
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Ohio—State reformatory— Mansfield. 


NT RECEIVED FOR LABOR oF CON. 























































































are Value of goods or roduce sold, by 
.. V alue of system under which produced. ane 
of con- | 8000S j—————__-______ r 
4 used | aid 
Industry. me —— | — = 
ployed | .UnGer | Public | Piece eae * ape 
under a account. | price. Contract. | Total. | 00) oo 
isystems| SY . 
| samed. | 
Clothing: | | 
Garment making, unclassified. 5 SS RE STS oe Ae: eee 
ne Te Oe ee Se ae 
Farm, garden, dairy ,and live stock . 100 EE tchbh dt «dcknpoaclaslscsss cekhnurinens «| S, 
Purnicore (wood)................. fi > 2 ee ee Sees ee eee P g 
Linens, etc., making and mending 6 8 ae Pree a Seer See oe epair a 
Printing. ----- tegen be Se 65 | SE RR Bh shed cocctcdpcesserhecicccesncns. ws... 
epair an op work, miscel- na 
laneous. ...... iia recpane i ee ok aT AEE ie el Sn A ut 
Es conned. adheanessenknn ee «8 es eerrrnr et Peer rr err errr ern oe 
i cntncuaddenbdumeneaea 612 | EE iitncte + ieaclli-toeuinaiccliedose sia oteaeallll i 
Oklahoma—State penitentiary— McAlester. 
att is icsncecéccensctowess =. ,. Je ee oe $43, 258 
se chaatchdunccdsonenescss + 5 Rett MAR cehaRdennrhbolescace c0selneeesseee|.. 
Clothing: ! 
Garment making, unclassified. 3 BOD | .4s0-6-... leGdecscabcleceeccescclocccccses|-- 
Men’s denim work shirts...... ae lomawemdhs «2 1$1y363,014|.......... 11,363,014 $99, 780 
Overalls and jumpers......... 10 Bip ate SE Spee San, eG Pw cot eee 
a Se le aa 9 Mee fe Gbilind <2 + TERNS tor enpde sop eeu steal IB 
lt adaoneedceateaghese- 15 ET Eanes ahaales «s0+ckbalbaihhsedeeabhhe cas aha 
Se eee Sey ane live stock . 196 56, 956 SERED fogeccccsbelocnccecten 61, 548 
Farm ee (wagons).....-. 12 8 Seeman eS OSES So pipes pa Aneepaeet a Fi en) 
Linens, etc., making and mending. 20 ET litt hed s clah@ianeebe See <a 
Mattresses and pillows............ 7 iss chtalbdanthsdbelondensceieleres 600s. 
Repair and shop work, miscei- ry 
ee 7 De Cadivavawe culegupeCeukelas sogedsn cheap osees ol. 1S, 
PIII. oo coc cctcccscccceses 16 2 RES Serer SS) See i 
Tags, automobile................- 20 eS es eee RS RR Fl air @ 
Twine and rope.............------ 90 , 00 BREEN Iocccescewsleccceccecs 177, 527 
Underwear ............- Peeececene 10 BEM. Incasessces l Gaacdstanpiigheoogediweneyer «<\- oemal 
ene oe 930 | 159,002 | 282,333 1,363,014 |.......... 1, 645, 347 99, 78 ) 
| 
Oklahoma—State reformatory—Granite. 
Clothing: | — its 
Garment making, unclassified. | Se 8 Meyer a ere Ser errr ee 
Rs sis 5655555508750: SOP tc0790555< i Reeth rere $28, 187 
Farm, garden, dairy,and live stock . 50 18, 021 Sie Eemnecccepelevsdecepes | 17,508 |. arm, 
Shoemaking.........-.-.-...-.-- 8 EES ite 5Uhbesesssupelodiodecoce pe. ae tock. 
Sédahcuwisicessinet ties | 259 | | ee) ee ese | 45, 695 rutin 
epair : 
2 ae ' neous 
Oregon—State penitentiary—Salem. extiles 
: 
(ST ea eg aeprte 15| $1,994] 90,245 |... te. | 90,245 |.......... 
Clothing: | | 
Garment making, unclassified. : oe vee pear eee eee ee) ere 
Farm,garden,dairy,and livestock] 35 | 49,652 |..........|.....-.++-|s.sssssseslseeceeccec[eceeoeeee* 
Flax industry.................... 35 822 | 30,487 | o2 eee) el 80, 487 |........ 
itnccnascadesccoscncses 58 3, 310 | res eee | 65,318 |.......-- Mel 
Linens, ete, making and mending. 2 SGRP tewesenas. eT tTe ©. LT eTTTtT) Stee Ritbeoce cess arm, 
Repair and shop work, miscella- | s 
inibhnnactascascasasniesses 4 i pitiinhbetibbanignahelhentetetantoweeenescc|oo-+---°°° rintin 
arcsec bcccccce ceccccce 5 © Be |<oun.k0s-- eusedecke Senahenseenaiinzent.* Rates p< 00s ‘ 
a 163 | 79,008 | 48,050 |.......... b cesesanss | 45, 050 | Res 5050s 
ROE ee % i oe | ___seies Pe egw as 
1 Estimate. 
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- THR BLE 4.-VALUE OF GOODS USED OR SOLD THAT WERE PRODUCED UNDER THE 
RAGE <TATE-USE, PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, AVERAGE 


\ MBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR OF CON. 


CON. VICTS, BY INDUSTRY—Continued. 


Pennsylvania—Industrial reformatory—H untingdon. 








| 
Aver- Value of goods or produce sold, by 
| age | vane of system under which produced. 
nt ~ j ' , 
. a goods —— 
I- victs used institu- 
for Industry. em- oe tion for 
r of Jloyed | Under | Public | Piece | , nm labor o 
t | — yoy cava. | pciee. Contract.| ‘Total. conte: 
systems | ®YStem. | 
named. 
| 
arm, garden, dairy, and live 
ee et ee eee 54 SD he iE barns ccanlockspeesdelannetn<s salve cddtum 
inens,ete., making and mending -| 5 8 Ee Cee ree a eee 
Mel - ..cusPanewEGeSSs 34 ss pees g SE arose rch ee eo io clocetaschoclemeloetnn 
epair and shop work, miscella- 
sat. cthedbeescctsesdcenebns 10 EE ES ee ee eee ee at aan 
HOPMAKING...- eccwccccce cocccecs 2 re oe Oe ead SEs iene Cmaa tn mnamaei 
eos automobile.............2-.- hk, ARERR, Se Sr eicek, | eee are ee 
MM ecksccdecadicc sch oe 3124 . 5 eee eee 


Pennsylvania— Muncy Farm (formerly State Industrial Home)— Muncy. 


rent making, unclassified. 11 NN ae he Se a 2 ne lee ae 
og a i l FES ere A ee Peers ee 
garden, dairy, and live 
SE Py. Oe 7 Ee 3¢ 9, 263 SAS AS $524 
1 780 making and mending. 18 |} a ore: Sarees errr rer ee 
0 ae 2 a eee 6 19, 729 | ne Se 524 


Pennsylvania— Penitentiary for eastern district of Pennsylvania— Philadelphia. 











» tt [ch onto) eh aate canal eaiees > apela ane ofl 
21 8 1 Sa a ee ee See ee eee 
ND OR lh. ol MBs ch ladeossdpeglccennsenacheltdioeses 
Ne ? EE ncn tae eee ee er 
ee i a elt cide ee le cics Sicaace ch ddedndecsees 
40 $C E NRE TS RT 
7a 6 reels es ednccodlosdcesces 
7 PEDGEedEinesctdesncceseeh fe | M? Ger See Seen 
ennsylvania—State penitentiary for the western district of Pennsylvania— Pittsburgh. 
= Os if, .'S GOTT DSS bcd Soe [ Sey errs t 
rooms and brushes.............- ee Beer eerey ri eerer ec (Teer ere Ceri ee 
arm, garden, dairy, and live | | | 
ERE oe 151 | 77,144 | $11,507 |.......... 2 Veed MCW fel Te 
inens, ete., making and mending.| 32 BR Ae Ee a es Ps rer PRE RIE ROE... 
GUNS nnwueiwasivesssesscccscce 3 eB, ee eee rere ye eee eee 
‘epair and shop work, miscelia- 
Dees sitbnesasoascoccccss 2 DD tanaka nd oohaghe eas th eletSGtaNpashies seowns onle<eagseGen 
ee PS eee RB Ee Reo aaaees eoreetey Oe Pat eee 
ee ee eee ion — 
hc BE .% * ip * 9 eed eee | EE Nass osncsce 
Rhode Island—State prison and Providence County jail— Howard. 
‘lothing: | | | 
_ Men’s work shirts. ........... a 1$1 ,396,264).......... 1$1,396,264, $96,995 
arm, garden, dairy, and live | 
CBee «+ ten mena et et eee eee gS Wher BAe ELE: 
TUE. dn SEG kine Plage eae Sie 4 Bee fovsecdees. is aaa emewentunlendessecesiaehhseeee 
ss LD 285 DED lasdecences 1, 306, 264).......... 1, 396, 264 96, 995 
. ' } : 
' Estimate. 
90871 ° —24——-3 [725] 
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TaBLe 4.—VALUE OF GOODS USED OR SOLD THAT WERE PRODUCED Unp Tur mand 
STATE-USE, PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, AVipie OT AT 
NUMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR ©. L STA 
VICTS, BY INDUSTRY—Continued. a a7 

Rhode Island—W orkhouse and house of correction—Howard. T 
Aver- | Value of goods or a pn sold, by 
o u system under which produced. 
age | Value of 
number) (a. | am 
| goods i 
ofcon-| “hsed 
Industry. VictS | produced 
teped un | Public | Piece 
P State-use | 1 - Contract.| Total 
unde we | account. rice. 4 wi 
systema system. P 
named. 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live | = 
EE nos cewwowvwwwwe esse eccerens 44 | $29,149 $4, 652 |.......... Barats tan $4, 65: 
| 
South Carclina—Penitentiary—C olumbia. 
ia ‘ Fe na | . i a . on ‘ 
Clothing: | | 
Garment making, unclassified 20 | $5,218 |.......... a > a a , 
Overalls and jumpers.........| et: “Wee Incacccenhs ier % etinadehalchiales ««. 

Farm, garden, dairy, and live | | | 
ED Wiidnocnss 4cetunedtaehéde. id 134 Oo $35, 78 

SE iinscccceanadasansecsces P > SON fopste canes ee ed Pe Duseadeshs ® 214, 371 

Shoo repairing. ................... 0-4 - GOR scscacec. ‘epee Renee’ Ee 

ME Sit: 2 2 eer 452| 64,572 | 250,153 |.......... aeeeariee 250, 1! 
a pe iaeaate i iS & Poy lian J 
South Dakota—State penitentiary—Sioux Falls. 
——<———— eee eee _ IMT ate —————$—— eee : 

Farm, garden, dairy, and live | 
OX “OE EEA SC eneeneing 115 | $30,643 | $0,366 [0.000.000 4.......... $9, 36 

Linen, etc., making and mending. . 18 i Tenens DP peweetiall eS Te 

Shoe repairing.................... 4 CO a eee eee ae 

Twine and rope................... TB hescccaccad eee Dea aes eS | 157, 901 

I aeuhuteds sutbaseese~ 232 49, 242 | 167,267 |.......... | [ROAR a | 167,267 ; 
i | 
Tennessee—State penitentiary—N ashville 
Clothing: | | shone 
Aprons (for house use)........ SSSR, Jagan nace 1$329, 365 |.......... 1 $329, 365 . ee: 

Farm, garden, dairy, and live 
SEInL ote aedenssecetahenates 58 | $132,725 | DE tit csic tht oscs tease 41, 875 

Harness (complete sets)........... Di Wit ditasdineescccces SS  ) eee | 190, 660 

a RE OBL cccnsechslbtbessigns | 274,608 |... 0.2.02. | 874, 606 

Linens, etc., making and mending. BD | - Say Lb... ss... ‘Seis © Jeeeccwnees ena 

Repair and shop work, miscella- | 
ala i op rumen Bee) RE Bene OTRAS nes ll 

Shoe repairing.................... 20 ty § eee Oe ». cee ee 

VES ccocwcncccccedes cccceccepe | ee AaeaPeee | 564,178 |.......... | 664,178 

ncn ccncentereeeseinens 985 | 226, 560 | 41,875 |1,458, 809 |.......... 1, 500, 684 . 
ae ; _¥ 
Tennessee—Brushy Mountain penitentiary—Petros. ~~ 

MES GL  wula c odcccccecccche 265 | $85,702 $184, 704 j.......... tains | $184, 704 . Quart 

re 8... week « | See eae 47, 996 ices Shoe 1 

Repair and shop work, miscella- | | 
evens bo pera ae TT Nt ee cial... . 

sins satin Stinigiblelithina tie béoee 374 130,702 232,700 | pbeab ks tieihesssssen~ 232, 700 % 
J | | 
1 Estimate. % With selling agent feature. 
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Tur Ml cr 4.-VALUE OF GOODS USED OR SOLD THAT WERE PRODUCED UNDER THE 
tA. TE-USE, PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, AVERAGE 
-UMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR OF CON. 
BY INDUSTRY—Continued. 


<"T 




















y it 
—Siate penitentiary (including prison farms throughout the Siate 
Huntsville. 
| Aver- Value of goods or produce eatd, bs 
ve System under which produced, 
| age | Value of R ; 
jnum ber . ail is eee \mount 
. goods . 
of con- paid 
victs used Be cl 
Industry. fon predaced beds for 
ployed Fay pel Public Piece ee ce Ss labor of 
under State-use account eat va Contract lotal be 
vena .| system. . . hic . 
Sysvems : 
named. 
_ es 5 ee ——s - a ee 4 > —— 
len, dairy, and live | 
(apitibbeietedédacsedass 2,678 | $200,000 | $494,054 |..........)..........| $494, 054 ae seis 
, making and mending. | 24 i eS eo eer, Seo | Ay = 
und shop work, miscel- | 
(Deb aeds oscécdsceacs 37 i Ee eS ee eee 
Shoe! MO. cide cB Rais eo wesc ena | 10 PE evidedvastlosscécced sb nesdeseenigtsseseenelsnn eae os s2 
RAS abdidedanua nek | 2.749 | 324, 761 ES Lads cnedeealedetdcdacad SP Eee lsevsctecon 
Utah—State prison—Salt Lake City. 
it making, unclassified 3 a Ee BE ee 
bass cbe teased 2 Oe a ee ee 
rden, dairy, and live 
Oeeeeenn 0 000 epegneea J 4,005 Pt indwcdscasnlakoeseweau 62, VU rienwt weed 
making and mending | ee Le eee  aeebabusnioaten 
Renae meds dec ap.e eo obict 2 9,791 | | eae Serres ee SEW ls caacceods 
Vermont—State prison and house of correctton—Rutland. 
SEE ees eo pS 8 EES ae SSE rey Bh Gi 1. ctmassiena 
Vermont—S Late prison de partment, house of correction for men—Windso 
garden, dairy, and liv 
seen sl is 0 b0ed dan castpotes | 20 $8, 265 | 4 2a as rer Pee teveunnanae 
" ae ese ewe } OD ae eee $664,313 |.......... 664, 313 $34, 349 
PEE renceweerececeve 196 8, 265 | POI ES SS — Eee 666, 854 34, 349 
Virginia—State pentientiary—Richmond. 
7 . 
ng: 2 k 
irment making, unclassified 8 Be OO Galee 3b} 6 wtiggeees cniclemandetien hoe seanieti 
to). ck wcnecenéwas oper or 2 Seeder - REE 4 1 $41,472 | | $41,472 $5, 760 
i ee 3 ig AC)? eee 2 eS 199 740 | 129,740 4, 032 
Work pants.............. tT. cs cpndiiiedslimens eden 1285, 028 | 1 285, 028 38, 305 

Pe ois ees oo no ws 3 glad hos | -¢ oy RR. plea ; 16,972 16,972 84 

arm, garden, dairy, and live " 

Se gf Cagraeyes 5 tars iy pe er IE 98, 475.}....... 
fs pil gl le {8 DEE Tohoedsdtaaleatcn aah ebee DE tots bbecdae 
a 12 | 8 RS ER Eee et See 
Quarrying limestone............. ON eee 2 eee eee rT 4,197 
ONS FO ic adinties os onctec’ l GO Fede d cc ccclesnecesccolepecescens|op- 

pe ee 307 << ti > 2 ee 363,212 | 491, 499 18, 961 
1 Estimate. 3 Less than 1. 
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TaBLE 4.—VALUE OF GOODS USED OR SOLD THAT WERE PRODUCED UNDpE; THR BLE 
STATE-USE, PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, AVieR Ac, TAA 
NUMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR oF Coy’ NU 
VICTS, BY INDUSTRY—Continued. " VIC 
Washington—State penitentiary— Walla Walla. 
Aver- | Value of goods or produce sold, by 
age Vv | system under which produced. 
number alue o = Int 
goods | 
of con- d iid 
victs = | itu- 
Industry. em. | Produced | | 
under ‘ > pe 
ployed | q z Public | Piece . ks Pt ae Ae of 
under ng account. | price, | CoMtract.’ Total. ' 
systems| *) , io 
| named. 
~ ee ee a ise ee He . 
Clothing: | Broon 
Garment making, unclassified | ie * 7 0) ET 6. lion, - ape Brick 
SE ica tn dtansen ne me Oe 25 20,806 |.......... gy Fo ee Cloth! 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live | | Ui 
Ee Rs I Paps ea Eo | ee Beene | $3,727 Cl 
Linens, etc., making and mending. | 10 gd Pee Re ee eae, koe ae 
Repair and shop work, miscella- | | Farm 
ERS Ge a ee 14 ee) a ee | - er Res 
as wns de ads Nes daicies 25 MN iw a's w eoiecd (A227 oe niin ly eae Gram 
Shoe repairing. ..................- 3 RAED tesa scccccstasss. vevedbraveesecsfeae paess: wor 
ict ily Se ><> aaa 1 NR ET I SRT Liner! 
Tags, plates, signs, etc............ 66 OF RGF Adak vin ced birhavechiad ae oe 
Co See ere ssussicveaya 183 | 126, 893 | 3, 727 es s easaes eagereyerass 3, 727 
| 
W ashington—-State reformatory— Monroe. 
Cloth 
— ty 
Brick manufacturing............. 8 | $900 $1,176 pe Fm Sethe | $1,176 T 
Clothing: J | | | i Farm 
: Garment making, unclassified - 4 PS, |. I * ee 7 ee stax 
§ Tailor shop........... oh a eS 10 oo | ae a | RARE 1 CeNeE SE DD ims a oe 
2 Farm, garden, dairy, and livestock. | 73 32,162 ae are | 2, 599 
a Furniture....... lS Wacssccccesascee 3 ol BA ee ree: eT ys “Prrrer 
eal Linens, etc., making and mending 3 | / EGS Me Srrie SRS Se 
; Mattresses, cotton and upholstery.| (3) | ORR ppp oe POTEET US |i 
3 :% Ps wings dctWesccctcsseces -+ | DPT BREE fos cccatanalassc--coee igesceones nesbaness- 
Te Repair and shop work, miscella- | 
: Fa in ie ehebasnenee es 6 | 9 Liganccnceeigcocecenss SRemnen es ~ 
; I ods <n cteomensnie > ss 2 Biden Os pealenmaien Pe lanesceneep Tis a.» « 
' ea ‘ne Tee —| = 7 ue Baki 
Mi | Rea a 7 | 112] 64,708 | 3,775 | ret id iln nies | * 3,775 Clot! 
| | ( 
ye a ssa * 1 ara ; 
vf€ arn 
: West Virginia—State peniientiary— Moundsville. z.. 
‘at OSl 
j i oe Ss ae oe SS ee ee ee ee ae Lau 
4 ig | Lir 
Af Brooms i Sear le cx is — ee 1 ae ew $251,000 | $251,000 $18,414 Prin 
“fh ‘lothing: ' ¥ 
i# ee MPA theives EC eer 11,229, 174 |1,229,174 | 88,40 fey 
: E | ee ba Re Pe See 11,035,074 [11,035,074 1,444 lal 
4 SSSR reper ys ree ee BOTT GRE Lanebbb dbcchcdcccdcses ugeediess SS CPPCC LETS Shoe 
1 Farm, garden, dairy, and live Tags 
: ent llpereg delle ematel 46] 35,891 | $20,504 |.......... aetna, 20,504 |...... Twi 
af Linens, etc., making and mending. 20 SE ade aoe tnlebascene o< ee Sep oe ; 
rs oh ES Shee. aes on ae ati de v0 o's 12 WERE Ticccbibsdcinbescibcs Pde wie nEemeeees Ocs|-- 
: . Repair and shop work, miscel- a we } | 
a SE cMieichab «<b eitbatdes doce PR RARE SS, oS, oe... ¥ ~—— 
aha ee * 5 dae tel SAL RES. | 63,200 | 63,200 | 17, 568 
Eh be. | aim - 
f i itetibathinebberceeses 1,151 | 85, 635 20, 504 PRT > 2,578, 448 |?» 598, 952 225, 892 ~ 
3 a ate ! paieintn — ii Clot 
{i 1 Estimate. 3 Less than 1. 
Fari 
] 
24 
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THR TABLE 4.—VALUE OF GOODS USED OR SOLD THAT WERE PRODUCED UNDER THE 
LAGR ‘STATE-USE, PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PIECE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, AVERAGE 
CON. NUMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR OF CON- 
vjCTS, BY INDUSTR Y—Continued. 
Wisconsin—Stlate reformatory—Green Bay. 
Aver- Value of goods or produce sold, by 
age F system under which produced 
’ Value of | 
a num ber ~oods | — Amount 
: | of con- poe | pa id 
id Rote » . S u- 
Industry. pg produced ae 
a | ployed Ce Public Piec Contract otal. | labor of 
m | under | ~~... | account. | price. ” “| convicts. 
system. | 
systems, ”- 
named. 
= _— . | | - 
ReeGWE os cada sWeocsesscssdescesastecooess. 4 $665 ~ ee Te. csandae $5 
SE ORS OE A SE Pee OOP snudecs 169 
Clothing: : - _ 
Garment making, unclassified .| l Yt, RE Ee Ree ee ee cal 
Children’s play suits..........| re ey ‘tee ta ie '$1,149,036 1,149,030 $61, 229 
a eee] 13 Os | Sas ae eres ee. Te ee 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live | 
stock S cttinn ss he hed Sdneseneseces | 32 | 19, 509 0 Se ee See pee 
Granite cutting (monumental | ! 
Es = ce RET ied eee Th ARO ER eae Cee 2 
Linens, ete., making and mending 1 | Saee enn ate atGg eles sseedalemncebmasdlosednnks baminenrenaaie 
eas eee SE tlsdll cencadidlit Conniascoeittaninp nial neato eee 
| oss tcl aed. mee ae 05 | 34,818 | 11,569 |!1, 149, 030).......... 1, 160, 599 61,229 
W isconsin—I ndustrial Home for Women—Taycheedah 
Clothing | 
Garment making and mend- 
0 a eee | l op ee ee ae eee eS 
Tailoring...... eT Uti this Pith ca ee te pee: | ee a eee Seer ere 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live | | 
ot nit, Ga ene Ll | 663 | | ES eee Ae 
Linens, ete., making aud mending + | 731 | Pe Uincsadeautiaene BE boscccecede 
Ee Neer ee Hee 16} 3,533 | dR OR A 
W isconsin State prison -Wa upun. 
Baking, commercial. ...........- Ne Vr ceie oc ccclivesccbbbh lavadacdeesiecnndaagaeeeelenense 
Clothing: 
Garment making, unclassified 2 ER SPE Cee AUPE) Cee eee ce) Pe ere 
_ + Ese pe bb'ndceces jie * it BES: logic cactipanacesselsoeeus bud clessyesuaeuisesapeabed 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live 
PUAN... .cchesecvesces 101 et. Se © See eee en fare 
MesletWitate Ace's osc cts veces ccéess eee Fe ae ee ae $681,446 | 681,446 | $139,682 
PO, See ee ee Pe rey Oe ein ccdclsscancesttleddsscgeeetestana sdefos tees vied 
14 Linen, etc.,.making and mending. . 2 ORE Sor etbs wc dcloedasegdisle dacecsescelaesscabed Maseudievs 
“ Pn con ccesene 4 ae ee ee Sen icant chasie ar casera 
14 Quarrying and crushing stone wel ] 3, 053 PD lisviccsste sieubdiess OP Wavdvadssce 
- Repair and shop work, miscel- | 
wy ll ] | OS ST, A eS Mpa re 
ee | 16 15, 800 A EEE SAE leenevcsnct 
Tags, licenses, etc................. 12 60, 405 Se St oy ee 
Peas vscccsccccccs 85 I i a ES 1h cxasdonai 
EN see 554 161, 433 GE lencewsswan 681, 446 1, 205, 905 139, 682 
- W yoming—Sliate penitentiary— Rawlins. 
a Clothing: | | 5 : 
Men’s cotton work shirts. .... TER jo cicnnvaga ess «0h 1$1,696,014).... $1,696,014 $42,053 
Farm, garden, dairy, and live | | 
a } P a } 
POSUERE be ew ee 66 66 66d 066 eeowet 13 $7,017 Ceres eee | Cece scecccs|ecscereseseesisesesess 
aaa aie mae 9” rg a ee ee be 
BE RE ETT LE 225 eo oe ee | ae 1,696,014 42,053 
re = 
1 Estimate. 
* Less than 1. 
* Plant not in operation this year; sales made from stock on hand. 
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Taste 4.—VALUE OF GOODS USED OR SOLD THAT WERE PRODUCED UNDEF! 

























































































STATE-USE, PUBLIC-ACCOUNT, PTIRCE-PRICE, AND CONTRACT SYSTEMS, AV: \, ; T 
NUMBER OF CONVICTS EMPLOYED, AND OUNT RECEIVED FOR LABOR 01 | 
VICTS, BY INDUSTRY—Concluded. ™ a 
W yoming—I ndustrial institute—W orland. 
Aver- Value of goods or produce sold, by 
age Val [ system under which produced. 
num ber won oo 
of con- 
victs | __used te 
Industry. produced 
foyed | URder | pubic | Piece | sri 
~ DIOS | State-use . = tece | Contract.| Total. |. ali 
t system, | 2ccount. price. ( 
‘systems, * | 
| named. 
Colt 
——— Dis 
Farm, garden, dairy, and livestock | 39 | $18,204 SS RD eee | $1, 862 : 0 
United States penitentiary—Aitlanta, Ga. low 
Clothing: : | Mai 
Garment making, unclassified. 6 5 ee ESS AIRES Mar 
Overalls.and jumpers....-.... 6 | TS siete anedllnenertatearicand ee ee 
RS ee. 52 gg eS ie-s'nis Gui qualliaeratendhes leiinene « ql 
Farm, garden, dairy ,and livestock. 180 aa since Anal nae eared re ae l Mi 
Furniture (wood and iron)........ 12 i 3} ewes | REESE SOR Dali earatirace 
Linens, ete., making and mending. 3 SE Secde cteeewies scau 4s ties acdsee ees’ ’ ss cee 
Repair and shop work, miscel- 
PP amen = (1a RS RE SS aE 125 | 110, ae ore Sree Serer aa . it 
DOCMMMRIMG «00. odeceiscsssuedces: 16 _ ER GR EFSS AUS Oey, tne ec ereys: > ae Mis 
Shoe sapaiting OE RE PEE AE 7 «69 ee CRIES KORTE ORI Mo 
Textiles: Net 
ee ee ee | SE eT Sch tinnechalsneeschaoelvcatcdanesletics ates Nei 
; _ Duck, remnants and waste...| _ | eee eS ee eS eee ee | $16,693 
yt RIDE ncccesacapessccccesees 12 12,881 |.......--- abana vee EERE (SSSR 
i ie oan eae ees 2,066 {2,006,951 | 16,693 |.......... rae 16,693 |. No 
J i a es ee Tae Oxk 
Pe! 
United States penitentiary— Leavenworth, Kans. ee 
Vir 
| Wa 
Ti Dh i diminpebibtnehs «cence 45 a ol ei ee I Nc een 
Brooms and brushes............. 6 BS Bian doco ebacuses | SS, CPP 
7 Clothing: We 
Overalls and jumpers........ 11 Selaccwrccts Rare cepa SF ; Wi 
ERE Ra SE 58 fee a ee anne . 
NS 600i cusatwondens 8 REESE RES SS EY TRY pe ON 
Farm, garden, dairy, and livestock. 85 $5 BED Bhbn kee oad bocce ccodn SL einnienen thepacienae sa 
Linens, etc., making and mending. 29  § 3 eee Relig aon Speer cee Js Ka 
Ethie onkeiis pe aan 33 eli Satins tdaiiitedin« seibede saaly= 
Repair and shop work, miscel- W: 
: IIS Dibthe bic on dnian decide on ee 194 i aianietii swalvidlasacestueceleonh nace ‘ 
; Shoemaking..............-.... tind 41 i ctanuhhethln«sheedtbiiheasnseleggamance: 
: NS EE EE 31 8 ES SERS FS Qe 
t } | = 
; SE cigeaclnAntiteiiienhegel 541 | 218,887 |.......... RR ba  apnceben tenis a aretsteene + 
: ! | E ae 
: : ae ; 
i United States penitentiary— McNeil Island, Wash. he 
i : eS - 
33 Clothing: | | | ! 
Hy Garment making, unclassified. 2 Js oo eS een wee a 
DT sscnhivnedesscsenetnrs 2 tT D.cabeannsslbenss$s00dneectyanihliccedghetes |e «> 
3 Farm, garden, dairy, and livesteck. 33 I, ob daicnelecasenises- 0 ET EE -” , 
: EEE CE a 8 en ee, Sen Pre rer Dass | 
f Linens, etc., making and mending. 4 DP Evans chquehslh coceppenebebaabiweatiGncccccs- » 
} Repair and shop work, miscel- 
7 IN ANN obs dana cnnanascilil 19 = | ae ic cednndaabebtominals a 
PY Sand and gravel unloaded.........|  (®) SPs concise no cl-cessckdieihe dau per Re « 
: Shoe ee ee 2 RE tain tbe «oe Shes ccomane iasseuanleieataanes |--- 
ft Wood cutting and unloading ..... 28 iin dinsivendsdisaide casas locceccese|--- : 
" MEE, hes a ccccackans 94] 81,308 |.......... ADA teste | alte, cade i c. 
| | 
3 Less than 1, 


: 
} 
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I} TA 5r5.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF STATE AND FEDERAL CONVICTS EMPLOYED UNDER 
AGE “PUBLIC WORKS AND WAYS SYSTEM AND VALUE OF CONSTRUCTIONS, BY STATE 















































Average number of con- | Vali P 
- slue of— 
victs employed on— | 
State. | 
Building Road con-| Building | road con- 
con truc- struction construc- | structis 
tion. —.: Ge aor 
| 
— - —ow —_— 
\ wea D, cn b ied Ce aes ae ea ee | eee $1, 112, 872 |..... i 
A PiSONIE bbb dindp «Wied 6 06 Sbiei dso 40 dads de + 6s dunes snob bse0 065 lemimar ccmesae ae $60, 000 
{ rnia | 
EE ed cnt incltiditen diene San oe « head > dade weet | 174 185 130, 000 | 240, 090 
an Quentin.......... calls dron acsilhanhaa kate ealiek esse oeaia emem BS Seat |) salle 400, 000 
pe a A ee ee Pit, Seeks ohae2 317 62 225, 000 | 500, 000 
Dict right cdeidnnin a tiiten « with id inhadyted = itidee< 9 ee ee > ADRS... acdncun 
Pci SEM abi thinadvcwets'cb-cccvcccseheveeBeddeupes 6 757 | 12,000 | 2,025, 
( Ee eh AT aS Sid. sinlelelh ood Sika 4c « +e eee ee 3. 258 eee 3 : 5, 030, 3 
itl a ett ec Re Pept ME dig TN i EGR, og Oe Ne. ctannoc 
ear eee BE PE AS eS 5e ee bite ddteet Seee. cub bbwed __,, LYSE 30,000 4. ........ 
ee Se ee ee ee ee ee eo eee ere erT) ey fe REN: SY eee 
AT hae Te arcs WAN  milltems » pix lhe Med bhdew lade aie gp Alsace tea! Fs .| 195, 000 |. 
SeR IE. ELSE) aad eee conpdeeisd Acai id | ”S RPPRETIT OF | $53,291 | 
A UR LST RL EN SS SS Ae 70, 000 
Marviand: | 
ee ee ee ee eee ey eee ee ee 6 | ahaa - ) 
chad sides akeygeewdnedesdeds tepig sho sdbbereppecuncegesas 3 | 1, 561 
Michigan: | | 
Ree eh RE SPREE Sek TE eS Fe A ee Pea | NS De Mn «dine meee 
I ois kas sk bbb ected tbs stb bh dss ss cb sb0 chp ee at 2 aie eee | 6 fo) ee 
Marquette.......- iheldbhe Da tno od beh Gaesacscéce sad | | = ee & ee Se 
pe dues RR ll BSS ain Ny BEN le ty nee GA SOE Ladagy, ON a hhh SG —........... 
RED led Ath A ocklid dels ankle obbdicthadtnilendebes « _) ee yey /e  » RSE eee 
ne a eh ehannSe Te RRS | Aide 25, 975 
eer eae! ties dé Aid acted <ive chcaas. ¥evibebbecd LL, is dé bees J iecieccdisska 5, 000 
Ne ‘\) York: i 
eee es re 2h See. Ve 2 oma coatee abe 7 31 20, 000 | 44,842 
eR REA TSE a eS) Ger ae ee eee 1b 42 17, 000 | 34, 852 
a ae Ibe Re ET SR. Pe re PE ete 53 4 42,000 | 2, 4il 
drt bs chess abd oe cb ible cadodpcccenebed ae SRD MM ccisiedcsss 1, 455, 176 
CELA « til d, kn thcicenddas hss eiaee caseetesed _ aero ee 
a he. enna vette ceudadeccseten tad Pe Bosedsadeseak Se Oe Tv sbas bevecee 
Pes dees saul s ach bp sernesers desumeenee cdane , epi apeenene ee | ee ee 
et is vanheeeee ahem ft A ee ee 8 10, 000 
Virginia..... eS, pdtee te  eaAcbts = nvbnnakdacaks deed Rs cobiemdedd |) LOPE 1, 786, 800 
Washington: | | 
SNL dns donebubigluce loveceusyocencaaekt (°) | Cal bt ey RO UIR SS 
Monroe...... ECB SS SSA ETT SE RAS Cee Sh epee re eS 2 5 | 7, 000 >, 200) 
RS, TT Ye i Sa PR A eRe > | Gc 10 196, 000 
WP eh coded a. th dob bks bo dees cnbebobiestsasaee 2) PARAS SO FEOO baaciccess 
EEE OD MEREMIEROON Sg 5 oc bcc ucitcccmeccaquevecs 3,034 5.967 | 3.373, 830 11 , 827, 714 
Kansas: 
United States penitentiary................-.--.2--- SOP seseecase a 8 Se ee ° 
Washington: 
United States penitentiary........................- EP Wale thacnased a eee b 
Total, United States institutions ................- inale«<eccang 8 |" ee 
7 I a Ee EE a — 
Total, all institutions.......................«..--- | 3, 796 | 5,967 | 3,503,831 q 11, 827, 714 
; 


‘Estimate; also includes ralireed construction, $40,009. 
ae of the convict department at Baton Reuge. Convicts are distributed throughout the 
(eon prison farms. 

a( onstruction oflevees and grade work. 

‘Represents what State paid institution and inmates. 
*Includes some repair work. 

Construction work on Bull Creek Dam. 

7 Estimate of work on dam in Parleys Canyon. 

®* Estimate. 

* Less than 1. 

Grading and draining roads. 


~ 
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Shifting of Occupations among Wage Eamers as Determined 
Occupational History of Industrial Policyholders. 


By Lovis I. Dusuin, Pa. D., Statistician, AND Ropert J. Vane, J 
METROPOLITAN LirE INSURANCE Co., NEw York. 


HE effect of occupation on both health and longevity ovviously 
is a subject of great interest to the life insurance companies. 
They are keen to evaluate such effects, in order to classify 
fairly applicants for insurance in premium groups according to 
the extent of their hazard. In the past, no one company has |)ad 
a sufficiently large number of persons insured in any particular occu- 
pation to make it possible to determine the actual life span and risk 
of any large number of such occupations. It has been necessary fo) 
the larger companies to combine their experience, and as a result 
an instructive investigation on occupational mortality was issued 
m 1913 as a part of the Medico-Actuarial Investigation.' This report 
was limited entirely to the ordinary policyholders of the compa: 
and largely to so-called standard applicants. This very limitation 
excluded at one stroke the large number of insured who are exposed 
to a serious amount of hazard, although a few occupations with 
decided hazards were included. The value of this investigation was 
also somewhat marred by the fact that it was based entirely on ‘he 
occupation at the time of the issuance of the insurance and did not 
take into account at all the shifting of occupations after the policies 
were issued. 

Since the above investigation was completed, many students of 
industrial hygiene have looked to the industrial insurance companies 
as perhaps better equipped than others to compile accurate mortality 
statistics for various occupations of the industrial type. The thoug!t 
has been that such companies, with their very large industrial clicn- 
tele, could keep records of their risks by occupation and at reg 
intervals evaluate the mortality of homogeneous working-class 
groups. This, however, has always been considered an impossi)le 
task by those intrusted with the mortality records of such companirs. 
In the first place, it has seemed impossible to maintain a separate 
file of industrial policyholders according to occupation because o! 
the great cost that such a file would involve, and, second, because 
it has been felt that any such file would hardly meet with the firs! 
requirement of the investigation due to the enormous shifting of 
occupations among industrial workers. The feeling, therefore, |: 
been that too little would be gained from such an investigation ‘o 
justify the cost of keeping the necessary records. The following 
tabulation was undertaken, at the request of Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, 
United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, to determine thie 
extent to which our suspicion as to the shifting of occupations in 
the life of the worker was actually justified by thefacts. Incidentally, 
such a tabulation should throw some light on the occupational his- 
tory of industrial workers, although, of course, it was realized that 


? Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors and the Actuarial Society of America. Medico- Ac! 
rial Mortality Investigation, Vol. 111, Effect of Occupation on Mortality. | New York, 1913. 
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»o complete history could be obtained from the records at hand. 
it is obviously a matter of interest to know whether men are more 
ikely to shift their occupations if their initial employment exposes 
‘hem to such hazards as excessive heat, to dusts, to poisonous gases 
or to arduous labor; likewise, whether the skill required plays any 
yart in determining the continuity of such employment. The pur- 
nose of this study, therefore, was a dual one. It was, first, to answer 
‘he specific question as to whether changes are a serious item in the 
employment history of workers, and, second, what relation occupa- 
‘ions bear to each other, as determined by the proportion of workers 
sing from one specified occupation to another. 

This study was limited entirely to two records of the occupation 
as kept for industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., namely, that at the time of the issuance of the policy and 
that at the time of the death of the policyholders. The cases were 
selected at random from among those men upon whom the company 
paid death claims during the months of August, September, and 
October, 1923. A total of 4,198 cases was bot A vet j The table 
shows, for each main industrial heading and for the numerically 
more Important occupations, the per cent remaining at death in the 
same padvetry and occupation as at the time of the issuance of the 
insurance, together with the number in the several occupations into 
which the original workers had gone. In order that the table might 
not be unduly extended it was found necessary to limit the showing 
of the occupations into which the policyholders went after leaving 
their original occupations. It was decided not to show the distri- 
bution by particular occupations for the following broad industrial 
sroups: Agriculture, extraction of minerals, trade, public service, 
nd clerical occupations. It was found upon inspection that no 
less than 70 per cent of the total cases coming under each of these 
broad industrial titles were accounted for in one or at most in two 
kindred occupations; for example, there were 301 cases recorded as 
engaged in “‘trade,”’ but of these 139 were merchants or shopkeep- 
ers, and 108 were store clerks or salesmen. These similar occupa- 
tions together accounted for 82 per cent of the total number of cases. 
lt is clear that the total for the combined trade occupations is repre- 
sentative of these two important classes and that very little would 
be gained by showing the distribution among o:her occupations of 
the remaining 54 cases. A similar condition obtains in the other 
industries mentioned above. The most important individual occu- 
pations within each of these industries are shown in footnotes to 
the table, together with the number of cases and the per cent which 
such cases are of the total number for the entire industry. The 
group of “‘professional”’ occupations contains no one occupation of 
outstanding importance. It is a miscellaneous group made up of 
actors and edlinenn photographers, nurses, and a number of other 
occupations requiring varying degrees of training. The manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries were separated into four main 
divisions, namely, skilled building trades, other skilled trades, un- 
qualified labor, and manufacturing operatives and laborers. It 
should be noted that for all of these industries the number of deaths 
upon which were calculated the proportion remaining in the same 
occupation at death as at issuance of insurance will not be found 
in the table. These percentages were calculated on and abstracted 
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from a separate tabulation sheet. In classifying the various 
pations under industrial headings the Classified Index to 0 
tions, published by the United States Bureau of the Census in 
was followed. Although the statement of occupation on the | 
trial applications dic not permit of the extensive classification 
by the Census Office, it was found that the titles of the code | 
company fitted very well into the census code. The chief 
with the industrial code of the company lies in the fact that | 
not provide for a separation of laborers from the skilled and 
skilled workers in the manufacturing industries. It would be | 
desirable to have such a distinction made, but the information 
on the company’s industrial applications makes such a disti 


impracticable. 
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The combined investigation shows that only 41.5 per cent were 
fund in the same occupation at death as at the issuance of the 
nsurance. A higher proportion, namely 57.3 per cent, remained 
the same industry, although not necessarily in the same occu- 
ation. The proportions remaining in the same occupation varied, 
of course, With the several occupations, ranging from the minimum 
of 23.7 per cent for saloon keepers and bartenders to a maximum of 
74.6 per cent for tailors. 


industries and Occupations Showing a High Proportion Remaining in Same Occu- 
pation at Death as at Issuance of Insurance. 


NEXT to tailors, the highest proportion of constancy in occupa- 
‘Y tion for any group was found among mining occupations, 
amely, 72.3 per cent. It should be explained that this high pro- 
yortion for miners is due partly to the classification code, which 
provides that anyone working in the mines, regardless of his occupa- 
‘ion, be classified under the mining title. The figures do, however, 
ndicate clearly a tendency on the part of mine workers to remain 
in the mines and to advance or retrograde within the mining em- 
ployments. Railroad track and yard workers also show a tendency 
io remain in some track or yard occupation. The proportion thus 
rmaning was 63.8 per cent. Apart from these two groups, prob- 
ably the most important factor determining the proportion of workers 
remaining in an occupation between the date of issuance of the insur- 
ance and the date of death is the degree of skill required by the 
occupation. Thus we find among the highest occupations, tailors, 
4.6 per cent; professional workers, 71.4 per cent; barbers and hair- 
dressers, 69 per cent; plumbers and fitters, 63 per cent; carpenters, 
59.1 per cent; textile mill operatives, 56.7 per cent; glass workers, 
if per cent; and tobacco workers, 56 per cent. In all probability 
the skilled and semiskilled operatives in textile mills, tobacco fac- 
tories, and glass factories would show an even higher proportion if 
the laborers had not been included with them. It is to be regretted 
that the occupation code used did not permit the actual differen- 
tiation of clear-cut occupations in all these cases. To have done 
that, however, would have made the entire task impracticable. 


Industries and Occupations with a Low Proportion Remaining in Same Industry 
and Occupation at Death as at Issuance of Insurance. 


yuk larger number of the listed occupations showed relatively low 

percentages of constancy. The lowest were represented by 
saloon keepers and bartenders, 23.7 per cent; hostlers and stable- 
men, 25.9 per cent; and teamsters, drivers, and chauffeurs, 34.6 
per cent. ft should be noted, however, that each of these occupa- 
tions is perforce gradually becoming of less importance. Hostlers, 
stablemen, teamsters, and drivers are being gradually forced to 
seek other employments, due to the increasing use of the automo- 
bile as a vehicle of transportation. Saloon keepers and bartenders 
have been practically legislated out of the list of occupations, except 
that a number still continue to tend bar in soft-drink establishments. 
The proportion for saloon keepers would have been even smaller, 
but for the fact that the company has a large number of Canadian 
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policyholders who are included in the investigation. As woul }\q 


expected, unskilled labor showed a very low proportion of constancy 9 wit! 
25.8 per cent. The following occupations, all of which are y).(\. and 
up entirely of or contain a large proportion of unskilled work.) hair’ 


showed a low percentage in the same occupation at death 
issuance of insurance. Jron-foundry workers, 34.8 per cent: |): 
shoremen and stevedores, 38.1 per cent; iron and steel mill wore). om 
41 per cent; watchmen and guards, 42.9 per cent; janitors and 
building employees, 42.9 per cent. It is noteworthy to find a 
the occupations with a very low proportion of constancy such . 
pations as bookkeeper and office assistants, 35 per cent; store co! 
and salesmen, 38.1 per cent. The explanation of this probab| 
in the fact that clades number of persons engaged in thes: 
suits are young people who change, when an opportunity pr 
itself, to more remunerative employments. The relatively joy 
wages of clerks, as compared with the high wages in other o¢eipa- 
tions at the present time, is probably an important factor in the |oy 
figure for clerks and explains the shifting to the more remuner:(iy, to ¢ 
employments, such as skilled building trades, other skilled tra:|o< mel 
chauffeurs, manufacturing operatives and laborers, and steam ani 
street railroad occupations. The low proportion for farmers, 4|.s wol 

er cent, seems to bear out the popular idea that these workers 

aving the farms because of high wages in other industries and ty 
imereasing difficulty of making farming on a small scale pay. 


Relation of Occupation at Death to Occupation at Issuance of Insuranc: 


T WAS expected that a close relationship might be shown betwen 
some occupations at the issuance of insurance and the occupations 

at death. The results, however, indicated no very close or direct 
connection. In a general way, it seems that the more skilled wor!.crs 

o later to other skilled trades, and the less skilled shift to lab. 

ecordingly, it is found that only 4 per cent of the painters, 7 
cent of the tailors, and 13 per cent of the carpenters who shi! i« 
their occupation are classified at death among a eat unqualified, 
whereas 20 per cent of the iron-foundry workers, 25 per cent of 
iron and steel mill workers, and 29 per cent of the janitors were so 
classified. Conversely, 32 per cent of the painters, 20 per cent of the 
tailors, and 15 per cent of the carpenters who shifted either went to 
one of the skilled building trades or to some other skilled trade. | 
the less skilled iron-foundry workers the proportion of those changing 
occupations who changed to the skilled trades was only 7 per cv! 
and for poamiees 8 per cent. The proportion among iron and s'0« 
mill workers is an exception, as 19 per eent of such workers changiny 
their occupations went to the skilled trades. It is probable tha 
this high figure is a matter of chance variation, due to the smal 
number of cases. In considering the relation of occupation 
death to occupation at issuance of insurance it must be kept in mini 
that the deaths im this study all oceurred within the brief period 0! 
three months. Obviously, the business conditions prevailing at ‘\\ 
time of the study affected the results very materially. Thus, duriig 
July, August, and September, 1923, there was heavy activity in | 
helitiing trades and wages were high. This fact accounts in part /0r 
the large proportion of some of the skilled workers who chang«! 
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‘heir occupation to go into the skilled building trades. Among those 
with such high proportions were machinists, 12 per cent; printers 
aad pressmen, 13 per cent; shoemakers, 15 per cent; and barbers and 
hairdressers, 15 per cent. A study covering the deaths over a much 
longer period of time would show a somewhat different condition. 
(ndoubtedly, a large proportion of the shifting of occupations in 
some instances is due to the weakened condition of the men brought 
about by arduous labor, exposure to dusts, to fumes, to poisons, ete. 
It is difficult to show this in so limited a study. However, we have 
an indieation of the operation of such factors in a few of the occu- 
pations. The occupation of painter is one which requires consider- 
able skill and one which should therefore have a high proportion of 
constaney of occupation, but only 50.5 per cent of such men remained 
painters. It is possible that the explanation for this comparatively 
low proportion lies in the fact that these men had been poisoned by 
lead, which made it necessary for them to accept some other occu- 
pation. If we had a sufficient number of deaths, we might be able 
to establish this fact more definitely by the industries to which the 
men went, but with our limited number of deaths this could not be 
done. Undoubtedly, among the glass workers, the iron-foundry 
workers, and the iron and steel mill workers there are a number of 
men who were forced to leave their occupations because of exposure 
to excessive heat and heavy labor. But again the number of deaths 
is too small to show any relation between the effect of their employ- 
ment and the occupations to which these men went. Perhaps we 
might find such instances among the janitors and porters or among 
the public service group, which is largely composed of watchmen and 
guards; possibly also among the steam and street railroad employ- 
ments, all of which.are represented among the occupations to which 
they went. If we could have included in our study some of the 
occupations with more pronounced hazards, such as grinders, stone 
cutters and sandblasters, and operatives in chemical manufacturing, 
we would, undoubtedly, have Cait the hazards of employment to 
be one of the most important factors in the shifting of employment. 
We have shown that the shifting of occupation is of serious im- 
portance in the employment history of workers. The contention of 
the insurance officials that this factor makes valueless extensive 
studies of mortality by occupation among these industrial workers 
is therefore justified. The most important factors in the shifting of 
occupation are shown to be the degree of skill required by the occu- 
pation and the activity and high wages in different fields of employ- 
ments, and we have indicated that the hazards of employment are 
also important. A general tendency was noted for skilled workers 
to shift to other skilled employments and for the unskilled to remain 
in unskilled occupations or to engage in some form of laboring. 
We are aware that the results of an analysis covering only 4,200 
deaths is only suggestive of what a more comprehensive study might 
show. It would be desirable, for one thing, to study each occupation 
by the age at the issuance of insurance as well as for the period of 
time which had elapsed between the date of issuance of the policy 
and the date of death. In this way we should get a fairly complete 
occupational history and arrive at some idea of the shifting about due 
merely to advancement on the part of the younger men and to the 
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backsliding of the older men. Such an analysis would be of yalyp 
not only to the insurance executive but to the economist and {}. 
industrial manager as well. It is hoped that this limited study jj 
suggest a more extensive one to those who have the facilities fo, 
studying the occupational history of industrial workers in more detaij 
It would be very desirable to have the points brought out in this 
analysis kept in mind and to include also a larger number of spevific 
occupation titles, so that the influence of the hazards of employment 
on the shifting of occupation might be more clearly determined. 





The German Meta! Workers’ Federation.' 


By Frirz Kummer, Epiror or ME&TALLARBEITER-ZEITUNG. 


N JUNE, 1891, the craft unions of the German metal industry met 

| in conference at Frankfort on the Main with the object of fownd- 

ing a national organization for the workers of that industry, 
Up to that time there had existed only a small number of unimpor- 
tant craft unions, which as a rule limited their activities to their special 
trade and locality and in some instances were either only loo 
connected with each other or were not connected at all. To be sure 
the necessity of establishing a closer connection between the various 
trade groups had been felt long before, but its realization was pre- 
vant by legal obstacles and also by divergences of opinion a 
the best method of bringing about such a connection. The con 
versy centered in the question of “craft unionism versus industria! 
unionism.’’ Should local unions be formed for each individual trae, 
the locals of each trade linked together into national unions, and 
the various national trade-unions brought together into a federaticn, 
or should all trades and occupations of the metal industry be brought 
together into one local union and the locals so organized be linked 
together into a national union ? 

his question had been discussed in several conferences, but |) 
never been decided. The Frankfort conference finally settled 
controversy by adopting by a large majority a resolution which p:o- 
vided that all trades and occupations of the metal industry should |e 
organized into a single local union—that is, that organization should 
be effected on an industrial and not on a craft basis. The new 
national organization was given the name “German Metal Workers’ 
Federation” (Deutscher Metallarbeiter-Verband). It was to be “ 
organization of all persons employed in the metal industry.” ‘Thi 
proponents of craft unionism made gloomy prophecies concerniig 
the future of the new federation, and the other side also can harily 
be said to have acclaimed with enthusiasm the decision of the cv 
ference. At all events, few of the delegates to the conference antic'- 
pated that the trade-union child, at whose christening they had 
assisted, would in a few decades become the giant of the internation! 
trade-union family. The German Metal Workers’ Federation began 
its career with a membership of only 23,000, but at the end of 1922 
it had more than 1,600,000 full-paying members. Its membersliip 
has increased with fair regularity, a decrease having taken place on!y 
during the World War. This is shown by the following table: 








i Translated by Alfred Maylander, of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
[740] 
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DEVELOPMENT OF GERMAN METAL WORKERS’ FEDERATION, 1891 TO 1922. 
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This stupendous growth of the federation is, of course, largely due 
40 the powerful expansion of the German metal industry. The 
Mransformation of Germany from an agricultural into an industrial 
Kountry had- begun even before the conference. The full magni- 
“tude of this economic revolution can be appreciated only if one con- 
Feiders that while, in 1882, 42.5 per cent of the German population 
qwere dependent on agriculture for their living, by 1907 this percentage 
had fallen to 28.6. During this 25-year period millions of men left 
“he rural districts and flocked to the towns to find employment in 
mndustry. A very large, if not the largest, part of these migrants 
were absorbed by the metal industry. The need in this industry 
Mor cheap and willing labor was great and steadily growing. In the 
‘smelting process, as well as in the construction of machinery, numer- 
Hous important inventions had been made which had to be tested, 
Smproved, and utilized. The German export trade needed more 
"steamships and had to satisfy the growing demand of the world 
markets for German machinery and metal goods. Iron and steel 
“became more and more the backbone of the entire economic life. 
Elevators and ore bridges, blast furnaces and converters sprang 
‘up over night in the ore and coal mining districts, and in their neigh- 
"borhood large plants were built for the working up of the raw mate- 
Bials thus Doducod: Soon thereafter metal works and machinery 
Mactories were erected side by side throughout the entire country. 

_ The peasants’ sons, unskilled in any craft, generally found em- 
ployment where physical strength counts for more than vocational 
training—that is, in the iron and steel industry. This change from 
darm to workshop increased their income and improved their standard 
jof living, and this improvement, while small, was enough to make 
‘them forget their homesickness and to preclude any strong urge to 
join a trade-union for obtaining better working conditions. This 
Sarcumstance explains in part the fact that before the war only a 
Mew thousand of the workers in the iron and steel industry were 
nembers of the Metal Workers’ Federation. A great change came, 
Jiowever, with the end of the war and the revolution, when the workers 
}n the great iron and steel mills began to join the federation if large 
numbers. 

From the first day of its existence the Metal Workers’ Federation 
kept its doors wide open, because its aim, as already mentioned, has 
always been to become ‘the organization of all persons employed 
)n the metal industry.”’ In accordance with this aim, any man or 
#Wvoman, artisan, day laborer, or apprentice, who in any manner 
Jproduced or worked up any kind  f metal was welcomed by the 
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federation as a member. However, in a number of trades the ¢.)) fad 
to join the common organization of the metal workers fell o; 
ears. The local unions of the molders, coppersmiths, enc: ) 
blacksmiths, goldsmiths, and other trades held aloof from the \j.:.) ite 
Workers’ Federation, partly because they had no confidence , emit 
future of the federation, and partly because they believed that . th 
craft unions were better able to safeguard their interests. thee 

reality, however, brought about a gradual change of 0; | 
Nearly every day taught them an expensive lesson which s|)~, 
them the advisability of joining the young but steadily ; ours’ 
sister organization. One trade after the other joined the fed. snot! 
Thus it has come about that for several years past all the trad: | speci 
the metal industry, with the exception of the coppersmiths o reg 
7,000), have been organized in the Metal Workers’ Federatio: lema 
even the coppersmiths’ union is expected to amalgamate wi ie 6 
federation in the near future, since several thousand of its me specit 
have already joined.. Among the 32 different trades organize | appli 
federation, the machinists with over 363,000 members, for ) nT 
most humerous oecupational group, the turners with 124,000 | 


bers come next, and the blacksmiths with 66,000, the mecha: ~M 
with 63,000, and the molders with 52,000, follow in the order 1 to 1 

(In these figures the unskilled workers and helpers employed in wom 
callings are also included.) Skilled male ets form 43.6 p and 


of the total membership of the federation, unskilled male \ . their 
33.57 per cent, female workers 12.11 per cent, and juvenile v of t] 
10.72 per cent. Thus the Metal Werkers’ Federation has a had, 
become the organization of all persons employed in the German | Gern 
industry. ad 1 

Organization and Administration. of th 


N THE German Metal Workers’ Federation the supreme po 

vested in the assembly of delegates, which convenes ever\ 

year. The delegates are chosen by the members, every 4,00: 

ers being entitled to one delegate. The assembly determin 
policies of the organization and elects its officers, the exe: | 
committee, and the editors of the official organs. Of the 22 o!! ric 
who form the directorate (Vorstand), 11 must be engaged in ; 
shop work, while the other 11 receive fixed salaries from the fi 
tion. The territorial field of activity of the federation is <i 
into 17 districts. At the head of each of these is a district 

(Bezirksleiter) with a staff of secretaries and clerks. The (i 


CON 
to be 
cost! 
that 


. ° . . , SVSI 
agents are appointed and paid by the executive committee of t!) Foc 
eration. A district committee elected by the district convent: one 
in charge in each district of matters relating to organization. — 


cases of emergency (strikes, lockouts, ete.) the executive comin are 
convenes the grand advisory council (Erweiterter Beirat), whic! fic 
composed of the officers of the federation, the editors, the distri 7 i 
agents, and three representatives of each of the 17 districts. . 


The officers of the local unions are elected each jos by the n - 
bership of these unions. The salaried officials of the local un wake 


may also be officers of the union. The local unions may retain ~> an 

_ cent of their revenues (initiation fees and membership duc-). Suff 
e remaining 75 per cent must be regularly transmitted to i 

treasury of the federation, which uses this money to defray the c's 
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{ adininistration of its headquarters and of the district agencies and 
ajso to pay all benefits to members. Subject to the approval of the 
yecutive Committee of the federation the local unions may for a 
mited period levy special assessments. The greatest possible uni- 
ommity and centralization is the ruling principle in the organization 
‘the federation. In accordance with this principle all members of 
‘he federation must become. members of the local union of their 
nizce of residence; all members, men, women, and apprentices, par- 
‘icipate With equal rights in the elections, meetings, educational 
ourses, ete., of their local union. Transfer from one local union to 
nother is @ very simple procedure, and is gratuitous. There are no 
-pecial seetions for the various trades. If occasionally one trade has 
o regulate a special matter, for instance, discuss a new wage schedule, 
lemand special sanitary measures, or make an inquiry into the work- 
ing conditions of the trade, then the members of the trade hold a 
special meeting, but such meetings are held very seldom. The same 
applies to National trade conferences, of which four have been held 
inrecent years. They are always called and financed by the central 
executive committee of the federation. 
At the end of 1922 six classes of membership dues were in force, 
io wit, for men over 21 years of age, men 18 to 21 years of age, 
women over 19 years of age, girls 16 to 18 years of age, apprentices, 
aud invalids, the latter paying a very low rate merely to keep up 
their membership. The benefits vary im accordance with the amount 
of the dues. ‘The relatively small number of contributory classes 
had, however, to be given up, owing to the rapid depreciation of 
German currency. Since, during the last months of 1923, wages 
had to be adjusted each week or every few days to the depreciation 
of the mark and the increased cost of living, and the money wages 
ifered greatly from town to town, the old contributory classes could 
not be maintained. In recent months the rate of dues has been 
roverned by the hourly wage rate, one week’s dues being set at one 
hour's wage. If the wage rate changes, the rate of the weekly dues 
changes accordingly. Needless to say, this innovation greatly in- 
creases the work of the treasurer. In some localities or districts with 
furly uniform industry the unions can get along with half a dozen 
contributory classes but in others two or three dozen classes have 
to be created. It is, however, generally hoped and desired that this 
costly and troublesome state of affairs will soon come to an end, and 
that with the stabilization of the German currency the former simple 
system of dues will again replace the present complex system. The 
dues are as a. rule collected each week, either in the shop through a 
specially commissioned member or, where the members live in close 
proximity, through a salaried collector who goes from house to 
house. On payment of his weekly dues each member is handed the 
oflicial journals and other literature of the federation. 

ven when the German mark was still at par the balance sheet of 
this gigantic trade-union looked like the budget of a small State. 
The gradual inflation of the currency has, however, destroyed the 
value of the long rows of figures for purposes of comparison, and it 
would therefore be of little use to quote here any of these figures. 
Suffice it to say that in 1922 alone the receipts of the central treasury 
from dues and initiation fees amounted to over 1,733,000,000 marks 
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and that 353,000,000 marks were disbursed by it for the eight diff ero); 
kinds of benefits (strike, sickness, unemployment, travel, chanve ,s 
residence, death, distress, discharge for union activity). The yo. 
ceipts from the two sources named, as well as the disbursements fo, 
benefits, are, however, actually much greater, because the |o¢9| 
unions, as has already been mentioned, retain 25 per cent of the 
receipts and grant considerable subsidies to the benefits paid by the 
central treasury. , 


During 1922 the Metal Workers’ Federation recorded no less thay 
11,091 wage “actions” (Lohnbewegungen), of which 11,016 had the 


object of securing wage increases and 75 were directed against, pro- 
posed wage reductions. More than 15,000,000 workers participated 
in the former and 104,000 in the latter. However, only 388 of these 
actions led to strikes (involving 204,000 workers); all the others were 
settled through negotiation. It may be said that practically | 
(99.3 per cent) of the actions resulted in full or at least partial succes 
for the workers. ‘The financing of these actions involved an expeni- 
iture of 309,942,000 marks by the federation. The uncommonly 
large number of wage actions speaks eloquently of the abnorma! con- 
ditions in Germany. Owing to the steady depreciation of the mark 
and the consequent enhancement of prices, wage increases had (» be 
demanded continuously by the workers, which explains the uncon- 
monly large number of wage actions. With the stabilization o| 
German currency their number will probably decrease considers ))ly. 

The extensive and varied duties of an organization of this kind an 
magnitude obviously can not be attended to solely by members who 
during the day are engaged in active work in the shops. In addition 
to the numerous unsalaried officers there were therefore (in 122 
1,521 salaried officers and employees engaged in discharging the 
administrative duties of the federation. Among the latter were |! 
officers of the federation, 2 editors, 17 district agents, 527 busivess 
managers of local unions, 318 stenographer-typists, and 271 col- 
lectors. The bureaus, printing establishments, libraries, and meeting 
halls of the unions are in many instances housed in buildings owned 
by the federation. 


Educational! Activities. 


P TO the revolution of 1918, the chief task of the free (social- 
democratic) trade-unions in Germany was to improve wages «n( 
working conditions and to educate the members for the attainment 
of this aim. Accordingly the program of the educational institutions 
of the trade-unions ni Mand 4 restricted to this somewhat narrow 
purpose. Whenever an attempt was made to extend the activities 
of the unions in this respect it led to conflicts with the monarchical 
State. Times innumerable, trade-unions or their members have }ecen 
prosecuted and condemned for having extended their activities bey oud 
their narrow legal sphere or because they have been thought to |iave 
done so. Actions and speeches of a political aspect were heavily 
punished by the courts. The monarchical State saw in the trade- 
unions nothing but organizations for the incitement of strikes and 
disturbers of the public peace and economic life, which merited 
persecution and suppression rather than to be called on for collabora- 
tion in the government and economic development of the country. 
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The great mass of the employers shared the views of the State con- 
cerning trade-unions. Even public opinion saw in the trade-unions 
only faultfinders and enemies of the Government and of the employ- 
ers, who through their demands for better wages enhanced the prices 
of all commodities and thus injured the public. That the trade- 
unions might possess great possibilities for the preservation of the 
State and that they could and should become supporters of the State 
and of economic life were conceptions in monarchical times only 
rarely encountered outside of organized labor circles. 

A change in these views did not come about until November, 1918, 
when a republican form of government had to be created to replace 
the monarchical form. In that hour of confusion, of lack of public 
authority and legal conceptions, the trade-unions showed much 
creater understanding of the needs of the State and of economic life 
than had generally been expected of them. The public began to 
comprehend that trade-unions were by no means superfluous and in- 
jurious institutions, but indispensable corporations that should be 
incorporated into the organism of the State and of economic life in 
order to become useful to the whole commonwealth. This compre- 
hension led to the calling in of the trade-unions as collaborators in 
public institutions and corporations, 1. e., to an extension of the 
activities of the trade-unions. In the years subsequent to the revo- 
lution the German trade-unions have thus become a strong force in 
promoting public peace and maintaining the republican régime. 

In order to olleeh efficiently their many new tasks it becomes 
necessary for the trade-unions not only to increase the number of 
their leaders and to secure intellectually stronger men to lead them, 
but also to educate more thoroughly the great masses of the members. 
The majority of the trade-union leaders had been active as prop- 
agandists, strike leaders, office workers, or collectors of dues, but 
now they were required to act as the workers’ representatives in ne- 
eotiations for collective wage agreements, as economists, or even as 
pioneers of democracy. This required higher intellectual training. 
Also, the number of leaders had to be increased considerably. Lim- 
mediately after the termination of the war, hundreds of thousands, 
even millions, of men flocked to the trade-unions. Most of them had 
never belonged to an organization and therefore knew little or noth- 
ing of the principles, traditions, and tasks of the trade-union move- 
ment. The close relation between rights and duties, between fac- 
tory work and the national economic system was unknown to them. 
Thus, thorough and general educational training of the rank and file 
of the trade-unions became an urgent necessity, if the newcomers 
were not to be disappointed and a falling off in the membership 
was to be prevented. But for this task a sufficient number of capable 
persons was not available. Hundreds of trade-union officers, a as a 
rule the most efficient, had become, because of the revolution, min- 
isters of State, police commissioners, chief county officials (Landrdte), 
mayors, or other public officials, and other public institutions such 
as the wage Geahds and conciliation and arbitration boards required 
the services of a great number of trained trade-unionists. There 
was, therefore, a great shortage of trade-union leaders at the very 
time when a greater number of them was urgently needed. This 
state of affairs was dangerous to the trade-union movement itself 
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and to its influence upon public affairs. To avert this danger - 
uous eflorts were made for a considerable increase in the num}),» ,: 
trade-union officers, teachers, economists, editors, organizers, 
other officials, and the institutions for the schooling of the . 
mass of union members were at the same time enlarged anc 
proved. 

The Metal Workers’ Federation has ever since its creation ad! 
to the principle that a labor organization, in addition to pro, 
bodily eas ai: for its members, must also provide ae for | 
minds. Living up to this principle, it has every year in an in 
ing measure expended strenuous efforts and money on the educ: 
of its members. However, its expenditures did not suffice fo 
educational requirements arising under the republican régime. 
federation had gained several hundred thousand members in tli 
and steel industry who had to be imbued with the spirit of t: 
unionism. Moreover, since the Metal Workers’ Federation is 
largest German labor organization the organized workers of . 
industries look up to it as a model, and thus there falls to ii 
difficult task of leading the other unions in all efforts to achie 
dustrial democracy, the highest aim of the German trade-u 
movement. All these circumstances made it imperative tha’ 
educational activities of the federation be extended and inten- 
They had to be adjusted to the double aim of training leaders « 
imbuing the great mass of the membership with a true trade- 
spirit. With this aim in view the federation included amo) 
educational activities the distribution of literature, the este 
ment of lecture courses and of a department of economies, an: 
sending of members to universities, academies, and similar |) 
educational institutions. The sum expended in 1922 for all 
activities amounted to 216,941,000 marks, or 133.88 marks per c: 
of the membership. 

Let. us consider in the first place the attendance of univer 
academies, etc., by members of the federation. It stands the i 
unions in good stead that the Government of republican Gern 
as well as the communes, now appreciates the high value of the t: 
union movement and has opened the public schools to trade-u 
members. As a rule these schools are supported by public [1 
and the students pay merely a low tuition fee. The trade-ui 
members attending the schools receive from their union during 
period of attendance, which varies between six weeks and one \ 
a sum, sufficient for their sustenance and in addition compens:' 
for their loss of wages, so that their families are provided for w'! 
they are attending school. The students are chosen by the execu! 
committee of the federation from lists proposed by the local union, 
after previous thorough examination of the mental and perso: 
fitness of the prospective students. During 1922 the federat 
disbursed 1,878,000 marks for this purpose, exclusive of the alloy 
ances granted to students by the local unions. 

A comparatively small number of members, only the most capa « 
who seem fitted to become leaders or to hold high office, are cho- 
for attendance at universities. It is obvious that a university coui-c 
is too slow a process of education for the requirements of the trac: 
unions. They need a process that will rapidly produce a corps | 
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oflicers and works council members intellectually equipped for their 
special tasks. This urgent need is best served by extension courses, 
which have been established and are superintended by the educational 
director of the Metal Workers’ Federation. He is assisted by 35 
professional teachers. According to the last annual report, 17 such 
courses Were given, with an average attendance of 57 union members 
per course. The majority (65 per cent) of the students in these 
extension courses were works council members, 5 were women and 
the remainder were trade-union officers. The ultimate choice of the 
students to be enrolled in these courses is also made by the central 
executive committee of the federation; the central treasury of the 
federation Maintains these students, furnishes them the required 
books, and compensates them for the loss in wages. The short 
duration (17 days) of these courses makes it necessary that instruc- 
tion be limited to questions closely connected with the duties of 
works council members and trade-union officers, such as the develop- 
ment of capitalism, commercial and industrial management, labor 
legislation, industrial hygiene, and history of trade-unionism. 

[he economic department of the federation, under the direction of 

a trained expert, furnishes to trade-union officers, wage negotiators, 
and works council members, especially those delegated to serve on 
the board of directors of their establishments, through the medium 
of the periodical, Volkswirtschaftliche Blitter, reliable information on 
the condition of industry and of the individual establishment, im- 
ports and exports, business contracts concluded, and orders received 
by the individual corporations. 
The economic department is divided into several sections, which 
systematically follow up the entire economic life, developments in 
the metal industry and the news in the political, economic, financial, 
and trade-union press, collect and compile all serviceable information, 
and above all study systematically the development of the trusts and 
concerns in the metal industry, their foreign and domestic business 
affairs, and their balance sheets. ‘The results of these compilations 
and studies are evrrently communicated to the local unions and works 
councils, for use in wage negotiations and on other occasions. When 
the development of a matter—the development of the trusts, let us 
say—has reached a certain stage, the result is made accessible to the 
membership of the federation and under certain circumstances also 
to the public, through a special publication, 

A special department, housed in the federation headquarters, has 
charge of the education of the juvenile members of the federation. 
The men in charge of this work in the individual local unions meet in 
conference at the headquarters from time to time to exchange ex- 
perietices, etc. Instruction courses are held for apprentices and 
juvenile workers. In addition, every juvenile member receives 
weekly the Young People’s Journal (Jugendzeitung) of the federation 
the contents of which are adapted to the intellectual and vocational 
needs of young workers. The Women’s Journal (/rauen-Zeitung), 
which forms. the intellectual bond of woman members, is also fur- 
nished gratuitously by the federation. 

The oldest and perhaps the most efficacious means of education is 
the Metal Workers’ Journal ( Metallarbeiter-Zeitung), which has been 
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the official organ of the federation since the latter’s creation. It jc 
issued weekly and given gratuitously to every member. Owing jo 
its large edition (1,748,000 copies), this journal is printed in thpoe 
different cities (Berlin, Stuttgart, and Duisburg), but the editor's 
office is at the headquarters at Stuttgart. Two of these printing 
offices, which do printing for outside parties as well as for the feders- 
tion, are owned by the federation. 

Mention has been made of the education of the works counc] 
members, those very important factors in bringing about the demo- 
cratization of industry. In addition to their duties, the works coun- 
cils were given in 1922 the legal right of delegating a member to 
serve on the board of directors of their establishment, if the latter js 
operated by a stock company. ‘This new right can, however, be oj 
advantage to the workers only if the council members delegated to 
serve on boards of directors are men with a high sense of duty, of 
great intellect, and well versed in business matters. Such delegates 
must be well informed as to the economic situation of the industry 
in general and as to the manner in which their own company does 
business in particular, and in addition have a fair knowledge o! 
commercial law. The federation is attempting to do justice to these 
requirements through special courses of instruction for workmen 
deleuntes to boards of directors, and the publication of a specia! 
periodical (Zeitschrift fiir Betriebsrdte) devoted to the practical and 
theoretical education of the works council members. This journa! is 
published fortnightly and is furnished to the 30,000 works councils 
of the metal industry either gratuitously or for a small subscription 
fee. Each issue contains articles on technical management, produc- 
tion, legal problems, court decisions, and the practical experience 
of werks councils. This journal has become the intellectual bond of 
the works councils in the metal industry and their most valua!| 
source of information. 

All this, however, describes only in part the educational activities 
of the federation. Nearly every one of the local unions has its own 
library from which seeaieen may borrow, free of charge, technica’, 
economic, sociopolitical books and works of fiction. In small locaii- 
ties the library of the metal workers’ union has generally been com- 
bined with that of the other trade-union groups. This combining 0! 
the books and funds makes possible for even small local unions tlie 
employment of a salaried librarian. The educational activities of 
the local unions can not very well be described separately, since they 
are closely connected with those of the local trade-union councils. 
This is particularly so in the case of all sorts of courses of instruction, 
theatrical performances, visits to factories and museums, etc. 


Policies of the Federation. 
Industrial Organization. 


OF THE 7,895,065 members of the German Federation of Lab: r 
(Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund) , 20.5 per cent belon: 
to the Metal Workers’ Federation. It is obvious that an affiliate: 
organization whose membership forms such a large percentage of t]) 
central organization exercises considerable influence upon the policic- 
of organized labor. At times its influence is even greater than it 
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} numerical strength would indicate, owing to the fact that a large 
‘number of its members are members of the Reichstag and State 
‘diets, editors of political journals, officers in cooperative societies, 
' delegates to political congresses, ete. 


A very important principle of the program of the Metal Workers’ 


' Federation aims at the strengthening of the trade-union movement 


through uniform organization and a unified spirit. That, of course, 
‘s the aim of all German unions, but they have differing methods of 
achieving it. The Metal Workers’ Federation, and with it several 


» other organizations, proposes to attain that aim by creating large 


industrial federations. 
Organized labor in Germany suffers from a splitting up into many 


_ croups, Which has been brought about by half a century’s evolution. 


The membership of the German Federation of Labor is distributed 
among 49 national unions, but 15 national unions with over 100,000 
members each comprise 86.6 per cent of the total membership, while 
the remaining 13.4 per cent consists of 34 smaller national unions, 
each of which is fully autonomous and possesses an extensive ad- 
ministrative organization, executive committee, official organs, etc., 
and holds its own congresses. There are enterprises, such as ship- 
vards, automobile factories, steel works, etc., in which 15 different 
unions compete for members, or in which, in case of wage negotia- 
tions, the representatives of 15 or more labor organizations demand 
to be recognized, while the employers are represented by only one 
organization. Propaganda and wage negotiations by such a multi- 
plicity of trade-union organizations give rise to continuous discord 
and financial waste, which the Metal Workers’ Federation, an indus- 
trial union in the fullest sense, would like to see avoided. It proposes 
that this shall be done through amalgamation of the small national 
unions, or, in other words, through transformation of the 49 national 
unions into a much smaller number, say about 15 industrial unions. 

The problem of this transformation was thoroughly discussed by the 
congress of the German Federation of Labor held at Leipzig in 1922. 
The metal workers, who form the vanguard of the advocates of in- 
dustrial unionism, proposed adoption of the following resolutions: 

Centralized industrial unions shall be recognized or created for large allied 
industries, such as the mining, smelting, and metal industries; building trades; 
textile industries; printing; leather industry; transport and communication; 
woodworking; public establishments; foodstuff industries; and agriculture and 
forestry, inclusive of viticulture and gardening. This shall be effected through 
the amalgamation of existing trade organizations. The congress charges the 
executive committee of the federation to work out, in the shortest possible time, 
a plan providing for an organic structure of industrial unions and for the demar- 
cation of their jurisdiction. This plan shall be submitted to the unions most 
closely concerned for further deliberation. 


This resolution was adopted by a vote of 465 to 163. The pion, J 
tion of the resolution has, of course, not led to an immediate reali- 
zation of the desired reorganization of the German trade-unions on 
an industrial basis, for tradition, custom, and the peculiar nature of 
certain trades form obstacles that can not be overcome by a simple 
resolution. Nevertheless, the Metal Workers’ Federation believes 
that it has won a great moral victory, since the resolution signifies the 
acknowledgment of its basic principle by the highest authority of 
the German trade-union system, an acknowledgment that is apt 
greatly to promote the ultimate realization of industrial unionism. 
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As a matter of fact, the idea of amalgamation has again |) 
very active since the above decision of the trade-union ¢0i). 
and several craft unions have already amalgamated with their | 
sister organizations. 


Industrial Democracy. 


Another and still more important plank in the platform 
Metal Workers’ Federation is that of ‘industrial democracy.’’ 
road to it has been opened in republican Germany through t), 
stitution and by law. As is generally known, the workers in 
German factory have during the last four years had the lega! 
of determining, through a works council, conjointly with th 
ployer, their working conditions. The new rights obtained 
this law will lead to actual industrial democracy only if the cu 
ans of these rights, the works councils, demonstrate their abi! 
make proper use of them. Fully aware of this fact, the trade- 
have turned their full attention and efforts to the intellectu: 
moral strengthening of the works councils. The Metal W. 
Federation has shown the greatest zeal in this respect, for it | 
that the most difficult part in the realization of industrial ec) 
falls on its shoulders, since the metal industry forms the iron 
bone of German industrial iife. Still, industrial democracy, ali! 
in itself of great importance to the working class, is for the | 
Workers’ Federation only a means of achieving its supreme ai: 
socialization of industry. This aim comes to the fore in all | 
liberations and in many of its resolutions. Thus it says im the :.- 
lution in which the last congress (1921) of the federation deter: 
its policies: 

The solution of the world crisis can be effected only through soci: 

* %* *, The Metal Workers’ Federation is called to cooperate in a 
manner in the achievement of socialization. In order to render this coo) 
efficient the congress * * * declares indispensable: 

The organization of all manual and intellectual workers, 

The exploitation of all possibilities for promoting the interests of th 
workers, 

A well-built system of works and economic councils which does n 
barriers to the development of the influence of the workers upon the p: 
production, 

The training of the workers for the accomplishment of their task 
régime of socialization. 

This political pronouncement expresses the opinion of all lu 
thought and of all crafts represented in this gigantic trade-u 
Its members may at times have differing views on this or that 
tion, but in striving for socialization, their supreme aim, the. 
always in accord. Tt is true that in none of the resolutions | 
federation has anything definite been said about the practical | 
of this high aim. Such a statement seems to be considered prem: 
or superfluous at the present time. Instead of dwelling upo 
ultimate but still far-removed aim, hand and mind are workin. 
achieving the prerequisites for the attamment of this aim, 
will require great effort and much time. 
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Land Law of Esthonia.! 


By ANDREW PRANSPILL. 


r TP TO the middle of the last century practically all the land in 
|} Esthonia was owned by German landlords, the native Estho- 

' nians living either on the baronial estates as laborers or on 
-mall tenant farms, the rent for which they paid to the manor 
| labor, field products, hides, flax, wool, lich, and the lke. 
rhe Germans had gained their foothold in Esthonia in the beginning 
‘the thirteenth century through the invasion of the Teutonic 
hts, who conquered and Christianized the country. Cities were 
ounded, fortresses were erected, and the land was colonized by the 
Germans, who enslaved the native population. Later Esthonia was 


; conquered by the Polish and Swedish kings, and during the reign of 


Peter the Great (1672-1725) it became a Province of Russia. 

When the Russian ezars freed the Esthonian serfs a contractual 
relation was introduced between the landlord and his former serf. 
This made the condition of the peasant in many respects worse 
than it had been, as the landlord could oust the peasant at his pleas- 
ure, which he had not done before because it was to his interest to 
ke care of his serfs. When it became profitable to grow potatoes 
and flax on a large scale the landlords increased their acreage at the 
expense of the small tenancies. Whole villages were torn down 
and their area converted into large fields attached to the baronial 
estates. Where the fields extended too far from the dwellings of 
the laborers, new estates parallel to the principal ones, known under 
the name of “karjamois,’”’ were founded, which usually stretched for 
several miles. 

The smail tenant farmers, thus driven out of their homes, were 
forced to start again on poorer land, in woods, near marshes, and 
on low lands. This destruction of the small tenancies created the 
first acute land famine in Esthonia and with it the first large body 
of landless peasantry. 

In 1849 the Russian Government a yproved the peasant law 
lalurahwa seadus), which, among other things, fixed the boundaries 
of the large estates and the small tenancies, seeking to end the 
destruction of the small farms. It also limited the obligations 
uposed upon the tenants by their landlords. The laborers of the 
large estates were to be given a small patch of land to cultivate for 
their own use. Not until 1868 did money rent take the place of the 
iormer feudal obligations, but the money rent and free contract 
produced other evils. As soon as the tenant improved his land and 
increased its productivity, the landlord demanded a higher rent. 

After the peasants were freed, very few of their holdings were sold 
to them outright. Between the years 1823 and 1849 only 35 farms 
were sold to the peasants. After the middle of the century, however, 
they were able to buy farms in greater numbers, as at that time the 
barons began to construct modern and costly dwellings and lead 


! The data on which this article is based are from Eesti ajalugu by M. Kampmann (pp. 144-147, 174-181); 
The Esthonian Economic Bulletin; Die Agrarreform in Eesti, by G. E. Luiga; Esthonia, A Second Belgium, 
by Prof. A. Piip, reprinted from the Contemporary Review, September, 1918; Wabadussoda, kui Eesti- 
rahwa aate teostaja Kodaniku W iiike kisiraamat, 1922, by I. Soots (pp. 11-22); The Baltic Review, Janu- 
ary, 1921 (pp. 235-238); Eesti statistika kuukiri; Bulletins of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Esthonia. 
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more luxurious lives, for which they needed ready money, ani 
could best be realized from the sale of the small tenant farms. ‘\) hose 
peasants who bouyht their farms early, at favorable terms, <,, 
paid up their debts and became independent economically. |, 
northern Esthonia sales were slow on account of the poverty of {hp 
pop aetn and because of false rumors that the Czar would 
and free of charge. Up to 1904 only 42 per cent of the small 
farms in the Reval (Tallinn) district had been sold, while in 
south 85 per cent had been sold. 


this 


ive 
nant 
the 


Rise of Esthonia as an Independent State. 


HILE the sovereigns of Esthonia changed from time to time. 
the condition of the Esthonians and their relation to their 
German landlords remained the same, that of serfs of the feudal {op 
Feudalism reigned until the first half of the nineteenth century, an 
it remained for the land law of 1919 to wipe out the last remnant 
feudalism in Esthonia. 

When the czarist Government of Russia fell and the provisiona| 
government under Kerensky came into power, Esthonia was pro: sed 
autonomy as one of the States of the new Russian Federation and \ 

allowed to elect a national council or diet (maapaew). Before 
representatives of Esthonia could work out a plan for self- govern- 
ment, however, the Bolsheviki overthrew the government of ‘Keren- 
sky and with the aim of putting their dict tatorship of the proletariat 
into effect began to interfere with the work of the Esthonian Na- 
tional Council. As a result of this interference the National Council 
on November 15, 1917, declared itself to be the sovereign authorit) 
in Esthonia, and on February 24, 1918, declared Esthonia to | 
independent democratic republic. 

In the spring of the same year German troops occupied Est)i 
with the consent of the Bolsheviki, intending to make Estbonia 
Province of Germany. Companies were formed for the co! 
tion of Esthonia, one-third of the shares being held by the German 
Empire and two-thirds by the Germans and ‘their organizations in 
Esthonia, although of the total population of Esthonia, 1,100,009, 
over 90 per cent were Esthonians and only some 5 per cent 
Germans. 

The German troops remained in Esthonia for eight months an the 
os. art suffered much during their occupe ation of the cou ntry 

ue to the victories of the Allies’ on the western front, the Germans 
were forced to leave Esthonia in November, 1918. But no sooner 
had the Germans gone than Bolshevik forces invaded Esthonia, it 
being their aim to force the Esthonians to join their socialist-Sovict 
Federation and accept the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

With the help of the Allies and neigh Bhoriis friendly States, within 
two months the invaders were driven ‘beyond the border of Estho : 
The war continued, however, until February 2, 1920, when the 
Dorpat peace treaty was signed, in which the Russian Governm ent 
recognized Esthonian sovereignty over the people and land 0! 
Esthonia and promised to pay to Esthonia 15,000,000 gold rubles 
besides giving Esthonia certain concessions for forests. 
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Reasons for Passage of Land Law. 


HILE Esthonia was fighting with the Bolshevik in the summer of 

1919 a German army was formed in Courland, which overthrew 
the democratic government of Latvia and set up a new one composed 
of Germans and the pro-German element in Latvia. This army, 
known in Esthonia as the Landwehr, was organized principally at the 
instigation of the German barons in the Baltic Provinces, who, fear- 
ing the loss of their power with the rise of the new independent 
Baltic States, sought to annex these Provinces to the German 
Empire. The army was formed partly of German troops and partly 
of the pro-German element in the Baltic Provinces, and the soldiers 
were promised land after the close of the war. 

This army began to advance northward, getting behind the Es- 
thonian forces and attacking them from the rear, while they were 
defending their native land against the superior forces of the Rus- 
sians. ‘The Landwehr was quickly defeated and driven back, and 
most of the German barons still living in Esthonia, fearing for their 
lives, left the country. 

On October 10, 1919, the Esthonian National Council passed the 
land law. The act grew out of political and economic necessity, 
but the land decrees of the Soviet Government were the immediate 
occasion for its passage. The land problem of Esthonia was urgent, 
and as the Russian soldiers had been promised land the Esthonian 
Government had to do something for the landless population of 
Esthonia to save her troops from communist demoralization. 

The land problem had been a most acute problem for more than 
a generation. When the laws gave the peasants the right to emi- 
erate beyond the boundaries of their own Province a large number 
emigrated to Siberia, Caucasus, Crimea, and the interior of Russia. 
lt is estimated that about a quarter of a million Esthonians emi- 
vrated to Russia, all of whom prospered. Since the advent of the 
Soviet Government, however, a large number have been forced to 
return to their native land. 

When the Estbhonian land law was passed 2,428,087 hectares 
(5,868,686 acres), or 57.9 per cent of the agricultural land, belonged 
to the large estates, and 1,761,015 hectares (4,256,373 acres), or 42.1 
per cent, to the small farmers. The large estates comprised 1,149 
separate estates, the property of about 250 German families, while 
the minor portion of the land was owned by 51,140 small farmers. 

Esthonia is an agricultural country and farming is the chief occu- 
pation of a majority of those gainfully occupied. The large estates 
were worked by hired laborers, usually married people, who received 
their pay partly in money and partly in provisions, with the right 
to keep a cow, a pig, and a few sheep. The husband was bound to 
work 300 days a year on his landlord’s estate, and the wife was 
also bound to Sock a specified number of days a year when called 
upon by the landlord. The usual working hours before the war in 
summer were from sunrise to sundown, which meant from 4 a. m. till 
) p. m., and in winter were from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m., with two hours 
for dinner between 11 a. m. and 1 p.m.? In summer one hour was 
allowed for breakfast, at 8 a. m., and two hours for dinner, from 
2 to 4 p.m. 





* The writer has personally worked these hours in Esthonia. 
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Farmers who were unable to work all their land themselves us).,\}. 
rented part of it or leased it on what is known in Esthonia as {). 
‘“‘half-grain’”’ basis (pooleierake). Under this arrangement {\y 
owner furnished the seed and the tenant worked the land, 
his own implements. After the harvest the owner receive 
same measure of seed that was furnished in the spring, and th 
of the harvest was divided equally between the owner and _ the 
tenant. 

Provisions of Land Law. 


CCORDING to the land law of October 10, 1919, the following 
lands were confiscated and declared the property of the Sito. 

1. All baronial estates, including their smal! tenancies not yet 

2. All church estates, and farms belonging to the church 

were rented; 3. All lands belonging to the Russian Government 4 ( 

to the Farmer’s Bank. 

‘The owners were to be reimbursed for their property in acco: 
with a special law, to be worked out in the future. The live s' 
farm implements, and the rest of the equipment were to be pai 
according to their valuation in 1914. The Esthonian Gover: 
has already paid the owners for all movable property, but n: 
the land, the law for ee not having yet been worked 

The land law confiscated altogether 2,346,494 hectares (5,67! 
acres) or 96.6 per cent of the large holdings. Lands belongi 
the cities and certain useful social institutions were not confisc 
Their total acreage is 81,593 hectares (197,210 acres). Of the 
fiscated land 28.3 per cent was to be a out as small far: 
20 to 40 acres (enough to support a family), 23 per cent was | 
left in the hands of the former tenants, and 48.7 i cent, 
lands chiefly, was to be placed under the Ministry of Forestry. 

The allocation of the land was left to the Ministry of Agricu 
The Government surveyor was to submit a plan after a careful : 
of the local conditions in each district, after which local boards | 
posed of representatives of the local population were to consid: 
applications m their legal order. Provision was made for ap 
from the decisions of the local boards. ) 

Land was to be given principally to those engaged in far 
who did not own any land or owned less than was necessary fo! 
support of afamily. Speculation and the subletting of the land 
prohibited. — wi 

The following was the order of priority among applicants t: 
followed in distributing the land: 

1. Small tenants of the former large estates wno were in actual possessi 
their tenancies at the time the law was passed. They were to keep their 
ings. 

2. Veterans who had been cited for bravery in the war of independence 
been decorated with the cross of the Republic, and during the war had been 
mised land as an honorary gift from the State. 

3. Veterans who had been cited for bravery in the war and to whom 
Government had promised to give land without cost. 

4. Disabled veterans who had lost over 40 per cent of their working p: 
and who had been decorated with the cross of the Republic. 

5. Veterans who had taken part in the actual fighting on the front. 

6. Disabled veterans who had lost over 40 per cent of their working pow: 

7. Families of the veterans. 

8. Veterans, according to the length of time in actual service. 

9. All other applicants. 
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hose enumerated under clauses 2 to 8 had the right to apply for 
lal d also in districts in which they did not reside, in whic h case their 
allotments there were not to exceed 50 per cent of their whole allot- 
ments. 
he land was to be given on the basis of a six-year lease, later to be 

nded to a life-term lease, and the tenants were to pay their rent di- 
rectly to the State. A special commission was to determine the value 
of the land for rental purposes, basing their calculations on the valua- 
tion statistics of 1901 and 1906, the rent to be paid at the rate of 5 
kilograms of rye where one ruble had previously been paid. ome 
rice of a kilogr am of rye was fixed at 10 marks for continental | 
honia and at 7.5 marks for the island of Oesel. 
The tenant was to be required to work his land according to the 

irements of good husbandry. He was to have no right to dispose 
anure or cattle feed except on his own land. He could make im- 
ements on the land for which he was to receive a just compensa- 
at the expiration of the lease if he wished then to leave. On the 
ther hand, the State reserved the right to evict the tenant if he did 
ot live up to the terms of the contract, if he cut State forest trees 
without authorization, if he failed to take proper care of the property 
nd the buildings, or if he failed to pay his rent for two terms in suc- 
Ct ss10t 
e buildings on the property were to be sold to the tenants, who 
were to pay down 10 to 50 per cent of their value, the remainder to 
e paid durmg a 10 to 20 year per iod. ‘Those who wished to rent the 
uild ngs were to. pay 4 per ¢ ent of their value as annual rent, with an 
addit ional charge or depreciation. The tenants were to be allowed to 
cut State forest trees for building purposes, under special regulations. 

The farm implements and other eq upment on the large estates were 
to be sold to the tenants on a cash basis, their value to be fixed by a 
representative of the Ministry of Agriculture, the district representa- 
tives, and the local officials. 

Since there were not enough buildings available to accommodate 
all the new tenants and to meet the requirements of their individual 
households, it was necessary to erect a number of new buildings on 
each large estate, which necessitated extensive building loans. At the 
end of 1923 the tenant farmers were indebted to the Government as 
follows: For farm implements, 96.000.000 marks: on the buildings 

bought, 23,000,000 marks; for building material, 54,400,000 marks; 
for loans granted to buy farm implements, 192i and 1922, 60,000,000 
marks; for loans granted to buy sean implements in 1923, 25,000,000 
marks; for building loans of 1922, 87 000, 000 marks; and for building 
loans of 1923, 200,000,000 marks. 

The loans to the tenants to buy the farm implements were from 
20,000 to 30,000 marks each and bore 54 per cent interest, the first 
installment of the debt to be paid in 1923, and the principal to be paid 
up in five years. 

For building purposes loans were made up to 30 per cent of the value 
of the building to those who bought their own material and up to 50 
per cent to those who obtained the material from the State on credit. 
The debt on wooden buildings was to be refunded in 20 years and on 
stone buildings in 40 years. “Those on whose land there were not the 
necessary bu ildings were to be given priority in procuring loans. ‘The 
payment of interest on building loans was to begin the third or fifth 
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year. The law also prescribed the length of time within which ¢{}, 
uildings were to be completed. All the tenants were require:| {9 
insure their buildings against fire. 

The land law was so extensive in its scope that it taxed the capacity 
of all the Government surveyors and land commissions for sever, 
years, and it became necessary to make many temporary arrangp. 
ments in leasing the land. For this reason many large estates were 
leased temporarily to local farmers and cooperative societies. 

Up to September, 1923, 26,416 small farms had been created oy} 
of the confiscated large estates, and it was expected that 4.409 
more would be parceled out by the end of the year. Stated briefly. 
the land law of 1919 restored to the native population of Esthonia 
the land that had been taken away from them by force of arms jp 


the thirteenth century. 
Effect of the Land Law. 


T IS hard to estimate correctly the benefits of the land law. Many 
other important factors must be taken into consideration, as the 
land law can not be isolated from other laws and acts which have 
greatly influenced the progress of Esthonia during the short period 
of her existence as an independent State. It is true that the land 
and its products are now in the hands of the working population, 
while in the past the greater part of these was in the hands of a sinuall 
number of landlords. Whether the small farms will prove to be more 
efficient and more productive than their predecessors remains to be 
seen. At the present time the acreage under cultivation in some 
cases exceeds and in others is under the normal acreage previous to 
the war. The same can be said about the production. The Estho- 
nians themselves, however, consider the land law a great success. 
The total production in 1913, 1921, and 1922 was as follows: 


TOTAL PRODUCTION OF AGRICULTURAL LANDS IN ESTHONIA IN 1913, 192! ND 
1922, COMPARED WITH THE AVERAGE FOR 1910 TO 1914. 

















Average } 
Product. for 1913 1921 
1910-1914. | | 
Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons 
RE ae ee ae See ey eee eee, Be 170, 000 | 152, 000 169, 800 139, 600 
Weneet wneat._............- RP LPS See SS PER ake 7, 000 | 6, 800 7, 600 9, 200 
FE SRE ae a Pa eee ae ah ery: pas 5 114, 800 | 121, 200 122, 700 143, 200 
RS a ies dha ch aintimintee « nin Satid adidas Lada tin es 109, 360 | 130, 100 159, 000 143, 709 
SDL. SUS sobld da wdtiwopdiuk sukodebah«-asbbandeecl 754, 800 736, 400 746, 900 | 708, 700 
OOS te ee Sa ny a ee ae 12, 500 14, 000 7, 800 8,2 
SS SARS EES SS SE Sy re Pee FEE 12, 000 | 16, 000 6, 600 9, 399 








According to the Esthonian Economic Bulletin the crops of rye 
and wheat in 1922 did not come up to expectations, heavy snows 11 
the winter and a wet summer having spoiled the crops. Potatoes 
were also spoiled by the wet summer. 

The production of flax, although it is showing marked signsol 
increase, has not reached the pre-war standard. There are several 

ood reasons for this, the main reason being the high wages of farm 
aborers and the fact that farm hands now receive overtime p2y, 
which was not the case before the war, resulting in the decrease of 
the acreage under cultivation, since the growing of flax necessitates 
more labor than any other crop. In 1908 there were 96,187 acres 
where flax was under cultivation; in 1920, 50,049 acres; in 1921, 
49,650 acres; and in 1922, 59,186 acres. 
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On the whole, it can be said that Esthonia has succeeded in return- 
ing to pre-war conditions of living. The best evidence of this is the 
stable exchange rate of the Esthonian mark, 340 to a dollar for the 

ast three years. It is true that in the beginning of the current year 

the exchange rate fell to 365 marks to a dollar, but this was due in 
art to the failure of the crops caused by excessive rains and in part 
to the inauguration of a free-trade policy which brought about an 
unfavorable trade balance. 

The rapid recovery of the country from the devastation of the war 
is shown by the State budget. In 1919 the budget closed with a 


| deficit of 93 per cent, but in 1922, instead of un expected deficit, 


there was a considerable surplus, about one-third of the whole 
budget. In 1919 the export trade of Esthonia, of which farm prod- 
ucts were one of the most important items, amounted to 389,000,000 
marks, which increased gradually until in 1922 the exports were 
valued at 4,800,000,000 marks. In 1919, 1,387 commercial vessels 
entered the EHsthonian ports, in 1922, 4,621, and the figure for 1923 
promises to be much higher. 

Esthonia has succeeded in making ends meet and at the same 
time paying some of the debts contracted during the war, and as 
agriculture is the principal occupation of the country, it may be 
concluded that this is due principally to the improved position of the 
Esthonian farmer, made possible by the land law of 1919. 
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INDUSTRIAL. RELATIONS AND LABOR’ CONDITIONS 





Industrial Relations in the West Coast Lumber Industry. 


a. 
=e 


western Washington and Oregon known as the West (vas; 

where the Douglas fir is the characteristic timber tree, is pre. 
sented in Bulletin No. 349, recently issued by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics.! 

The migratory character of both the lumber industry and i 
workers and the nature of the industry have made for diseontey 
among the workers, and the 10-hour standard working-day, in {> 
almost from the beginning of the industry, the fluctuation of wages 
and their variation from plant to plant, the insanitary camps, lack 
of family and community life, and unsatisfactory relations with 
foremen, have all had their effect in producing a very high abhor 
turnover and a hostile attitude between employers and emp!|vyee 

In an endeavor to discover the ability of the employers to grant 
the reasonable demands of the workers, the initial ofenaira. | 
the industry has been analyzed. The technology of the industry and 
the psychology of the workers have been studied for an unders(:and- 
ing of the demands of the industry upon the workers and of (heir 
‘social viewpoints, which have influenced their attitude as to | 
zation as a solution of their labor problems. 

Attempts have been made through the trade-unions, the |. \\. \V 
the shop-committee plan, cooperation, and the Loyal Leg: 
Loggers and Lumbermen to reach a solution of industrial 1 

roblems in the industry. In this study their history and in 
1ave been traced and the reactions of the employers described 

The latest development in the field of industrial relations 
industry is the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, 

Four L, as it is commonly called. This organization is an out: 

of a strike during the summer of 1917, called by the I. W. \\ 

the trade-unions, into which the Government was brought |; 

the strike interfered with the supply of lumber for one of t! 
cantonments. After the termination of the strike the Four 
organized by the Government as a patriotic organization to stin 
lumber production for war purposes and for keeping industrial | 
Aiter the war it was reorganized, by vote of employer and em; 
one, as al organization to promote closer relationship be' 
eniployers and employees, to standardize and improve workin 
living conditions in the industry, and to provide means for an am 
settlement, on a just basis, of differences between employers «0 
employees. The Four L plan is interesting as an experime! |! 
industrial democracy in an industry where unionization, becat-: \' 
the nature of the industry, has not been strong. 


A STUDY of labor relations in the lumber industry in thai | 





'U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Industrial relations in the Wes! 
lumber industry, by Cloice R. Howd. Washington, 1923. vi, 120 pp. Bulletin No. 349. Miscc! 
series. 
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It is in reality a large number of shop committees bound together into an 
industrial council, which determines standards for the industry as a whole, and 
which seeks to enforce the standards. By covering the whole of a competitive 
feld it seeks to establish standards for the district which shall be just to labo: 
and yet not injure the employer by discriminating between employers. * * * 
The Four L undertook the task of setting and maintaining standards of wages, 
hours, and working conditions for the entire region by democratic action in which 
employers and employees should have an equal voice, and of adjusting on the 
basis of these standards all difficulties which might arise. 

The Four L has been successful in a great measure, the preservation 
of the eight-hour day, established during the war, being due mainly 
to its support, while its influence has steadied the market and kept 
wages higher than they otherwise would have been. Probably its 
most important achievement has been the adjustment of matters of 
dispute or possible friction through conference. Its chief danger 
seems to lie in the ignorance, selfishness, and especially the neglect 
of those with whom it works. It seems to promise, however, con- 
structive settlement of the majority of the labor problems of the 
indust ry. 





Work of Railroad Labor Board,’ April, 1920, to November, 1923. 
‘ T THE end of Federal control of the railroads, March 1, 1920, 


the Railroad Labor Board began to function in the adjust- 

ment of wages and working conditions. The rates of pay and 
the working rules of every class of employees on all the railroads in 
the United States were in dispute or about to become so. The 
calendar of the board’s work was not therefore a matter of gradual 
growth, but it commenced business with a docket congested with 
every form of wage and rules dispute conceivable, involving great 
sums of money, the industrial contentment of 2,000,000 employees, 
and the uninterrupted railway transportation indispensable to the 
welfare of every business and individual. 

The reason why such an accumulation of controversies came to 
the board was that action upon an application for an increase of 
wages had been delayed by the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion since the middle of the year 1919, and the bipartisan board failed 
to reach an agreement on the matter. The representatives of the 
carriers and the employees likewise failed to agree as to the perpetu- 
ation of working rules promulgated during Federal control. It was 
therefore necessary to submit these questions to some tribunal upon 
which the nonpartisan public was represented. 

The primary purpose of Congress in the enactment of the labor 
provisions of the transportation act, 1920, was not to have the Gov- 
ernment assume the fixing of wages and working rules for railway 
employees, but to save the public as far as possible from the loss and 
sullering engendered by railway strikes. The board was not given 
the power to fix wages and working rules on its own initiative, but 
only where controversies arose involving these questions. The perfect 
freedom of the parties to negotiate agreements on all such questions 
was not eurtailed by Congress; on the contrary, the duty of honestly 
endeavoring to reach agreements before taking arbitrary action was 
imperatively enjoined upon both management and men. 








' Statement of Mr. Ben W. Hooper, chairman, Nov. 30, 1923. 
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There are three phases of the Railroad Labor Board’s operat vy; 
upon which Congress and the public are entitled to accurate info». 
mation: , 

(1) The number of cases handled, i. e., the volume of work done 
by the board; 

(2) The extent to which the board’s decisions—merely advisory 4¢ 
they are—have been respected and obeyed by the carriers; | 

(3) The extent to which the board’s decisions have been observ, 
or have been struck against by the employees. 

These three questions are here treated in the order named. 


Number of Cases Handled. 


PROM April 1, 1920, to November 1, 1923, 12,270 disputed ques. 

tions were referred to the Railroad Labor Board. Of these. 
10,671 have been disposed of. Of the total number of disputes 857 
did not reach the status of regularly docketed cases. The cases 
regularly docketed, as in a court, number 11,413. Of these, 9913 
have been disposed of. In some instances, cases involving the same 
general question of wages or rules were consolidated under «ie 
docket and decision number. 

The board is sometimes criticized for lack of promptness in handing 
down its decisions, but it has been a physical impossibility to kee) its 
calendar cleared. It is, however, now closing cases more ra)idly 
than new ones are filed and will soon catch up with its work. 


Have the Carriers Violated? 


HE success of the work of the Railroad Labor Board must neces- 

sarily be measured by the extent to which its decisions have })een 

respected by both parties, taking into consideration, of course, tlie 
abnormally difficult conditions under which it has operated so far. 

There are in the United States 201 Class I carriers—big roads with 
large numbers of employees for the most part highly organized. 

Upon formal investigation the board has found and declared (/::! 
25 of the 201 Class I carriers have violated one or more decisions of 
the board. 

The majority of these violations resulted from the action of carricrs 
in entering into contracts With outside corporations or individuals for 
the performance of work ordinarily done by certain classes of the rail- 
way employees. These cases can hardly be characterized as willful 
and unquestioned violations of the board’s decisions, inasmuc!i as 
the contracts were entered into under a claim of right, and the legal 
question involved is now before the Federal courts for adjudicatin. 
ft must also be noted that after the board decided that such con- 
tracts could not operate to change arbitrarily the established rules 
and wages of the employees, all but a few of the carriers implicate 
withdrew from their objectionable contract. If, in view of these 
facts, the so-called contract cases be omitted from the calculation, 
there remain only 8 Class I carriers that have been found to have 
violated the board’s decisions. 

To what extent these 8 carriers have conformed to the board's 
decisions after having been ‘formally declared to be violators is 10! 
fully known to the board. Some other carriers have been charged 
with violations of the board’s decisions, but the board has not yet 
investigated and passed upon such charges. 
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Violations by Employees. 


VIOLATIONS of the transportation act, 1920, or of the decisions 
of the Railroad Labor Board by the employees have been in- 
frequent. In fact, there is only one way in which the employees can 
violate the act or the board’s decisions, and that is by the drastic 
method of the strike. If they should violate otherwise, they would 
be subject to discharge from the service. Therefore, when one asks 
how many times the employees have violated, one is virtually asking 
how many times they have struck. 

The strike on the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad grew 
out of a peculiar stituation wherein a Federal court authorized a 
receiver to reduce wages below those fixed by the board and the men 
struck against the court’s action and in support of the board’s deci- 
gjon. 

The outlaw switchmen’s strike of 1920 was under headway before 
the Railroad Labor Board had organized. 

The strike on the Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad might be 
classed as a violation of the board's decision, but the employees claim 
that the carrier in the first instance violated a decision and that they 
subsequently refused to accept one. 

[he only case in which the employees have violated the transporta- 
tion act, 1920, in a direct and absolute manner was in the recent strike 
of the engineers and firemen on the Virginian Railway. In this case 
they ignored the imperative provisions of the act by failing to first 
submit their grievances to the board before striking. They did, 
however, appear and present their side of the controversy when the 
board had assumed jurisdiction and cited them and the carrier. 

In October, 1921, the train and engine brotherhoods took a strike 
vote and were in the act of calling a nation-wide strike when they 
desisted at the last moment as a result of the intervention of the 
board. This would have been the most disastrous strike that our 
country ever saw. 

The clerical employees represented by the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees struck on the Norfolk & Western Railroad and on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad during the shop strike. 

In the case of the shop strike of July 1, 1922, the shopmen did not by 
striking violate the transportation act. They went through all the 
procedure commanded by the law up to a final decision of the board 
and then exercised their lawful right to decline to accept the board’s 
decision. Their act was as lawful as that of any carrier that violated 
a final decision of the board. 

This strike wrought great injury te the carriers, the employees, and 
the public. ‘The shopmen lost much and won nothing by it. 

It is worthy of note that no railway strike has succeeded since the 
creation of the Railroad Labor Board, and that for this reason the 
number of strikes compared with the immense number of contro- 
versies settled is infinitesimal. 

As the only railroad strike of any magnitude which has occurred 
against a decision of the board, the shop strike has really served a 
useful public purpose, notwithstanding its disastrous effect. It has 
strengthened the transportation act by demonstrating that a rail- 
road strike can not succeed against public sentiment, and that public 
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sentiment is likely to support the decisions of a tribunal fairly ¢ ))5;;. 
tuted upon which the aaa is represented. i 

It required one good-sized strike to make manifest the power of 
public sentiment behind the decisions of the board. The motive 9: 
those who now contend that the public should not be represented oy 
such a board is quite obvious. 

The decisions of a board composed only of representatives of {ho 
carriers and employees would often arouse the suspicion of collision 


and would command no more public confidence than do the maneuvers 
of the coal operators and the miners. This fact was recognize: |yy 


Congress when it wrote into the transportation act, 1920, the prov, 
sions that wage disputes should not be decided without the o 
currence of at least one public member of the board. 

Now, there are certain interested individuals who want a boar 
without public representation. 

When such a bipartisan board agreed upon impor.ant matters, (|) 
cost would be passed on to a suspicious public. When it disagreed, 
and a strike resulted, the public would never know which party was in 
the wrong and public sentiment could not be definitely brought 
bear on the situation. 





Negro Migration in 1923. 
Ei) coos the year ending ee 1, 1923, according to data 


collected by the late Phil H. Brown, commissioner of con- 

ciliation of the Department of Labor, the negro migration 
from 13 Southern States reached a total of 478,700. This conclusion 
is drawn from figures furnished by State, municipal, and civic s'! 
ticians and officials. The following table shows the colored popu! 
of each of these States, the number of colored migrants, the propo 
tion that these formed of the colored population, and the proportion 
that each State furnished of the total migration for the year: 


NEGRO POPULATION AND NUMBER AND PER CENT OF NEGRO MIGRA* 
STATES, AND PER CENT MIGRANTS OF EACH STATE FORMED OF 
MIGRATION, YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 1, 1923. 

















Colored migrants. 
a Colored | ie 
State. population. | Per cent | , ; 
| Number. | of colored | ° 
population. sat 
"EASA Ls CS Se ee ee oe PE 900, 652 90, 000 10.0 
PE eT es eS ere eye Poe eon 472, 220 5, 000 1.1 
RRS Be has th Shc. deine hts Ath chen thwe- cuda 329, 487 90, 000 27.3 
ene, 2t9i seit bel Gui te ve gas 1, 206, 365 120, 600 10.0 
ES SSS SSE Pe toh 2 haley’. 235, 938 2, 500 1.1 
SE EE eae SLES oe Se eee nae 700, 257 15, 000 2.1 
Ds i) SE 0h oe LIS dh Shc okeidebo aut 935, 184 82, 600 8.8 
I Ch... hak dnd deducndlstiende snd eats 763, 407 25, 000 3.3 
Oklahoma. ..-........- Ate Te SE Aare aoe 149, 408 1, 000 ay 
FRE SEAN SR SPIES AT Te eG 864, 719 25, 000 2.9 
RE) SEES CRS ES TE ee ee es 451, 758 10, 000 2.2 
EE SEES SS a) SPN es Yee yd ee ae 741, 694 2, 000 -3 
es gga ae tate ts iy Ses apl ions 690, 017 10, 000 1.4 
ES a ok lee 8k ia) Ra EU dee 8, 441, 106 478, 700 5.7 
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This table seems to show that while the boll weevil may have played 
an important part in causing the migration, as has been held to be the 
case in at least one State,’ it is by no means wholly responsible, since 
proportionately the migration is as large from noncotton-raising 
States as from those in which the weevil’s depredations are changing 
the whole agricultural program. Among the cotton-raising States, 
Georgia shows a larger proportionate migration than Mississippi and 
» much larger one than Louisiana or either of the Carolinas. The 
relatively small migration from Texas and Oklahoma may have some 
connection with the long and troublesome journey involved 

in the spring of 1923 an effort was made to learn where the migrants 
were going and what proportion of skilled workers were included in 
theirranks. Pay-roll data were secured from 273 employers of negro 
labor in California, Connecticut, Delaware, Lilinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. A special study was 
nade of a group of 19,747 negroes among the whole number of 60,421 
employed on ) ean 30, 1923, particularly as to the number whom 
employers could positively identify as having moved northward into 
employment during the past year. It was found that 4,702 or 23.8 
per cent had come direct from the South during the year. Taking 
the whole group and allowing for those who could not be definitely 
assigned, the conclusion was reached that the distribution of 
migrants among the States listed can be approximately indicated by 
the following percentages: 


Per cent 

ES ee ee en eee eee ee eh ae oe | 
Pennsylvania__--_-_-.-.-_-- ‘ Pe a 
Michigan hii ‘ ‘ 10. 53 
ew Jermey__......._._. pe " 6. 40 
SE A eae Ded eta ee gd A 4. 76 
Missouri A TCE, Gan . é 4. 74 
Illinois rot a ey ; ‘. je 4.49 
Kentucky DP = Dy GN ce ply eo Ser a eli 4, 36 
Connecticut___._._.____. eal Bw aeee eels Pee ea 3. 04 
Maryland_________- FES Bt TG Fe OR he 1. 30 
Wisconsin________-_- ee a pt : ; ~ 85 
California___-_ in. otewstes pba = 32 
Oklahoma________- p a Se. be ote I . . 26 
Se RNNOS 55 tent. Jil Ze tees. ce Jeo. at 28. du . 06 
meeeng) . Sr Be tee. ee i Ci 3 d _. 100. 00 


' It will be noticed that several of the States in this list are dis- 
tinctly southern, and that one or two appear in the list of States 
from which migration is in progress. The department calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the migration is a continuous process. Immi- 
grants from the far South move northward, work in their new location 
ior a time, and then move on until they reach the North, while new 
migrants fill their places as they move on. This is particularly notice- 
able along the border. “The reports indicated that migrants fre- 
quently come to border States, and after working a while use a por- 
tion of their earnings to remove to points of vantage farther north. 
‘his particular feature is, perhaps, largely productive of causes of 
tp which was not strongly noticeable in the States farthest 
north. 


——. 





’ 


1See MontHiy Lasor Review for January, 1924, pp. 32-35: “Negro migration from Georgia.’ 
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The 273 employers listed with the department had 60,421 colored 
workers on their pay rolls on April 30, 1923. An effort to learn wha; 
proportion of these were migrants led to the following conclusions: 


Per cent of 
migrants among 
workers studied 


tla ARES elite aa i i > Sa Se ae pee ia aGaR, = 62. 19 
ee weer chee vow esc! eps gh ok SEE AS Lh ig) 54. 54 
. Gham oa Se es tS Be SC Sn ek J ae 7 
nee emda tb di tO a co demon jac ee O1 
SSE op ee Pe a a ee _ 30. 00 
Pennsylvania. -__..-.--_-- rae ea ea nee 6p Os ap eeaiicne tnx tn Gene 
Gonnecticut......._....-. —s eet. aes 
ee eee eee Jz Gi ty PCUMPRUS ES. Lule 19. O8 
ETE ith, ee Oe OL OPE ee Eee eee \ =e OF 
ELT TS NS Te ee ee, ee eee TT 14. 91 
a a ae as ewe we ipa By hem ew . 12. 03 
ee ers Soret gees FREES Ee g PE) EER, g RETR eV 5: 11. 88 
Seeded. Seb edd is Seo. ou Let A ele i 5. 17 


Unfortunately, the employers in Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, Mas- 
sachusetts, and West Virginia, did not furnish reports on this point 
so these States are omitted from the list. The department feels 
that the distribution of migrants as shown above points to two con- 
ditions which strongly influence the migration—wages and types of 
employment available in Northern States, and geographical location. 
™ No doubt, direct touch of trunk lines from southern points and the 
amount of railroad fare required have their effect upon these workers 
who desire to move northward; and on the other hand distinctiv: 
types of work witn attractive wages form another inducement. ”’ 

he classification of the workers as skilled or unskilled showed 
following results: 





April 30, 1922. April 30, 1923. 

RR SE eg ree r 10, 794 14, 951 
Unskilled workers__...........___- 31, 577 45, 470 
(na = alll ch IER let 42, 371 60, 421 


This shows an increase during the year of 38.5 per cent for the 
skilled and 44 per cent for the unskilled workers. 


High marks were reached in the increase of negro skilled workers who adva1 
by 186.86 per cent in Maryland; 90.48 per cent in Connecticut; 70.73 per ceut 
in Michigan; 68.97 per cent in Kansas; 68.04 per cent in Ohio; 60 per cent in 
California; 43.68 per cent in Pennsylvania; 39.94 per cent in Illinois; 33.33 per 
cent in Wisconsin; 30 per cent in New York; 18.18 per cent in Indiana; and 
13.93 per cent in Kentucky. New Jersey and Oklahoma showed respective 
creases of 12.96 and 3.85 per cent in the number of negro workers taken 01 
the skilled occupations during the year, while West Virginia showed a loss of 
1.82 per cent. 


The percentage increase during the year in the number of unskilled 
diated workers ranged from 15.69 per cent in Oklahoma to 102.56 
per cent in Indiana, with Connecticut and New Jersey both showing 
increases of between 80 and 90 per cent. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food, February 
15, 1923, and January 15 and February 15, 1924, as well as the per- 
centage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
price per dozen of strictly fresh eggs was 46.2 cents in February, 
1923; 54.6 cents in January, 1924; and 49.8 cents in February, 1924. 
These prices show an increase of 8 per cent in the year and a decrease 
of 9 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food ? combined show an in- 
crease of 4 per cent February 15, 1924, as compared with February 
15, 1923, and a decrease of 1 per cent February 15, 1924. as com- 
pared with January 15, 1924. 
aye 1--AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, FEBRUARY 15, 1924, COMPARED WITH FEB- 
RUARY 15, 19283, AND JANUARY 15, 1924. 

{Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 














| 
| Per cent of increase 
} Tee gee ey 1 (+) or decrease 
Average retail price on (—) Feb. 15, 1924, 
compared with— 
Article. Unit. — 
Feb. 15, Jan. 15, Feb. 15, Feb. 15, | Jan 15, 
1923. 1924. 1y24, 1923. 1924. 
Cents Cents. Cents. 
a ae vole Wee Se. et 37.1 39. 0 | 38.7 | +4 —] 
0 fF See ae SW" ee 31.5 33. 3 33. 0 +5 | —] 
ES Ee eae, ele tag, PES 27.5 28. 6 28.3 | +3 —] 
bf ee 8 19. 5 | 20. 7 20. 4 | +5 | —| 
he ee sie SL ae 12. 8 | 13. 3 | 13.3 +4 | 0 
i 0) RRR ae” “Er 28.7 | 27.4 | “71 =? ~3 
SR a eee oe | ae ee | 39. 4 37.2 36. 6 | —7 —2 
SR. A > SU eReRRN ena TERED 45. 0 44.7 | 44.4) —1 | —} 
ES ee ee ae | ees | 36.0 35. 9 35. 7 —1| —1 
OM oe i ar a 35. 5 34. 5 | 35. 1 | —1 | 4-2 
Salmon, canned, red................|...-.- a EE 31.3 31.2 | 31.2 | —06.3 | 0 
77 > he cel RRR eg 13.7 14. 2 | 14.0 | : | - 
Se IE oo nce nccecceces 15-16-02. can- _| 12. 1 12. 2 | 2.1 | 0 } =} 
| eee | Pound.......-.! 57.7 61.3 60. 2 | +4 | -2 
ORGiIIINE.. 2 U.c.....----.-<. a3 “See | 29. 0 30. 6 30.7 | f +-0.3 
Not margerime..............-. L Sree 26. 7 28.9 29.0 | is +0.3 
CRNONE ena th ied tas + Se 37.5 37.4 37. 2 i. 3 -1 
ere us Sh eee. ti ie 17.4 18.7 | 18. 0 | +3 | —4 
Vegetable lard substitute ________- Ss 22. 4 24.3 | 24. 5 | sf) -+] 
Eggs, Strictly fresh...._..__._--- fo a 46. 2 54. 6 | 49.8 | 8 ~9 
SS Eee ; | 42.4 38. 6 39. 3 7 +2 
Se ene eR . to eee 8.7 8.7 8.7 | 0 0 
rit... * + TS are oe: a 4.9 4.5 | 4.6) i) +2 
Corn meal.._...- eee = oe 4.0 | 4.4 14 | 19 0 


In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and electricity 
from each of 51 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW. 
Retail prices of dry goods. were published quarterly until November, 1923. 

* The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been 
used from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, 
pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, 
coffee, and tea. Theremainder ofthe 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the weighted 
aggregates for each month beginning with January, 1921. . 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, FEBRUARY 15, 1924, COMPARED WV 
RUARY 15, 1923, AND JANUARY 15, 1924—Concluded. 
































j i Pe 
| . } ) 
Average retail priceon— | ?7) 
Article. | Unit . = 
Feb. 15, | Jan. 15 Feb. 15, | Feb 
| 1923. 1924. 1924. | 192 
Cents. Cents. Cents. | 
EE se 7 8.8 8.8 | 
07 See ee eS AIDS | B-oz. pkg -____-| 9.7 9. 7 9.7 | 
Wheat cereal__....................__| 28-0z. pkg-...- 24.8 24.3 24.3 
IE A Reeves tc acne einai n'a aoe tii 3, | ie ‘ 19.8 19. 6 19. 6 
Tas Tee ey oe ee eS Te eee pes . Si... 9.4 om) 9.8 
Tr Aa a 11.3 10.1 10.0 
"45 SERGE ERT Weber at RUE. “eae 2.1 2.8 2.8 | 
Se ie ee ts ahd Se i 5.3 6.1 6.0 
A lila Sercaenadlinine a ahcnacin-nice 4.7 4.9 5.4 
Beans, baked. -.--.............-.- ..| No. 2 can-_.---! 13. 1 12.9 12.9 
eee ae a Se 15.4 15.7 15. 7 
I ial a ah ee oe 17.4 17.9 17.9 } 
Tomatoes, canned .-_._...-.......--..- Lefentond eee 12.8 12,9 12.9 4 
Sugar, granulated... 8.7 10. 2 10.3 
See erika 68. 9 7L0 70.9 } 
5 .ccsiebon 37.5 38. 2 38. 8 + 
Bln sale sa en dnas buhes deadiliene ee do 19.9 17.9 7.8 “ 
ha ee FER a Rests PE Be Aes 18.7 15.9 15.8 —if 
EE < ESE hy Oe RES 36. 9 38.8 38. 1 
RIS ee eee ate 47.1 40.0 | 39. 5 | . 
All articles combined t____._.__..__- Ay ae OR FG Beer ee» ee hegpie SEZs! | +4 
| j 








1 See note 2, p. 67. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices 
fied food articles on February 15, 1913, and on February 15 
year from 1918 to 1924, together with percentage changes in I" 
of each of these specified years, compared with February, 191 
example, the price per pound of hens was 20.7 cents in Februai 
36.2 cents in February, 1918; 39.6 cents in February, 19! 
cents in February, 1920; 42.9 cents in February, 1921; 36.9 
in February, 1922; 35.5 cents in February, 1923; and 35.1 « 
February, 1924. 

As compared with the average price in February, 1915 
figures show the following i 
ary, 1918; 91 per cent in Soluary, 1919; 116 per cent in Fe! 
1920; 107 per cent m February, 1921; 78 per cent in February 
71 per cent in February, 1923; and 70 per cent in February, | 

3 the cost of the various articles of food combined showed an in 
of 52 per cent in February, 1924, as compared with February 
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a -T OF INCKEASE OR DECREASE FEBRUARY 150F CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS, 
PARED WITH FEBRUARY (15, 1913 
[Percentage changes of five-tent hs of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.} 
Per cent of increase or decrease 
Average retail price Feb Feb. 15 of each sp i 
Article. | Unit year, compared with | ns 
1913) 1918 | 1919 | 1929 1921. 1922.19 124, 1918/1919) 1920) 19 9 1231924 
2 ‘ De, ! | ‘ | ce ai | } j 
ai Cts.} Cts.) Cts.) Cts. Ctsi Cts. Ct j 
g i a Soe Pound ./23. 9 33. 4) 41. 2) 40. 6138. 3 35. 2/37. 1138.7; +40 +72) +70 +-60,+47 3) -+-62 
’ teak do 20. 6} 31. 4! 3S. 8! 37. 2:34. 2 30. 2:31. 533.0, +52 SS +s 5 47 3) +-H0 
} st ? ; io 18. 8! 26.3! 32. & 31. 5129. 3:26. 5127. 5128.2 10| +73; +68 6 +-41/-+-46/-4-51 
{ ee ee sr. 14.9) 22. 7; 27. 9} 25. 1/22. 0 18. B19. 320. 4 52 Si Ne) 21/7314 
, ef acl ee 11.3} 17 21.9) 18. 4/15. 6:12. 8:12. 8.13.3) +57 04) + si +13 +13'+18 
ops S28 ue 18. 9} 33. 6) 37. 9} 37. 7/32. 7/29. 3/28. 7) 26 is Ml} -+¥0 +55, +52'+-41 
__-----|.--do_._./25. 5} 48. 4) 55. 3} 50. 3/44. 7/37. 9/39. 4,36. 6) +90 | +97 +49) +-55/+4-44 
H ..-}.--do___.}25. 4] 43. 8) 51. 8! 50. 7/48. 2:46. 5:45. O44. 4) +72/+-104 +100) +90 +83/+77'+75 
[ Se q Pea ay 11S 5| 31.4) 36.41 39. O34. 2'35. 4.36. 0135. 7) + 0} ite al | 5. )] 5 +93 
Hi Sek AY ™ x 36. 2) 39. 6] 44. 7/42. 9136. 9135. 5135. 11 +75! +91/+116 +107/+78 +7114+-70 
S -anned, red do _./'29, 1:31. 7437. 6.39. 1/32. 9.31. 3I3L. 2). al . 
; ae , Quart 8.9 13.4) 15. 5) 16. 7|15. 4:13. 2:13. 7)114.0' 4 +74 SS 7 . i 7 
vaporated__._-| ( _.---| 16.4) 16. 2:14. 7)11. 612. 1/12. 1 rs. a 
— | Pound _|41. 2) 57.9) 57. 2! 72. 6'56. 5/45. 9 57. 7)60. 2 $1) +39) +7! il 40 ; 
( garine _- a! 3 hae 39. 2) 43. 4/35. 4'28. 3 29. 0/30. 7 ; : 
’ rgarine .do So es | 35. 9! 36. 1/32. 3/27. 5 26. 7/29. 0 a 
I ——-s -do 22. 2) 34. 9} 40. 9) 43. 3/38. 4:32. 9.37. 537.2) 4-57] +84 95| +73) +48 +-69' +68 
| sai lo 15.4 33. 01 32. 1, 32. 3/20. 715. 9.17. 4:18. 0 114) +-108:+-110 4) +3'+-13' +17 
\ e lard sub- do a” _n-a-| 3d % 38. 1125. 921. 7:22. 424. 5)_-.._.]..... 3 : 
| po) BP ye | 
Eg ictly fresh Dozen _'31. 5, 62.7! 50.6; 68. 5/47. 9/48. 4:46. 2:'49.8' +99; +61-4+-117) +52)\+54+47'+58 
t rage..... +_.--ao 123.5, 54.7) 46.8 59. 4:44 4:39. 1:42. 4:39. 3'+-133) +99'+-153) +89/+66'-+-80) +67 
| a" Pound | 5.6 9. 9.3 11. 1:10. 6) 8.6, 8. 7] 8.7) +70! +75) +98 89 +54 +-55) +55 
| ee or i_..do a a h. 6 6.7 s. L 6. 51 5.1) 4.91 4.6 +100 03' 4-145) +-97'+55 -+48) +39 
ul ..-dao 29 7.0 60 6560°3.9 4044 141/+-107 +124 2 44 +38 +52 
R oat En al “ SS a eee 8. 4 10. 1110 4.8.9) 8.7) 8.8 + ee See ‘ 
( Seo Vest . | 4H 14.0344 0N@F DO. 7 9. 7}.....].-- | . é 
W cereal....... (1). __.-| 25. 1] 20. 3130. 0126. 2:24. 8124.3! |. tL r 
[ Tae Pound _| pe | 19.4) 20. O21. 3/20. 2:19. $19.6 _.._-)_. E38 a 2 
\ io 8.6 11.8) 14.3) 18. 3/10. 5/9. 3) 9.4) 9.8! +37] +66'4+113) +22) +8 +9 +14 
| vy v= do 18. 1} 13. 7) 12.2) 8. 6) 8. 3:11. 3:10. 0 | ‘ 7 oe ™ ‘ 
Ql eae ea a do. ‘La 2.2 3. 1 6. 0) 2. 6) 3.3; 2.11 2.8 113)4+-107 +300) +-73'+120 4{) +-7 
( do 4 9) 4.3) 9.3) 3.9110.0 &. 3} 6. O;.....]_-.-../... ‘i en he 
siiebe do wet ee ES PT) ee ee eee oe eee 
~ (®) a | 18. 6} 16, 9115. 3/13. 3°13. 1112.9'__._.}|_.._.|_._._ }__e. . 
nned___._._- (>) __ 3 19. 6] 18. 6/17. 1.15. 9/15, 4)15. 7! - ST ee . 
nned_...__...| (®) 19. 2} 19. 1/18. 2/17. 8117. 417.9 ier ae he sed we 
7 es, canned____} (5) | 17. OF 15, 2:12. 2/13. 412. 8/12. 9)_ USE) a Re Sra 
: , granulated_...| Pound -| 5. 5) 10. 6) 10.7) 18. 8} 8.9) 6.4) 8. 7/10. 3) +93) +95,4+242) +62, +16 +58/+-87 
| SS ! do 4.3) 69.8) 6S 71. #71. 5:67. 8°68. 9:70. 9} +12) +26) +31) +32 +25 4+-27/4+31 
hip deesbn ads = Go. .« 49.8) 30 4| 36. 6) 49. 1:37. 5:35. 6137. 5.38.8 +2) +93) +65 aa 2b ly +l } +) 
an es, 2 SF ie 16 20. 3) 29. 0°22. 5.18. 8:19. 9 17. 8 = cil 7 = _ 
sie eS 6”) _.-ddo____|____| 15.0) 16. 2) 25, 6131. 9/24. SI18. 715.8 ot 
ae ae Dozen | 35.0) 41. 041. 0/36. 8136. 9/38. 1 : 
ll SE a ee do... * 45.8 53. 4'45.3 48. 547, 139. 5 a ia | 
| j | ' | | | 
A combired *'______- (ae oo |.) +67 } if 171/+52 
' ] 
i Both pink i red 8-ounce packag ; 2 can 
15-16 ou ' 28-ounce pack § See Note 2, page 67 
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TaBLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOo) .., 
AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1923, AND IN Frey 
ARY, 1924. RI 













































































| | | l — X 
Sirloin steak. Round steak.| _ Rib roast. | Chuck roast | Plate beef. | Por| |: 
c | | | to 
Year. Aver- | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- | A ver- | Ay 
age Amt. age Amt. age | Amt. age Amt age | Amt. | ag 19 
retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.) rets “p 
price. price. | price. | | price. | price. price J ; 
ASE hee . a! Se. Ne Y eter eae . aes o ny of 
, 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Per 1. Lbs. | Per | Lbs. | Per ' pi 
EE $0.254 | 3.9 90.223 | 4.5 /$0.198 | 5.1 $0,160 | 6.3 $0121} 8.3 $0. 1 ca 
Ts, | . 259 3.9 | .236 4.2} .204) 4.9] .167| 6.0] .126 | 7.9 9 , 
RTT | . 257 3.9 | .230} 4.3) .201} 50] .161} 62) .121 8.3 ’ 19 
Sa 273 3.7} .245 4.1] .212} 47! .171] 58] .128 7.8 29 r = 
OE 315 | 3.2] .200| 3.4] .249/ 40! .209) 48) 157] 6.4 ye 
SNS 389 2.6 | .369 2.7} .307 3.3) .266| 3.8) .206 49 fo) 
ASR 417 2.4] .389/ 26] .325/ 3.1] .270} 3.7] .202 0} .42 - 
«Vea 437 23] .305| 25] .332| 3.0] .262/ 3.8] .183 sl « + 20 
1921... ..- 388 | 26] .344) 29] .291|] 3.4] 1212] 4.7] 1143] 7.0! [34 “ft hy 
NRPS 374 27 }- oe 3.1] .276) 3.6) .197] 5.1 128 7.8 ri 
Bk «bison 391 2.6 . 835 3.0 | .284) 3.5! .202; 5.0 imi «677.8 
1924: February.} .387 2.6, .330 3.0 283; 3.5) .204 4.$ 133 7.5 oF th 
} } 
EER GREER TS : 3 
Bacon. Ham. Lard. | Hens. Eggs. { . 
i) 
| 11S 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Perth.| Lbs. | Pertb.! Lbs. | Per lb. Lbs. | Per dz.) Dozs.| Per “ 
eee $0. 270 3.7 |$0. 269 | 3.7 \$0. 158 6.3 30.213 | 4.7 |$0.345 2.9 |$0. 38 ye 
eee -275| 3.6] .273) 37/ .156| 64] .218| 4.6) ©3538) 28) .3% pee 
“wk aa .269} 3.7] .261| 38] .148| 68] .208, 48] .341| 29 at 
EE nl al . 287 3.5 | .204 3.4 | .175 5.7| .236| 42] .375|) 2.7 of 
1917............| .410| 24] .382| 26]! .276| 36 | 286} 3.5] .481] 2.1 18 9 
ell . 529 19] .479/ 21] .8383| 3.0| .377| 271] .569 18} .57 tO 
I De | 1.9] .369) 27] .411| 24] .628 | 1L6| 19 
BGctete serach . 523 1.9} .555; 1.8] .205) 3.4] .447] 22] .681 1.5 
See .427] 2.3] .488 | 20} .180| 5.6) .397| 25 | | 509 | 20 
SES 308] 25] .488/ 20) .170| 59] .300| 28) 1444) 23] -4 
ee .391| 26] .455| 22] .177| 5.6] .350 | 29| 1465] 22 to 
1924: February} . 366 22 - 444 | 2.3 | 180; 5.6 351 | 2.8 | .498 | 2.0 f th 
t 
: — ee te 2 - — ——— 91 ‘ 
Cheese. Milk. Bread. Flour. Corn meal. th 
e; Bae | ie? | CST rr ise Ace * (yee do 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Peraqt.| Qts. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perib.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Ps TI 
_. mee. Se 4.5 $0.089 | 11.2 $0.056 | 17.9 $0.033 | 30.3 '$0.080] 33.3 ($0. 0x 
SSSR .220- 44)! .089| 11.2] .063/] 15.9; .034] 29.4/ .082] 31.3] .Oss pe 
i na eal . 233 4.3; .088/; 11.4; .070|) 143) .042}] 23.8] .083] 30.3/ .0 
is hs. Chinas "2581 3.9) .091| 11.0! .073| 13.7) 1044] 227] 1034] 204] on 
1917............| .382] 3.0; .112| 9<.0| .092| 109! .070|] 14.3] .058] 17.2] .10 
aa 359} 2.8! .139| 7.2) .008| 102) .067| 14.9) .068!] 14.7 
| PRE .426) 23) .155| 65); .100} 100) .072| 13.9] .064/ 15.6 : 
ee Pa ae 416} 2.4 167} 6.0) .115 8.7) .081| 123] .065] 15.4] .17 
ae es oR” Re 146 | 68} .099| 10.1) .058 17.2 | .045 | 222| .09 for 
SE. hb ed .329} 3.0| .131 7.6| .087/ 11.5] .051] 196] .089] 25.6] .09 . 
RRP 369} 27) .138 7.2 | 087 | 11.5 | .647] 21.3] .041 | 244] .09 by 
1924: February | . 372 2.7 | .140 7.1 | .087 | 11.5 | 046 | 21.7) .044) 22.7 . 098 Hs 
| | | | | uc 
« | Potatoes. | Sugar. | Coffee. Tea. | 
| J 
Perlb. Lbs. | Perlb.! Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | | 
“Sees $0.017 | 58.8 |$0.055 | 18.2 |$0.298 | 3.4 \$0. 544 1.8 | 
clay 018 | 55.6] .059) 16.9] .207] 3.4] .546] 1.8 
a: 015 | 66.7} .066) 15.2] .300] 3.3) .545 1.8 
ae 027 | 37.0] .080| 125] .209] 3.3] .546/ 1.8 | 
a .043 | 23.3] .093] 108] .302| 3.3] .582 1.7 
bitin dimwetre .032 | 31.3] .097) 10.3 305 3.3 | .648 1.5 
aR .0388 | 26.3] .113] 88] .433]| 23] .701 1.4 
ba lil, .063 | 15.9] .104 5.2] .47 2.1] .733 1.4 
RAR 031 | 32.3] .080| 125] .363] 28] .697] 1.4 
eR RGAE AEE: | .028| 35.7] .073/ 137] .361 2.8] .681 1.5 
aE | 029] 34.5] .101 9.9} .377 2.71 .695 1.4 
1924: February-| .028 | 35.7) .103) 9.7 388 2.6] .709 1.4 
| 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 71 
Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
Pa the retail prices of each of 2 2 food articles,* by years from. 1907 
to 1923, and by months for 19235 and for Januar y and February, 
1924. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the 
ye ar 1913 as 100, and are computed by dividing the average price 
of each commodity for each month and each year by the average 
price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
cyution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 
1920 was 168, ehich 2 means that the average money price for the 
year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than the average money price 
for the year 1913. ‘The relative price of bacon for the year 1919 was 
205 and for the year 1920, 194, w Pine figures show a drop of 11 points 
hut a decrease of only 5 per ce mt in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles Have been 
used.4 For an expl: nation of the method used in m: aking the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost 
of the market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according 
to the consumption in 1918, see MonTHLY LABorR Review for Mare ‘h, 
1921 (p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 73 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and 
the trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in February, 1924, to approximately where it was in July, 1917. 
The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,* because the 
percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown than 
on the arithmetic scale. 





‘ See note 2, p. 67. 

5 For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 

6 Fora discussion of the logarithmic chart see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts,” 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also “‘ The ‘ratio’ charts,” 
Hu Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, 
une, 1917, 24 pp. 
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AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities fo, Re 
1924. For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same (jo. ol 
uled by the bureau until after 1913. 
TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRIN) py) LR 
[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by reta 
| Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. | Birmingham, 4), 
Article. Unit. | ‘ ~ i % 
Feb.15— F b. 1: “ ° - 
| a Jan.| Feb. *~ | Jan. |Feb. 7 s— Jan. | Feh t 
mee coe § OE 16 15, | ‘ 
} o « “ ( mw 
| 1913 | 1923 |194- (1924. | 1913 | 1923 [1924 11924. | 1913 | 1993 /1924. 924 . 
( 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cis. 0 ¢ 
Gatoin steak ............ Pound -._--- 22. 6| 32. 7] 35. 6] 34. 4] 20. 7] 35. 7) 36.9) 37. 1) 24.9) 33.6) BF f, 5 
Round steak ........--.-/....- do__--.-} 20. 5} 29. 5) 31. 2) 31. 2} 19. 0) 32. 8) 33. 6) 33. 4) 20. 1) 29.3) 32.6 32.3 4 
ERR pee eee do_____.| 17. 0} 25. 8] 26. 4) 25. 5] 17. 3} 29. 1) 29. 6] 29. 5} 19.3 25.8) 2 25.6 4 
LS ee ae ae i steiden 13. 0} 18. 8} 20. 0} 19. 7] 14. 7] 19. 5} 20. 2) 20. 1) 15. 6] 20.3) 21.4 29 7 
SES ES O08. 54.4 9. 8) 11.2) 11.8) 11. 2} 11. 6} 13. 0} 13. 2) 13. 3) 10.0) 12.4) 13.6 13.3 , 
| Ere oe 19. 5; 27. 6} 25. 9} 25. 1) 17.3) 28. 5} 24. 8) 24. 5] 19. 4) 28.8) 27.0 os | « 
eee = ane | REF 30. 0} 35. 8] 34. 0} 32. 9} 21. 3) 34. 5) 33. 0} 32. 3] 31. 3] 40. 7) 3s 9 I ¢ 
ST "eee ..---do_____.} 28. 5} 45. 0} 44. 1} 43. 8} 30. 0} 50. 9) 49. 6) 48. 8] 30.0) 45.5 43 ) - 
ee ae eee Pee 20. 0} 35. 9} 34. 4] 33. 3) 18. 0} 37. 9] 37. 4) 38. OF 18.8) 36.3 3 , 
EE SER See WIRE 20. 0} 31. 1] 32. 9] 31. 4] 19. 8) 38. 4) 35. 6| 37. 21 19.3) 31.4 31.2 31.7 
Salmon, canned, red_-__|____.do-_-- _-|_-__-| 29. 1] 29. 5] 29. 5).__.. 26. 6] 26. 4) 26. 4/_.___] 30.0 3 0 
ae eee Quart.._--_-| 10. 0} 16. 7} 19.3] 19.3) 8. 8} 13. 0) 13. 0} 13. 0} 10.3) 19.0 I9 
Milk, evaporated _--_____| 15-160z.can_}_____| 14. Of 14. 1] 14. 1]__-___] 11.9} 11. 7] 11. 9)..___] 13.4 1 2 
Rt PEAS ee Pound - ._-_- | 41. 7} 58. 1] 58.9) 59. 3) 42. 3} 63. 0! 65. 6) 65. 4 0} 60.7 61.7 623 = 
Oleomargarine ----...-.-}_...- a | tr ahr 32, 0} 33. 1) 33. 1)..--- 25. 8] 28. 4) 28, 1j..._- 33.3, 34.3 345 
Nut margarine___....._- | einen a Ses =m 26. 3) 28. 8} 28. 4)__.__] 26. 9] 26. 8) 27. 0j_____ 31.1 33. 2 } 
Cheese... .---- PO So ee ae 25. 0} 36. 5| 36. 1) 35. 8} 23. 3) 37. 5) 36. 8) 36. 5) 23. 0} 37.2. 37.0 37.7 = 
ee ae Bees do.._--_-| 14. 8} 18. Oj 18. 7] 18. 1} 13. 5] 16. 7] 18. 3) 17. 7] 15. 4) 17.5) 18.3 17.9 
Vegetable lard substitute}____.do-_- --_-. ee. FF ee OT oe 21. 6] 24. 1] 23. 9]..__- 19.2 20.5 21.0 
Eggs, strictly fresh -_...- Dozen. - --.- 28. 0} 42.7) 52. 8] 47. 3) 27. 1] 46.8) 52.2) 50.6) 28.8) 45.7 55.3 484 ry 
| 
Eggs, storage.........-.. _...-d0..___.} 25.0) 35. 0} 40. 8} 41.3] 23.0) 36.8) 36. 8] 37. 6) 25. 0)_.__- 4] 
| aS = SA Pound - - --.- ; 60; 9.1) 91) 91) 54 84) BS BS 50) BDO & 
a_i ee do__....} 3.6) 5.3) 5.3) 5.3) 3.2) 45) 4.2) 42) 38) 5.8 
DORE... 0%.) oaienae = less aon 2.4; 3.3) 3.7) 3.7] 2.47 3.1) 3.44 3.5} 21) 3.0 { 
See G80D... . 2. cceccredsnecs BO. ccces | wowed 9.1) 9.1) 9.2)..... 8.4) 8.5) 8. 5)..... - 2 ‘ 
Corn flakes.............| 8oz. pkg--..|.._- 9.7] 9.7] 9.8)..-.. 8.9! & 7] 87)... 9.9 10.1 101 | 
Wheat cereal............ a ange oooes 25. 9} 26. 2) 26. 9)..... 23. 6| 22. 5) 22. 8)... 27.0) 2¢ e 
nae i eas 5. Pound. -..-. ae 21. 1} 20. 9} 21. 0)..-_- 19. 2} 18. 5} 19. 1]..._- 19. 4; 18 * 
chang nom tid poorsidirouns do......| 86) 87} 89) 88 90) 90) 97) 96 82 91 9 | 
Beans, navy -..........-|....- . eee Se 13.0} 12.1) 12.3)-.-_. 11.0} 97] 9.4).._. 11.7, 11.5 | aa 
ees aes’ See GOs. . 4x0 | 2.0; 3.1) 3.6) 3.7 LI 21 29 BO 19) 32 490 | 
TERE EES ENT Oe: 2. 4.5....4 Be 6064... 6.0} 6.2} 6.3)....- 5.9 7 » 
®t ae See 6.8) 6.2) 6.9)....- 6.0) 5.9] 6.9)..... 5.8 6 f 
Beans, baked_-.-----....] No. 2 can_--|.....} 13. 5} 12. 5} 12. 6)..... 38.3) 12.6 ih. H.c.- 14.4 13.5 
ee eee: eee OP es eka 16.0} 16.0) 15. 7}..... 15. 1) 15.0] 15. 1).2... 16.2, 16 2 
Peas, canned_.........--|.-.-- RSS ae 17.7} 18.3) 18. 5)... 16. 3| 16.2] 16.5)... 20. 4| 20.8 20.5 
Tomatoes, canned__.___.|...-- . a eaet 13. 2} 13. 5} 13. 5)... 11. 9} 11.7) 11. 5)... 11. 6} 12.3 
Sugar, granulated __.___- Pound --____- 6.0} 9.1) 10.8) 10.9) 5.0) 8 0] 9.7) 9.9) 5.3) 8.8) 10.6 10 
See agar’ tee do_.___-| 60. 0} 91. 3} 92. 8} 92.8 =s 66. 7| 67. 4) 68. 9) 61. 3) 82.0) 85.2 5 
Ee Ae eee Csaniad 32. 0} 36. 9) 37. 5) 37. 6) 25. 2) 33.0) 33. 5) 33. 6) 28. 8) 37.5) 3s. 
ES S| EE be. ti 20. 3} 19. 1) 18. 9)..... 18. 1} 16. 5} 16. 2)__._- 20.7) 19.7 1 
GR Sipe SIINSS PIE ow eee 20. 1) 17.1) 17. 3)..._.] 16. 3} 13. 9} 13.9)... 20.1) 17.5 
eae BOON... ... ccalevcea 25. 3) 27. 9] 26.8 ....- 28. 1} 28. 6} 28. 6)... 33. 6) 37.5. st 
en ae ee eee ee 39. + 32. 6; 30. 9 Sioned 47. 5| 39. 3) 37. | —_ 39. 1) 36 








1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the other 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse’’ steak. : 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 7 


qr 


Cities on Specified Dates. 


February 15, 1913 and 1923, and for January 15 and February 15, 
S . % e . ° 
with the exception of February, 1913, as these cities were not sched- 


sRTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES. 


come dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month ] 


































































































Boston, Mass. ~~ | Buffalo, N. Y. | Butte, Mont. | Charleston, 8. C. 
SE Ee bat se att Cee eee ee 
in | | 3 | | 
eb. 15 b Sit | Feb. 15— ey | Feb. 15— 
& Jan. | Feb. | Feb. Jan. | Feb.| | Jan. | Feb Feb.| Jan.| Feb.|° ” Jan. |Feb. 
———} 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, || 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |——7——| 15, | 15, 
‘ ) y < } ' « y Qo ! « ‘ 
so13 | 1923 | 1924. | 1924. |1928. 1924. 192A. | 013} 193g 192% 1824. 1923. | 1924. | 1924. | 913 1923 |1024. 11924. 
a Dea ate = = 
re : | | | n | ce 
| Cis. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis. 
34. 5| 1 69. 4] 1 63. 4) 1 62. 5) 43. 4) 47. 4) 45. 2) 20. 3] 36. 3) 36.9] 37.1) 27.9 28.2) 27.8) 21.0) 34. 1) 33. 6) 33. 2 
32 4} 45.8} 51.3) 50.9) 36. 5) 39. 5) 38. 3) 18. 3) 29.9) 31.0) 31.2) 24.5 24.0; 24.0) 20.0) 30.9) 30. 9| 30.9 
23.4| 35.7| 38.1) 37.8) 33. 0] 35. 7| 34.8} 17. O} 27.1) 28.1] 28.3| 22.3 223) 22.4] 19.3] 27.3) 27.3] 27.3 
17.0} 23,0} 24.9) 24. 0} 23. 3) 26.3) 24.6) 14.7) 20,0} 21.2) 20.7) 16.0; 15.9) 16.2) 15.0) 20.7) 20.5] 20.0 
iene | 14.8) 15. 4 15, 3) 10. 5) 10.7) 10.5) 10.7) 12.1) 12.3) 120) 11.1) 11.0 10.8) 11.4) 14.3) 13.4) 13.6 
j 
20 (| 31.7| 30.0; 29.0] 29.7] 29.1 28.6) 19.3] 30.1, 28.9) 28.0) 27.0; 25.6 24.8] 23.0 29.1 27.7; 28.2 
24.6) 37.6) 36.8) 36.5) 45.0) 42.9 42.4) 20.3) 33. 2) 30.8] 30.1] 45.9) 47.7) 45. 5| 23.0) 37. 4| 34.8) 35.3 
2.3) 50.6] 49.6) 49.2) 53. 8) 49. 5) 49. 1) 24. 0) 45. 6) 44.9) 44.9) 50.0) 51.4) 50. 5) 26.7) 41.9) 42. 3) 42.5 
21.8} 37.8} 37.4) 37.2] 38 1) 35.6 35. 0} 17. 5| 32. 0) 30.0) 30.0) 29.5} 31.9; 31.6) 21.3) 40.6) 39. 5] 41.3 
2 4 39.6) 38.6) 3%. 3) 39. 0) 38.0, 38. 7/ 20. 0} 36.1) 35.4) 35.7) 30.5) 30.0, 30.3) 21.4, 36.0) 34. 4) 34.8 
| 
_| 20.2} 29.8) 29.4) 30.1) 29.4 20.4). 27.6) 27.9] 27.8| 36.8] 38.5| 38 0_____| 27.1] 26.8] 24.8 
£9} 14.5) 14.9) 13.9) 15.0) 15.0 15.0) 8.0) 13.0 12.8) 12.5) 14.2) 14.3] 14.3) 11.7) 18.0) 18.0) 18.0 
__--.| 126] 128) 12.7) 12.5} 12.4) 12.5).__._| 11.9) 11.8} 11.7) 12.3) 123) 123°. 12.0} 12.0) 12.0 
38.9} 59.8} 60.8} 61.7) 57. 9! 61. 1) 60.7! 41. 2) 58.4! 62.1) 61.4) 55.7] 56.2) 55.5] 39.8) 56. 1) 58, 6] 59.2 
31.0} 31.3) 31.6) 27.0 on a ore 28.0 29.7) 30.2) 30. 5|_.-..|-.-.--)-.---| 28. 2) 30.1) 30.1 
' j i 
| 
si | 26.0) 27.6) 27.9] 27.8] 28.0 28.3. 26.1) 28.1) 28.1] 31.2} 33.7} 33.7). 28.0) 31.0) 31.0 
22.9} 38.4) 38.8} 40. 5) 37.8) 39. 5) 39. 7| 21. 5| 36. 4) 37. 4) 37.2) 37.9) 39.6) 40.0) 21.0) 36. 6| 34.9) 35.0 
15.3} 18.2} M26) 18. 7] 17.3] 18.4] 18.0] 13.9) 16.6) 17.9] 17.3] 20.9} 21.7} 21.2) 14.8) 18. 8| 20. 3} 19.8 
| 24.1) 24.3) 23.1] 22 3] 24.8) 25.2). ___ 21.1) 23. 5} 23.8} 26.7) 27.1) 27. 1/...._| 20.7) 23. 5) 23.5 
87.5| 60.0; 68.8 €7.7| 58. 7| 67.6, 64 3} 31. 0} 50, 5 57.8] 57.9) 60.9) 66.9) 52.2) 32.5) 43,4) 52.6) 47.5 
| | Ree atid 
2.2 427] 422 41.7) 42.4) 42.6 42.5) 222) 36.1 35.8) 38.1) 33.1) 37.8] 35.0) 23.8, 37.0) 36.6) 41.9 
59 84 & 64) 84) 84 84) 5.6) 83 84) 84) 97) 97) 96) 62 9.5 10.8} 10.8 
$7) 54 6 5.0) 49 45, 46) 29 43) 40 4.3) 5.3) 50 50 3.7) GO 7) 5.7 
a5 45 61 5 64) 7.1) 7.0) 25) 37 42) 44) 38) 41) 41) 23) 30 3.4) 3.5 
china 8.6) 8.8) 90) 83) 84 83)....) 7.8 7.9) = 6.7 a 6.8)..... 9.5) 9.3) 9.3 
ver 9.8} 9.6 96 96 95 ad... 9.2 9.1) 9.2) 11.9) 121) 121)... 100, 9.9) 9.9 
= 25,2} 23.7) 23. 8) 24. 4] 23. 5) 23.5)... .) 25. 2) 23.8) 23.9) 28. 8) 28.3) 28.3/_..._| 25. 0) 24.7) 24.7 
ree 23.6 23.0) 23. 0} 23. 8) 23. 2, 23. 2). -__| 21.8) 21.7] 21.2) 21.3) 20.6) 20.6)..-..| 20. 5 19. 6] 19.6 
92 10.6) 11.3} 10.9] 10.4) 10.1) 10.1) 9.3) 91) 92! 95) 96 103) 10.3) 5.5, 63) 69} 7.0 
cali 10.5) 10.3) 40.3) 11. 4) 11.4) 10.9) -__| 11.2, 10.3) 10.0) 10.3) 10.8) 10.8)-___. a 11.4) 11.1 
17] 24, 27) 28] 23] 29 29] Lal 17 22) 23) 12 18 Lg 2.0 26 31) 3.2 
neal 65 64) 64) 5.7) 68 7.0...) 52) 69) 7.0 41) 50 S| 55 65) 65 
ndilinah 6.8} 5.2) 5.7) 46 5.3) 5.8).....] 3.6) 3.7) 40 3.8) 38 53) 38) 44) 45 
re 14.2). 14.3] 14.2} 12 2) 12 8| 12 5|___..] 11.1) 10.9) 10.8) 17.7} 16.7) 16.7/_..__| 11.5] 10.9] 10.9 
inet = 19.0) 18.6) 18.6) 18.9) 19.1) 19.3)..-..) 14.6) 15.1) 15.7) 15.7) 15.0 9 14. 6, 14.3] 14.3 
— 21.4) 21.2) 21. 1) 21. 3] 21. 5| 21. 7)_....} 16.2) 16.7] 16.9) 16.5) 16.1) 16.2).._._| 18.0) 18.2) 17.9 
Wiese. 12.8} 12.1) 12 1) 12.9} 13. 5) 13. 6)..-._].13.2| 13.8) 14.1) 15.1) 14.4] 13.6)...__| 10.8) 10.7] 10.6 
6.4) 87) 10.3) 10.4) 81/107] 9.9} 5.3) 86 98/103) 10.3] 123) 123) 5.0 7.9) 9.8) 10.0 
68.6] 69.0} 70.4] 69. 9) 57. O| 57. 8} 57. 1] 45. 0} 61. 2| 62. 3] 62.6} 80.0} 82.5) 83.3) 50.0 70.7) 71.6) 71.6 
33.0) 42.8) 43.2) 45. 5} 35. 3) 37. 4) 37. 4) 29. 3) 35.3) 35.1) 34.4) 45.0) 46.9) 47. 2) 26. ° 32. 7| 32.6, 32.8 
tented 20.6} 17.8} 17.7] 19.7] 18.8] 18. 4).....] 19.0, 18 2) 17.7] 20.4) 18.8) 18.9).....| 10.8] 17.7| 17.6 
----| 180) 15.1) 14.9) 18. 1) 15.4) 15. 1)-.... 17. 5} 14.3) 14.4) 21.2) 19.3) 19.1)___- | 18. 6] 15.4) 15.2 
mrtomsl 53.3] 48.6] 49. 5). 36. 7] 38. 0} 38. O|..___] 46. 5) 48. 6] 49. 3] 215. 5] 216. 9] 216. 6|_____| 36. 9) 40. 7) 38.8 
aoentil 53.3] 42.0) 43.2) 48. 7] 39.5 m5... bl. 2, 46. 8) 45.1) 40.8] 43.3) 41.7).....| 38.3) 29.8) 30.2 
Per pound 
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Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. Cleveia: 
Article. Unit. Feb.15— | Feb, 15— Feb. 1: 
Jan. | Feb. Jan. | Feb.! 
1 15, | 15, +——-| 4, | 15, |— 
«| sane (1924 (1924.1... 1924. 191. | | 
1913 | 1923 | 1913 | 1923 | 1913 | 192 
i ili ick esdick ions REL cane | 
| crs.| cts.} Cts.| Cte.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| crs.| Crs.| C2: 
Sirloin steak___._____--- Pound __..__| 20. 9} 37. 6| 40.6) 40. 3) 21. 3} 33. 2) 33.8) 33.8) 22. 3) 33. 
Round steak_...______- | ____do_______| 18. 6| 28. 9] 31. 1! 31. 1] 19. 1| 29.9! 29.9] 30.3) 18. 8] 28 ; 
7 SRT ee xeaey aC | 18. 1] 29. 2] 31.2) 31. 3] 18. 6] 27.5, 27.6) 27.8] 18.0! 25 
Chuck roast....._______- | __-do___.___| 13. 9} 18. 8! 20. 2! 20. i 13,9] 17.7' 17.8! 17.9) 14.7! 19 ' 
Plate beef_._._____- os , . es | 11.0} 12.0 | 12.3 12. 3 4 14.3) 14. 7 14. ‘ 10. 6| 11. 0 : 
| 
Pork chops____.______..- Be do.......| 163 24.3) 24. 6) 19. 2) 27.0, 24.5) 24.6) 18.3) 28. 2 
Bacon, sliced._.........- ar _ weet 29. 0) 248 43. 2) 41. 5! 33. 5! 30.0) 29. 2) 24.3; 39.9 
I on a wal ts wee a 29. 5! 46. 6) 46. 6) 46. , 26.0 45, 4| 45.7] 45. 1) 32.0 46.0 
Lamb, leg of ..........-- ew y ~~ aneem 19. 1 34. 2} 34. 8! 35.6) 16.6) 34.2) 33. 2) 33. 1) 18.7) 33.6 se 
SN RE RN AS See * “2 eee 19. 4) 34.0) 31.1) 33. 6| 22. 6] 36.7) 35.8] 36 J 20. 6| 37.1 
| ' 
Salmon, canned, red____j_____ ae -.---| 822) 32 5' 32. 7)..___| 27.9] 28.0) 27.8)_.__- 29. 4 
Milk, fresh... Quart._____- 8.0; 13.0) 14.0 14.0) 8.0) 12.0) 14. 4 14.0) 8.8! 14.0 
Mik, evaporated_______| 15-160z.can_|_____| 11.4 11.5) 11. 5).____ 11.6) 11.5) 11.5_____ 111.7 
> i eRe Pound._____ 39.9) 56. 4) 61. 4) 58. 4| 42.3) 56.8! 63. 4) 60.5) 43. 6 60.2 6 
Oleomargarine ._________ 3 . ee 25. 6| 27 : 27.3). .<.. 29.7, 32. 1) 32. s by 29. 4 
Nut margarine.________ Bk RSS BE 24. 5] 25.6) 25.8|_____ 27. 6 28. 4) 28. 5).____| 27. 5: 
 _ ~ a USS 1....4 ee oe) 25. 0} 40. 4) 39. 9/ 40. 1] 21.6! 38.4 36.9) 36.7) 23.0) 36.3 
er et uae 14. 7| 16. 4| 18.8) 18. 2) 13.7) 15.4) 17.1 16. 1) 15.8) 17.3 : 
Vegetable tard substitutel 2 sat ._.-.| 23.0} 25.3} 25.0 .____| 23.3) 24.3] 24.9. | 23.7 
Eggs, strictly fresh _____ Dozen_______| 27.3| 45.8] 55. 2) 49.2! 27. 6) 39. 7 51. 2) 44. 8) 31.8) 47.61 53.7 23 
Egzs, storage........_..].___- do__.___- 22.6| 35.2! 37. 6 37.1) 19. A 29.0) 35. 2) 33. A es 37.81 4 16 
ere Pound._____ 6.11 97; 97) 97 48 85 84 84 5S! 7.9 
Flour AD SES BE a... 28) 42) 40 41 34) 45 44) 44) 3.2) 4.7 
Corn meal___..--_-_____ Be do.__...| 29) 54 52! 5.1) 25 30 3.7] 36) 28) 3.8 
Rolled oats _........_.-- Tet ine ee... --.. 2°) a a 7 Sasou | wa 8.4) 8.2)_. 8.5 4 AD 
Corn flakes........._____ | 8-o7z. pkg____|____- a6 9.3) 9.3/__... | 94) 9.2 = wakel 9.9 10.0) 10.6 
Wheat cereal... ..._-__- | 28-oz. pkg___|____- 24. 2) 23. 5) 23. 4).___. 23. 3} 22. 9) 23.0)... __ 24. 4 
a REISS | Pound ______|._____| 18.0) 18. 4) 18. 4/.____ 15. 9} 16. 4] 16.4)... 18.9 
aC RRRAe Reta: “Rais 9.0| 10.1| 16.3 10. 3 88 8.9 981100 85) 9.0 99) » 
ye, ene. EAL eels ig ph 11.4} 10. 2) 10. " Py 10.8 8.3) BULL TIL 9 
Potatoes... | do______. 12 19 26 27 L419 27 oe 4 22 
ee ee eee | Ue 5.0) 5.8) 6O____ 1 61) 6&2 5&2... l asl 59 59 
SUR ee SSS UE 5.6) 4.7] 6 3)____- | 44) 45 48)..0) 43) 48 53 
Beans, baked________- No. 2can___|_____| 13.0) 12.8) 126_____ 111.6) 11.7) 12.0_____ | 12.71 1 ) 
Corm, cammed ._.........]....- Se che | 14. 4) 15.4 ~y bed 14. 1| 14.3) re fe 15. 9} 16.1 
Peas, canned....________|____- ae ee | 15.8! 17.4] 17.4).___- 16.4! 17.4] 17.6 _____ hed 17.4 
Tomatoes, canned_______|____. eS 13.6) 14. 1) 14.2). __- 12. 4) 12.7) 12.7)..-__| 13.7) 15.8) 158 
Sugar, granulated _______ Pound _____. 5.0 82 9.6 9.9 5.2) 8.510010 1) 6.5 8.5) 103 104 
A TIE PEEL BS 0_......| 53.3) 70.0) 73. 5} 73. 4; 60. 0} 69. 6) 73.3] 74.5) 50.0) 69.1! 67.9 
SEs BF. ae we 37. 6| 37. 8) -_s 25. 6| 32. 2) 33. 5) 34.6 26. 5; 40. 2) 41.4 419 
a eS Pee eS | 20.1) 18.3) 18.9. ee ee 
GRA ce LP do__.....|__-_-| 19.2) 16. 9 16.6 _____ 18.3) 16.0) 15.7____- | 18.8) 15.6) 15 
* I CROPY “Tae ee 37 Bl 40.9) 42.8). ___| 88. 1] 45.8] 42.5_...| 48.9) 49.4 a29 
CREEL, BEC: | SLES | 518 4. ooh Socne 41. 3| 33.7 33.8... 49. 7] 41.8) 45.4 




















1 The steak for which prises are here quoted is called ‘ ‘rump”’ i in this city, but in most of the ot her cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse’’ steak. 
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‘3 OF FOOD IN 31 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 





















































CLI 
—— = -—-— ——— a | —- iat ————_——__—_—_—————— 
( nee Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. | Detroit, Mich. | Fall River, Mass 
hio. 
ee Se OF RE Pree pee ae 
Feb. 15— Feb. 15— | Feb. 15— | }; Reh | Fe 5— | 
Feb. Jan. Feb. ' Jan. | Feb. Jan.|Feb.| re | — — ra Jan. |Feb 
15, | 15, | 15, |}—7 ——]. 15, | 15, |-—7 |. 45, | 15, |} 11 994 1994.) 71 718 | bd 
1O8 “ “ i ;4* . vat. Q9 ? 
1923. 1924. 1924. 13 1923 |1924. 1924. | 1943] j923 |1924. 1924. | 191s | 1928 1913 | 1923 | *9*4- | 1924 
| } | j | 
Re OLR PE OE ET ea BE BT Ra eee ee BE go 
( Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts. | Cts 
22 7 38. 0| 37. 3} 19. 6 83. 7] 34. 2) 33.6) 22. 5) 29. 0) 20. 4! 20 2) 22 8 35.7 38.0 37.5131.0155.8 157.9) 56.8 
20,2) 32. 6 31. 7] 18. 3} 30. 8| 30.2) 29.8 18. 4! 23. 5| 25. 0} 25. O| 18. 2| 27. 5| 29.7 29.7 24.0 41.8 425) 42.4 
95.6. 28.0) 28. &| 17. G) 26. 5) 26. 8 26.3) 15.9 21.2) 22. i) 21. 5) 18. 2) 26.0) 27.8 27.1) 22.6 27.2 201) 27.4 
| 79. 4 21. 8] 22. 2] 15. 4 20. 5) 21.0) 21. 3; 14. 5) 16. 2) 16.8) 16. & 14 5) 18.7) 10.9 19.8) 17.0 20.1 21.3) 20.9 
12.8 14.7) 14.7| 11.6] 14.5 15.6 16.6 9.1) 97/161) 97) 10.3 M7 12. | 12. 2)_.... 1.5 13.4 13.1 
| ' | | | | | | 
96. 3| 25. 3! 25. 1} 20. 4) 27. 5) 28. 5) 27.7] 16.5) 26.6) 25.3 24.1) 16.8; 28.0 27.7/ 27.1' 17.7 27.5 25.6) 24.8 
92, 3| 38. i 37. S| 36. @) 39.7) 38. 5 39. 2 26. 3| 42. 5] 41. 0} 40. 8| 22.4) 39.8 37.5) 36.0 24.8 38.1) 34.4] 343 
45.3 45. 8) 45. 3) 28. 8 50. 0! 49. 6 49. 6) 27. 0} 48. 8! 48. 0) 46. 3) 24.0) 48. 6) 48.4) 47.3) 28.7 46.8) 45.7) 45.4 
34.7 40.6) 39. 6| 20. 5 44.2 38. 3) 38. 3] 15. 5| 34.7) 34. 4] 34. 2! 16.7) 36.9 35.6 35.3) 19.0 38.1 38.8) 38.8 
93.0 33. 3) 33.6] 18. 7] 30.8) 28. "| 29. 8| 20.0) 29.3: 28.7 28.9) 20.0! 36.3) 34.2) 35.3 24.8 42,2 39.2) 408 
| 
91.6 322! 31.6,.____| 31. 6 30.5) 30.1... _] 33.2) 32.4) 32. 8|__ 30.4) 30.1, 29.3 ____- 31.1) 31.3) 31. 
12.0) 13.0) 13.0) 10.6) 15.0) 15.0) 15.0) 8. 4] 11.8) 11.7) 11.7) 8.5) 14.0) 14.0 14.0) 90 14.0 15. @ 14.0 
12.1| 11.8) 11.8.__-] 13.5) 14. Of 04.0)... 4 44.7] 22. a) 22.) 00. 6 10.6 1.7.) 1 OB. a4 
57.1 63.0) 59. 5! 39. 0} 56. 5) 61. 5! 60. 9) 40. @ 53. 1) 59.0) 56. 4) 40. 4) 58.3] 61.8 60.31 38.4 56.8 58.7] 59.6 
27.6) 30.2 oe | agg 27. 5| 34.0) _ ss | 28.0) 31.4 32.6)_____| 28.6) 30.3) 36.6._.___ | 30.0 31.5 31.5 
| 
96.1, 2% 4) 2B. 6 ..-._| 29.4) 32.7, $2. _____ 28. 3] 29. 8! 29.8!_____| 27.2: 27.6) 27.9_____' 27.7, 307 30.7 
36.9) 37. 1] BT. 1) 20.0) 36. 9) 36.9 37. 5) 26. 1) 35. H BY. G 3B. 4) 21.3) 37.0) 37. 1] 37.0, 23.6 37.6 38.9) 38 
15. 2 16.7] 15.9% 16. 0} 20. 6) 22 8! 22 4] 16.3] 19.31 19.3 18. 6] 15.9) 17.1) 19.6 18.1) 14.8 16.7 18.5) 87.7 
# 4| 24.5) 25.4)-___- 20. 6} 21.9] 21. 6)_____ | 21.9 25.2) 24. BI. | 23.4) 24.9 24.9'_. 1 23.0 25.4) 25.4 
41.5! 52. 7 48. 9| 26.3] 41.2) 51.9! 36. 4] 29.0) 42.3) 56.3) 41. 5] 31. 2! 48.5) 59.6 55.4 37.7 68.3) 74.31 63.8 
a: 0| 35.0.....\.....|.----|-----|-----|-----| 82. 5; 36.1) 8.3] 24.8) 37.0 38.3: 40.3 25.0 43.11 41.01 44.6 
7.7| 97.7 7.7; 5 @ 89 87 87) BM B82 7.7) 7.7 5.6 86 BS 88 62 91 BH B8 
4.6) 4.0 4. 2 3.3 4.7) 45) 45 2 3.9 3.6 3.6 3.2) 44 411 42 3.3 5.0 49 49 
20 3738.7 2435 46 46 2H 322 388 323 27) 43: 48 48 384 568 7.38 7.2 
9.0 94 O.5_._.| 10.4 10.5) 10.8'_.__- 8.8) 6.9, 9. 0}..__. | $9 89 89...) 07 O96 9.7 
j j | ' | | | | 
10 a7 a7 ws. 10.8 9.8) Th | 09 10.0 0 | 9.1) 9.0 @1)..... 9.9 100 100 
24. 4] 24. 6 24. 6). 25. | 25. 3) 25. 3}_____ 24. 7| 24. 8) 24. 5j____- | 24.0) 24. 1) 24. 4).___. 27.7; 26.1) 25.4 
18. 6) 18. 18. 8... __j 21. 2] 21.0 20.9). _ 20. 8) 20.0 20.2)_.._.| 19.1) 19.1) 19. 1 24.0 23.6) 23.5 
10.0) 10.7] 10.3) 9.3] 9911-2112 BG 94 9.7 99 4 9.6) 9.6 9.6100 103 10.5] 102 
1.0) &9H BS... 11. 6 11. 8 11. 6)___-_] 11.9) 11.4 11.3)____- 10.9 8.3) 8 1)_.... 10.8 10.4) 16.3% 
i 
ug 2.5 2.6 20 33 41 4 11g 15 26 13 13 19 19 18 23 28 29 
5.9 7.3] 6.8)... 7.4 7.@ 7.9..... 3.8 5.8) 47... 4.9 5.3) 5.2}..... 5.8 6.7) 6.5 
5.1) 44 6 5)2.. 54 59 5.9 _. 2.4232 2.3)..... 4.6 6.1) 5.6/__... | 66 5&4 7.0 
13. 2; 13. 7] 13.7 14.8 14.9) 14.8). ..j.14. 4! 14.2 13.9)... 12.3) 11.9 12.0... - 13.4 12.8] 12.9 
12. 5) 12, 8 12.9)... 17. y 17.4 17.%..... 14.4 15.0 agi Bag 115.2) 15.6) 15.6)____.) 16.3! 16.4) 16.6 
‘ : | 
14 16. 0} 15.97. __- 21.1) 22.1) ad cies nd 16. ey 16.9'_____| 17.0} 17. 5) 17.5,_____] 18.2) 18.6] 18.0 
13. 1) 13. @ 13. 5j____- 13.9 14.3) 14. 2_____| 13.) 13. 9) 13. 8)__ 13.0) 12.7) 12.9)____. } 131) 13.5 13.8 
£8 103103 58 OF UBL 54 931107109 5.1 86 OR 101 53 88! 10.5] 104 
76. 7| 78. 6} 79. 4) 66. 7) 92. 7) 97. G| 97. 6] 52.8! 6B. 3, 67. 3) 69. O] 43. 3! 66. 5) 64.3) 64.3 44.2 59.6 59. 0) 64.2 
36. 6) 38.9) 39. 0) 36.7) 42.7) 43.8) 44.5) 29. 4) 35. 9 38.3 4 29. 3) 38. 4 37.6) 38.3) 33. 0 39.2) 40.4 49.5 
20 , 2. ea... 23. 4 nd 19. t}____. 21.1 19. i 18.8)... oa 17.7) 17.8'....1 18.4) 16.5] 16.7 
18. 5) 16. = s---4 2 © 17. {) 17. 5j_.-_4 197) WH 1S 17. & 15.8 15.7)... 19.31 16.7! 16.3 
41. 8} 41. 5) 40.0)... 34. 2) 35. & 83. 6)_____ 213.8)714.9714.6)____- 34. 4) 36. 4) 36.0____ £90.71 211.7) 214.7 
45. 6| 39. 1 38. Bi____- 51.2 00.5 61.2 51.0 39.8 35. 5____- | 50.3) 42.3] 46.0_.._- 50.% 35.9 40.1 
By Set aes mate ls ee Nie = a 
*Per pound. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 








TaBLeE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPATI, spr 
Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, | 
; Ini | ‘e 5 " -_ 
Article. Unit. Feb.| Jan. | Feb. Feb. 15— Jan. | Feb. Feb. 1 —_ 
15, | 15, | 15, }———| 15, | 15, | —— 15, 
y 5 2 °o | a 
1923. eee 1924. 1913 | 1923 1924. | 1924. 1913 1923 | 192 
| | | 
/ 
Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cte. | Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.) Cy 
ON EPS ee ee Pound . ..s-. 30. 0} 29. 3} 28. 6] 23. 5| 34. 4) 34.9! 35. 5] 25. 8! 23.6) 34 - 
FRET EIS Se do... 29. 2) 27. 9| 27. 9) 20. 8) 32. 8} 33. 9) 34. 2] 20. 3} 27. 3} 29.2 9 
phe REGED ae RES tet! his. 24 24. 2} 23. 5) 22. 4) 16. 5) 24. 7} 25. 5) 26. 2) 22. 5} 25. 7) 27 
ERTS re ee do_. 19. 9} 19. 6) 18. 5} 14. 6) 20.9) 21.7) 21.8) 14. 3) 17. 5) i9 
SE 2. £3... 2. inddmaieabadne do- 15. 9} 15. 5} 15. 2] 11. 2) 14 "| 14. 13. 7] 10.3 ea ll 
EE ae ae a 27. 4; 26. 1) 25.9) 18. 0} 27. 6) 24. 5) 24. 5) 23. 0) 28. 6) 29 
ET he do-- 45.9) 43. 5) 42. 5) 28. 0} 37.1) 33.3) 32. 9) 25. 6} 36. i| 3 
ak 2S las kn Sh ie de cn G0... 46. 2) 45. 4) 44. 3) 29. 5) 48. 8) 46. 6] 46. 4) 26. 3] 44. I) 44 
| TEE ET Ts tad do... 35. 0} 33. 3} 32. 5) 17. 7} 40. 0} 37. 5) 37. 91 19. 5] 35 8} 3 
SE IM atte dite abiil odin cite thal ate do. 34. 5) 30. 2) 33.1 21. 0) 32. ‘| 31. 6} 32. 9} 22. 0} 33. 9} 34 ‘ 
| 
Salmon, canned, red___.______}____- do... 31. 0} 29.9) 29. 5|.____| 37. 0! 35. 4) 35. O}____- 30. i 0 
ad. ale: ik a wtp odaede Gers... -. 15. 8] 15.8) 15.8) 8.0; 12.0) 12.0) 12. 0) 12. 5} 17. 7] 20 
Milk, evaporated____________- 15-16 oz.can_| 12. 9) 12.9) 13. 0'-____| 11. 6} 11. 6) 11. 6)____- 12. 6] 13 
Ria tli shih ths ilk, wccli diinr Wi Pound. __.-. 53. 9} 60. 0} 58. 6] 41. 8) 55. 5) 61.9) 57.9) 43.8) 58. 9] 60 
6 sia ieee issdeck 32. 5} 31. 7| 33. ‘ odin: ma 30. ° 30. ‘| eal 29. 1} 30 
| 
Net margarine. - .......2....-}....- do____- 29. 0} 31. 0} 30.6 ____- 26. 5) 29. 3) 29. 6)_____] 28.7] 28.7) 2 
Cheese - - - -- ape PES SRS Rr S ese 36. 8} 35. 1) 34. 5| 21.0) 38. 5) 36. 8) 36. 3) 22. 5) 36. 3) 35 
ae os Mdieh, hn ha aeliteiatied en a 18. 9} 20. 4) 19. 9} 15. 0} 14. 7| 16. 3) 14. 7| 15. 3} 17. 8] 19 : 
Vegetable lard substitute _._._|____- hnndacd 18. 6} 18. 2) 18. q | 23. 4) 25. 4) 25. 3)_____| 21. 0} 23 { 
Eggs, strictly fresh_..........- Dozen-.---.-- 36. 5) 54. 3) 35. 0) 29. 0 40. 3) 51. 5) 46. * 32. 5} 41. . 52.9) 52 
IG a un <b. cn ck le 2 Oe... ined 33. 3} 41. 1) 30.0) 24.0 34.0 40.7) 39. 0'__ -s 
Sea lay eS apie lag Pound____-- 7.2) 7.0) 7.0) 5.1) 84 8.5) 8 5i 6.5) 10. 2] 1 
RL te ee oe, ol ee do... §.1) 4.7) 47) 3.2) 47) 4 4| 4.44 3.7) 5.7] : 
td ee ee Oss. dual 3.6) 4. 3| 4.326 3.126 2339 28°32 
th ono 0s. dngoadndinakied do-_..- 8.9} 9.0) 8.9... 7.8, 7. 3) & be: 9.8 
| | 
EE ee ee 8-0z. pkg 9.7) 9.7 9.7) nel 9.2) 9.0) 8. A auch 9.9} 9.7 
I «s. . --<- aoe edenune tie gaia -| 24. 3) 24. 1} 24. 1)... -. 24. 9} 24.4! 24.4). || 23. 8} 24. ¢ 
a line a Pound ______| 20. 2} 20.0) 19.2,..___ 18. 5| 18.9] 18. 5|___. -|.19. 6] 19.8 
eh oe wet do.-----| 7.8] 80} 82) 9.2) 10.1) 10.6] 10.7) 6.6] 9.0) 5 
EE cn... acs dhapealioul aed i. 10. 3} 10. 4 abi Sah. [ 11.4 8.9} 9.1)... 11. 3} 11 
a ae aa ae, do. 3.5, 4.2] 3.91 13) L4) 24) 23! 221.29) 3.7 
SE atti hns5-<0.4. caine aamaioainen “ei 5.8} 6.4) 6.1/.... 4.9) 5.9) 5.8)... 6.5} 7.2 
ee ee i caase 4.1] 5.5) & 4j.-... % ee eS er 4,9), 5 
ee ae No. 2 can_-_-! 13. 6} 13. 3} 13. 0|____- 13. S| 13. 1) 13.2)..-.. 11. 7} 12 f 
Corn, canned.......-... Eee rbd do....-..{ 13. 9} 15. 3] 15. 2 Lames 13. 4) 13. 6] 13. 9j|____- 16. 1} 16. 
SS eee ma Fra do_. -| 19. 0} 18.0) 18. 1)....- 15. 2} 16. 1) 16. 2)____- 16. 0} 17. 2 
Omatoes, Camned _....._...._j.____ do-_. 11. 9} 12. 2} 12.0\..___| 13.4] 14.2) 14.2).___- 11. 6] 11.3 
Sugar, granulated___-________- Pound_.___-_- 8. 9} 10.0) 10.0; 5.9) 9.1) 10.2} 10.6) 6.1] 8 4) 10.7 . 
EI. ctn-ctiaesiah atett> astro ataeccemaliinaians d Sale SE 69. 8] 74. 5) 74. 5| 60. 0) 77. 2| 79. 2| 79. 6] 60. O} 84. 4) 89.5 sy. 
Coffee... = Rscatttedepattsty- gia daebiney tiie etna > 34. 4) 34. 5) 34. ° 31. 3) 38. 4) 39. 4) 39. 5) 34. 5) 40. 1) 39. 4-40. ( 
RE SS Ce es a eee do_....-.| 20.1] 18.4) 18.0.___- 21. 1) 19. 5} 20. 1)....- 21.1) 18.3 f 
ine dinand «c's o colmmnmdans inated do.......| 19. Ii 36.2) 16. 0)...-. 19. 6} 17. 4] 17. 4)... - 20. 3} 17. 3 
Sadie ating «20 < ping it 28. 6} 31. 5) 28. 5)...._| 30. 3) 32. 9] 31. 4)_____] 26.3] 35.0 3) 
Sin: dbamhchocscdeenntieedinaed do....- -| 45, 2) 38.8 sad oe 44.9) 37. 6] 36. 7|_.._- 30. 9} 27.0) 24 







































































’ The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the othe: 
included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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CLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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| Kansas City, Mo. 
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| “| 
Little Rock, Ark. | Los Angeles, Calif. Louisville, Ky. | Manchester, N. H. 
| 

















> —_ Feb. 15— eb. 15— iFeb. 15— iFeb. 15 
Fel | Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. a3 Jan. Feb. |" we Jan. Feb ' ee 
——_——| 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 7 ——|_ 15, | 15, |---| 15, | 15, | 
1913) 1928 1924. '1924. |, 915) 1993 1924. 1924. 915) 1923 1924. 1924. }1o13 1923 |1924. 1924. | 1919 | 1993 
30. Wet Ge res a aig 
mad | 
Cts.\ Cts.) Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cta.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
9}. 9) 34. 7} 38. O} 37. 5|23. 8) 32. O} 33. 2| 33. 6'22. 8} 32. 4] 34. 2] 34. 6.20.1) 30. 0) 31.5231. 5134. 0.151. 8! 
20. 0} 28. 8} 31. 5} 30. 7/19. 4) 29. 4) 29. 2| 29. 0.20. 4) 26. 9) 28. 3) 28.718. 0) 27. 0} 27. 5) 27. 5| 27. 6) 42.1 
16. 7) 23. 7} 25. 2} 25, 6/18, 4) 26. 4) 25. 9) 26. 3,18, 6) 28. 2| 27. 8) 28.117. 1) 23. 7) 23. 4| 23.7) 18. 4) 25.9 
113. 8| 17. 2} 18. 9] 18 4/15. O} 18. 8] 18.6] 18.816. 0} 18. 0} 19.0} 19. 313.3) 17.4] 17.5] 17.5] 15.8) 20.7 
110. 5| 10. 5| 11. 5} 11. 5]12. 0} 14. 0} 15.0 cai ats 13. 2| 14.0) 14.111.4 13.4) 13.3) 13.5 14. 6 
mm 
17.3 24.9) 28. 9} 22. 7}19. 0} 29. 4) 28. 4) 27.624. 4] 35. 8] 35.3) 35.017.4 22.3) 23. 1] 22.3) 18.2) 27.5 
28. 4) 41. 2) 39. 5) 39. 5/34. 0) 40. 9) 38, 8) 38. 5.33. 8) 48. 7) 48. 3) 47.1 26.6) 34.3) 31. 2) 29. 6) 22. 2) 34.1 
‘97. 5| 45. 0} 45. 4] 44. 8/28. 8] 46. 9] 45. 0} 45.335. 0} 58. 7] 57.7] 58.226. 1) 41.3) 40.8) 40.3] 27.2) 40.2 
'16. 3) 31. 5} 34. O} 34. O18. 8) 36. 1) 36. 3] 35.019. 2} 33. 0} 33.81 34.217.6 34.3 36.0) 35.8] 17.8) 36.4 
16. 1 aL # 29. 6} 30. 5/17. 6} 30.9) 28. 9} 7. 1 om 40. 5| 40. 5} 40.8215 33.8 35. 5) 35. 6] 23.0) 42.0 
| 
__| 32.0] 33.4] 34.11 __| 31.4] 30.4! 30.8...._| 37.8] 38.2] 38. 0____| 28.8 20, 4 nd... 29.8 
| $7| 13. 3} 13. 3) 13. 3/10. O} 15. 7] 15.7] 15. 7/10. O} 15. O} 15. 0) 15. 0} 8.8} 12.0) 13.0) 13.0) 8.0) 13.0 
| 12. 6} 12.1) 12. 1)____| 13.1] 13. al 13. 0}____| 10. 8} 10. 8) 10. 5!____| 12.0! 12.3) 12. 3'_____| 13.6 
41. 5} 58. 4] 61. 6} 60. 5/45. 0} 55. 7] 69. 3) 60. 4/43. 5] 57. 1] 60. 6| 58. 7/43. 2) 55.7) 64. 1] 61.7) 41. 8] 61.1 
| 26. 9) 27. 2) 27. ro 30. 6} 31. 4! 31. 4/_.__] 31.9) 33.1) 33.3 ----| 28. 4) 31. 6) 31. 6)... 28. 5] 
| | j | 
27. 3} 28.0) 28. 1)__._) 28.8} 29.1] 29. ‘/- 29. 0} 30. | 20. 11....| 26. 8} 28. 1) 28.01. " nd 
21. 5| 38. 1) 37. 8} 37. 2/21. 7] 39. 2) 38. 1) 37. 6/19. 5} 38. 5] 40. 8) 40. 8/20. 8) 37. 4) 35. 0) 34. 3] 21. 3) 38.0 
16. 1} 17. 5} 18. 5} 17. 6/15. ° 19. 5} 19. H 19. 2\17. 9] 19. 3] 21. 0} 20. 1/15. 2) 14. 4| 16. 3} 15. 6 16. 0} 17.4 
|__| 21. 8} 25. 5} 25. 6|._._| 20. 1] 20. 8] 20. 8/____] 22. 7] 23.9] 24.9|____| 23.1] 24.8) 26.0/..___| 20.6 
25. 4| 40. 0) 52. 8] 44. 8/25. 0} 40. 7| 48. 5) 43. 0/26. 0} 38. 4) 48.3) 36. 1m 0} 36. 0) 49.8) 41, 5| 34.6} 55. 6| 
| 
17. 0) 35. 0} 36. 6) 35. O}._._| 40.0) 41.3) 35. ol. , 36.9)... .!20. 1] 27.0) 34. 3| 36.0) 25.0) 41. 2) 
| 6.9) 82) 83) 8.3/6.0) 82) 8.1) 8.1) 6.2) 88 9.0) 9.3) 5.7) 84) 84) 84) 5.9) 8.4) 
13.0) 4.6) 43) 4.3/3.6) 5.3) 51) 5.0/3.6] 4.8) 4.5) 4513.6 55) 4.9) 49) 3.4) 5.2) 
}26) 44) 4.5) 45/24) 3.0) 3.5 3.5/3.4) 4.2) 4.5) 4.3/2.2) 29) 3.1) 3.1) 3.6) 46) 
----| 84) 89) 88. a 9.4) 94...) 99 9.7, — 8.4) 8.6) 8.5...) 8. 8| 
| | 
|| 09 99 99-...| a8' asl os] a6 os 9.8)....| 931 9.31 9.31....| 97 
|....| 25. 6} 25: 2). 25. 2}. 25. 6, 24. 8| 24. 7)_.__| 23.4) 23. 5) 23. 3/____| 23.9) 23.8) 23.8... _ 25.3 
_..-| 20. 6} 21. 6} 21. 3). _| 21. 5] 20.3) 20. 5)... 15. 6} 15. 8] 15. 3)_.__| 16.4] 16.8) 16.7)...__| 24.9 
[aa 9.5} 9.2) 9.1) 83 “2 8.1] 82) 7.7] 96 9.9) 10.2) 8.1) 82) 89 8&7) 8&5 89 
|..-- 11. @ 9.8) 9.7)... oa 11.3} 11. 0)...- “ 9.6, 9.4/....) 105) 81) 7.9)... Le 
| | ' | 
11.4) 21) 25 251.7) 24) 3.2 2 9 1.0) 22) 3.6 3.5 1.5) 1.6) 23) 22 1.4! 2. 1] 
----| 65) Tap 70)..-) 5.9) 7.9) 71/2.) 6.8) 6.8) 56).| 64) 6. 2 6.0 | 5.2 
t---| 5.1) 5,8) &4\----| 59 63] 65)----| 38] 64] 64/..--| 52) 5.61 64)... 4.3 
j----| 14. 4) 14 OP 14: 0)_-_-] 13, 6) 12.8) 12. 8)____} 13. 1) 13.0} 12. 7)_-__} 11.7] 11. 5) 11.6. 14.9 
| 13. 8} 14.0 a4 II... a7) 15. 6 ~~ 16. 4) 15.7 en ite 13.9} 13.9} 13.8_..._] 17.5 
|...-| 18. 5} 16. 4) 16.5-.-.| 18.2) 18.7 18. 0}_...] 18.7) 17.7) 17. 4)...-] 15.4] 16.4] 16.7)__..- | 20. 6 
-.-} 18. 3} 14. 1) 13. 9). __| 12.9] 13. 2} 13. 0 .___/915.4 [214.7 |214.7 |_.__| 11. 2] 12. 0} 12. 1)2..__/320.1 
| 6.6 9, 4} 10. 4) 10. 6) 5.5} 9. 4) 10.9] 11.2) 5.4) 9.3] 10.0) 10.4) 5.2) 8.6] 10. 5) 10. 4) 5.4) 9.0 
‘54. 0} 80. 0} 79. 4) 80. 9150. 0} 91. 8} 83. 8] 86. 3.54. 5] 69. 5| 68. 6] 69. 1/60. 0} 71. 0} 73. 3] 72.8) 45.0) 56.4 
\27. 8) 38. 9) 39. 6} 40. - 41. 2) 41. 6} 42. 2.36.3) 39. 0} 43. 1) 43. 7 35. 1| 36. 3} 36. 5) 32. 0} 39.0 
...-| 20.7} 17. 6} 17. 3)..._| 21.0} 18.2 wal: 19. 6} 18.3) 17. 6)_.._| 20.1] 17.9) 18.3)...-- | 19.1 
----| 20, 8} 17, 1) 17. |... .| 20. 7] 18.6] 18. 9/_.._] 17.9} 15.9) 14. 5)____| 18. 5] 15. 0} 14. 9)_._2. | 18.4 
j----|# 13.014 13.1) 14,0). ___}410.1/4 11.3/4 11.4). ._|* 11.3/4 13.3/¢ 12.2)____| 38. 6] 38. 3] 38. 3/...__/10.4 
}---| 45.3 44.1)... 50. 8| 38.5 37. 8).... 34. 1| 36.8 35. 9)...- 40. 0| 33.3 31. § aK | 51.0 
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Taste 6.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPA! 
























































Memphis, Tenn. | Milwaukee, Wis. | Minneapo! 
Articl | U | wet | Fet Fe} 
. Init. | Feb. 15— | Feb, 15— feb. 15 
ame | ™ re Jan. | Feb.) | Jan. Feb. ; 
~ ms 6 ne ee 
1913 | 1923 | 1824-| pen) rena] 1923 1924. 1924.) 1915 | 1993 
- a es —— 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis. | Cis.| Cts. Cts. Cts.; Cts.| Cts. ¢ 
Sirloon steak_...._._.__.. Pound _____- 20.0, 30. 1) 33.2) 32.9) 20. 5] 35. 5| 87. 5| 37.1) 20.0) 302 2 
Round steak... et do__...__| 16.8} 26.3] 28.8) 28.3) 18.5 31.3) 32.5 32.2) 18. @| 24.9) 2 
Rib roast... .. Tech “ra 18. 2} 22.6) 24.0] 23.8) 17.3] 26.4) 27.3 27.3) 17.7) 24 0) 2 
Chuck roast___________ Ie “eee 13.9) 17.0) 17.9) 17.7) 15.0) 21.3) 22.5, 22.4) 14 5) Iw 4 
(| ee ee ie 2h Onis 10.2) 12.7) 14.0) 14.2) 10.8) 12.4) 13.2 13.1) B.7} 9.4 
| 
Pork chops__.__ __. it. Be bi oe do_______} 18. 6 22. 5) 23.6! 22.1) 15.3) 26. s| 25.1) 24.4) 16.8) 26.9) a 
Bacon, sliced... ..____ arr do____. _.| 29.2) 37.3) 35.4) 34. 3] 26.3) 40.6) 38.4) 38.2) 25.0) 42.5) ax 
Ham, sliced... bs ihe do... .__. | 26.4) 44.6) 43.8! 44.6) 26.8) 44.0) 43.5 43. 3 27. 5) 45. 6 
pete ~ Srarersss ie. aby do__...._| 20.4) 35.3) 34.1) 84.5) 19. 5) 36.1) 35.8 35.7) 156.0) 33. 0) 33 
A TT RTS |--=-- do__...._| 19.6 20.4 28.0) 28. 1) a $2.7| 31.3 2.8 19. 6} 31.4 2) 
Salmon, canned, red_____|_____.do__- | 87.2) 35.4) 36.2) ___| 32.9) 34.7 34.4 37. 4) 36.0) 35.6 
Milk, fresh... | Quart... _.| 10.0 15.0) 14.7) 14.7] 7.0; 10.0) 11.0; 11.0) 7.0) 11.6 12.0) 9 
Milk, evaporated__.______| 15-16 oz. can_ a 12. 4| 12.8) 13.0)... | 22.4) 11.7} 1. 6)_____| 12 5} 12.7 
Meenas 13, 12 25. Pound______- 42. 1] 55. 3) 58. 4) 58.6) 40.2) 56.0) 60.9) 57.4) 38.1) 54. 2 
Oleomargarine._._._ = |_--_- Ea BS 28.3; 28.6; 28. 6)..__. | 26.7) 28.8) 29. 0)___..) 26. 4) 28 
} 

Mint margarine. Sia! ee eee | 24.6) 25.1) 25.0).____| 25.3) 27.6) 27.7)_____) 24.9) 2 
BTS PET do._--_--| 20. 36.8 B47) & 9) 22.7| 35.8) 36.6) 35.6) 20. 8) 36.7) 
Lard TEETH TENS OT: ET do... .._. | 45.2} 16.7) 17.3) 16.5! 15.1) 17.4/ 19.4) 18.6) 15. 2! 17.0! 1s 
Vegetable jlard substitutel vate ee BE 2.3 27) 241)... | 22.5) 25.3) 25. 4)_.__.| 23.2 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh ______ | Dozen____- : 29.3) 40.2) 50.6) 45.0) 29.0 42. 5 52.5) 47.7) 28.1) 43.1) 44 

j j i | | 
Eggs, storage.........___|____. ee 20. A 31.0 37.5 _..__| 22.0 32.2) 35.5) 34.8) 21.7) 20.5 
Seas Fo ee 6.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 5.6 89 83 92 5.7) HO 99 
J Serre sy eas 3.6; 68 5.1 6.38) 3.1) 43) 41) 42 29) 4.7 
Corm meal_......_.___- = do 2.4) 29 3.7 3.5) 323 38 45 425 24 3.8 
ee Ee ee i OBZ OS AS.) LZOLZB 2s. 8.7) 4 
| | | 
Corm flakkes............_. | 80z. pkg_..|.....| 95 9.9 10.11. -_ 91) 94 94! = 10. 2) 10.0 
Wheat cereal = .Fieg | | 23.8) 23.9) 244 24.0) 24.2, 24.2) 24.9 21 
Macaroni__._------- | Pound _..-| 18.3) 98.4) 18.7) 17.5| 47.7) 17.8)--_-_) 17.6 | 
ESR , “ae 7.5) 7.8 B84 8&7 90 160 102 104) 86 07 
ey OT a I< 12.0, 10.0, 9.8)... IL . 9.7; 95)... 12 9 
| 
Potatoes _________ re Ss J 16 25! 32 32) 12 14 2 | 231 10 J 
SS tht aa ee oe FP 4.8 6.5 5.8)-.--- 63; 63) &2_.... 4.6 6.( 
SS ee Se Se ae BT 4.7| 46° 49)... 28 46 60...) 38 ; 
Beans, baked_........__. No. 2 can ___ 13.0, 12.9 13.0-.... 11.7) 11.9) 120-04 13.8 14 
Corn, canned___..______ «|_.-.do 14. 5, 14.8 14.9 15. 15.7; 15.7)____- 13. 6 1 
j | | 
Peas, eanned._.-_.__.__|_.-_ do 17.5) 17.7 18.1). 15.3) 16.4) 16. 
Tomatoes, canned ______|_.._._.do_- 12.8) 12.7] 12. 8;..___ 13.4) 14.3) 14. 
Sugar, granulated _______ Pound 8.8 90.3) 20.7| 5.4 8.2) 9.7) 10. 
Wir es oe 28 a Le __...40 82. 3) 85. 4 84.6) 50.0 70. 2\ 70.5) 70. 
ETRE do 37.2 38.3 m9 22. 84.4 ni 35. 
Prunes.......___________|.__.do 19.7) 18.3 18.5. 20.4) 18.1! 18 
TR |_____do W8.5) 46.5 16.5) | 48.2) 15.5) 15. 
Bananas... Dozen $4.4) 87.0 35.5)... *10. 4°42. 51912 
Geamge............... ‘wus dh onon 39.8; 38. 2) 36. 2)--.-.| 49.2) 43.8) 4: 
| ) i 
i Whois. 1 No. 3.can + Per pennd 
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cLEeS OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 


Mobile, Ala. | Newark, N. J. | New Haven, Conn. | New Orleans, La New York, N. Y 





Feb. 15 Feb. 15—| 





Feb. 15 | Feb. 15—| c ) ‘ 15— | 
Jan. Feb. | Jan.| Feb. | Jan.|Feb. Jan. Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
cee ee pes FS, | as ss > 15, | B, —~ 16, 5, 
1924. 1924. 1913 | 1923 1924. 1924. 1913 1928 1924. 1924. 1913 | 1922 1924. 1924 1912 | 1993 1924, | 1924. 
{ | | | ! i 
— —— —_ —_—- ———_ - — —_—_ - 


(4 Cts.' Cts.\ Ctse' Cts.\ Cts.\ Cts.) Cts. | Cra 


| Cts,| Cts Cts. Cts.| Cts. Cts. Ct Cts Cts Cts. 
2) 8 31.9 30.0} 25.2) 41.4) 45.6 44. 2) 30.0) 48 uy 51. 7) 51. 19.5) 31.0) 32. 4' 32.3) 24.7 ,9 42.5) 41.2 
9 8 30,8) 29. 2} 24.8] 38. 5) 43. I} 42.7) 26. 2) 39. 3 42. 8} 42 2} 17. 5; 28: 1] 29.0) 29.0) 23. 1) 38.3) 41.2) 40.4 
of 0 25.4, 23.51 19. 6) 33. 4} 34. 4| 34. 2) 23.0) 33.3) 35.4] 34.8) 18.8 26, 7) 28.8 28.4) 21.1) 34.7) 36.7] 36.6 
ro & 90. 4) 19. 2 16.8) 21.6) 24. 4) 23. GL 17.6) 24. 5} 25. 91 25.6) 13.8 19.8) 21.2) 20.9 15.1) 21.2 23.0) 229 
15.4 15.6, 15.5) iz 4 12.3} 23.5) $3.2}... _| 14.7] 14. 9f 128! 10.8 16.3} 17.3, 17.3) 14.0) 17.8) 17 ‘| 18.2 
| | | 


re 
7 
I 
~ 


| 26.61 26.6) 20.1, 30.8 28.6 28.2 





32.3 28.3) 19. 4) 29.9) 26.9) 26 | 4; 27. 2 2 2 19.8} 31.7) 29.9 23.8 
4).0 38.3) 37. 7} 22. 0} 37.8) 38. 5) 38. 3) 26. 2) 41. oj 37. 81 37. 4! 29.3) 41. 1) 37.1) 37.2) 23.1) 38.0) 35.7) 35.5 
44 43. 5) 41. B18. 6127. 1/126. 7/226. 8] 30. 0} 51. 3) 51. 0) 50 % 26. 0 42. 3} 39.7 40.0) 27.8) 47.2) 48.2) 49,4 
| 34.4 37.5) 39.0] 20. &| 37. 2) 36. 8 36. 9) 18.8) 36. | 36. 61 36. 2) 20. 1) 30. 4) 39.2 78.0) 16. 5) 34.9) 35.5) 34.9 
5, 35.8, 35. 0] 2h 8 37 ‘| 36. 2) 37. ' 22. 2) 39. 2) 33. 2 3% 1| 20.7) 3% 3) 35.2 35.3) 20 ‘| 36.6) 35 "i 36.0 
oR. 3) 28. 8i____ _| 29.6) 28.0) 28. 1}._.__| 32.5) 33.1) 33 2|__.._|) 37.7) 41.4, 41.4......) 28.3) 28.5) 24 
15.0) 20.0) 20.0 & O 16.6) 15.5) 15.5) 9.0) 15.0 16. O 15.0) 10.0, 14.0115.0 15.0 90 15.0 140) 146 
112.9 125) 12. 6)_____| 11.9} 12. @ 12. O.____| 12.9 12.4) 124). 11.8 #21) 11.9-- 11.8) 119 118 
60.4 62.3) G1. 7) 44. 0} 59. 1) 65. 3} 63.8) 38. 7} 56.7 5B. 0} 60. 4) 41.8) 58. 5} S 60.7 4.5 5.0 6.0 608 
0.7 31.6) 31. 7|.----{ 20.6] 31.2 Sb 5)... _| 31.6 33. | 33 7 30. 2} 31.0) 31.1. _- 28.7 30.1) 30.6 
| } ' } } | | 
8.1 28. 8) 28. 6) | 25.9) 28. 4! 29. it , 27.3) 30.2) 30.0.. 28 0 28.5, 28.8 . 25.1 28.2) 23.3 
| 20 0 37.1) 36.8) 24. 5) 38. 8) 40. 9 40. 9} 22. 0} 38. 6| 38. 6} 3%. 3) 22.0) 37. 2} 36.6, 35.6, 20.0) 37.5 38 3 38. 5 
1%. 18.9] 97.9 15. 7] 16.6) FS. 8! 1%. 4) 14.7] 17.0) 19. 6 17.9 B47) 16 9 17.91 16.9 15.7) 17.8 194) 19.0 
18.0 90:1) 9. B_____| 22.3) 24. Bf 26.7. __| 21.7) 23. 7} 24.3). 28, 2F Zt. 3} Dt. Bi--- 23.2: 25.6 25.6 
| 37.8 49.0) 42.7) 43.0 57. 1) 65 o 63.6, 38.0) 42.1 a. F 6! 29. 1} 38 7 50.8 42.7 38.0) 55.0 63. 5 61.5 
he pene | he 


> 
1 
. 
© 
‘ 
a” 
~ 
© 


5.01 30.2) 37.5) 25.3) 40.6 42.3 40.5) 24.8 40.9 42.61 43.0 23.0_____| 39.2 34.5 26.0 41.9 40.9) 41 
» $8 8&3 5.6 85 8 8.5 6.9 8&1 B83 B33 5.1 77 7.7 7.7) 6 97 9 | 9. 
49 5.11 32S 47) 4 4.6 3.2: 47 45 45 3.8 58 5.4 5.4 3.2 490 47 4 
32 28 3.8) 32H 6.0 6 6.5: 322) 5.8 62 &2) 26 3 26 377 324 &7 TF 5. 

89 86 85-- 8.1! 8 8.1 | &7, Hh AO 8 ~ 5 N 5 

; } } 

9. 
23. 


23. 22.6 22 


( 6 

% 23.8 

6 226_....| 8 
{ 4! 

9 


Bro 
oo sarS oot 

' 

bt 

oe 

bo 


ahead 
' 
' 
P 


me. 
te 
Ro 


20 


_ 
PS 
~j -9 


—_ 


10. 


' 
dq 
a 
x 
x 
Pos 
eInAnr anne wo 


be 

i 

bo 
Dee e OO 

‘x 
aRABY CS Srugw 

t 

ie 
Cee ed 
NOQS = 

wo &t 

won 

x 

Lo] 


< 
—2. 

— 
© OO & s 


10... ._.| 10. 


' 
—" 
—_ 


5.....: 1.5) 11.3) 2 


| 18.6) 19.1 | 16.0) 
_.---| 19. Of 95.7} 15.7)... 17.0 18 
| > 


35. 


9. 
8. 0 
0. v. 10.4 10.12... 9.9 10.0)..._. 
o6 32 2225 271 34 35 17) 24 28 20 19) 27 36 34 25 28 35 3.6 
5.4) &7| & 6)- 6.0; 63 6. 5}..... 5.9 65 G&7-.-.- 48 6&1 53..... 5 UM 6 
| 38 £5] Gl... 44 5.6 63 $45.4 58. 42 46 5 h__-- 455 47 49 
2.7| 12.8] 22. 1).._._| 10.8) 11. H ¥1. 4)_-_._} 22.4) LO 12H. 13. 1} 12.4, 125:..---| 11.7} 120 12.9 
| 4.8) 14.9 a ed 14.1) 14.8 25. 1)-___- 17.7| 18.2 1% B____- 13. ping 3.4) ...- ng ay 15.4 
i } | } ' | | 
15.8 16.0} 16.1)_. “ad we 17. | wer 20.9) 20.2 20.3... 17.21 16.6 16. 6 _.| 16.51 17.3! 17.3 
| 12.4) 18.7] 21.9_.___' 12. OF 92. 1 12. 1)... 29}. 9 229. 5 221. Si____.| 12. 0} 11.8) 11. 6 1 1.2) 11.0) O11 
89 1631105 53 7.8) 9. 10. 0} 6.2} 8.3/0.0 101) 5.3) 84 96 97 49 ROH 26 95 
74. 8| 77. 2| 77.6, 53. 8 51. 2) 57.7] 58. 3) 55.0) 57. 6| 56. 5, 57. 6) 62. 1) 71. 7] 68.7) 69.6) 43.3 52 4 58.7} 50.0 
ac eb ud mus ud fan we ht Scam om je Sa tt Ms Sa 
} } } 
lineal ‘| ' 
6 
6 
5 


) g 
me 16.4 
4 


eSa5 
Nor~ 
#835 
- RP > 
S255 


15. .4 7} 
33. 9 34. 3/_____| 23. OF 24. 0} 21.0 43. 1 
| 42 1f 30: 5 ‘ 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. 
! | 
ticle. Unit. ab. 15— 
a Feb. | Jan. | Fev.| *° | Jan, | Feb. 
15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 
1923. | 1924.| 1924. 1913 | 1923 | 1924.} 1924. 
} j 
| 
Cis. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cis. 
Sirloin steak . ........-.-- Pound - -.--- 36.3) 40.9) 40.9) 23.0) 33.2) 36.2) 35.9 
Hound steak __...........}....- a 29.6; 34.8 34.4) 19.2) 29.3) 3i.6) 31.8 
EE ere ee ey do._..-.-| 29.2} 33.2} 33.0) 16.7) 24.6) 26.6) 25.6 
Chuck roast..........-..- 5 tlhe 3 | ere 18.7} 22.5) 21.5) 13.5) 18.9) 20.5) 19.9 
CE inc aetdaciiadenstadved do. 13.8) 15. 0} 14. 5 9.5 9.8 10.4) 10.4 
Perm mene... s.. 2: -..: | ind a 28.1) 285. 5| 25.7; 16.5) 25.9) 25.8) 24.6 
Bacon, sliced.........-... Estee’ ee 37.0) 32.1) 32.5) 25.5) 45.6) 43:1) 43.1 
Ham, sliced__...........- = dhian d do_......| 38.5) 36.6) 38.6) 27.0) 48.8) 46.9) 46.9 
Dam O68 OF. s<. 2. Je: cc}. 5-2 do.....--| 37.6) 38.1; 37.8) 16.5) 34.8} 36.5) 36.2 
Pikcecds cans al ais led do.......| 37.2) 35.7] 35. sl 16.9} 30.4) 30.8) 30.4 
Salmon, canned, red _-_-__.|___.-do__-_--- 29.7; 28.8; 28.6/.....- 33. 5} 33:2) 33.2 
a ae eae | Quart... -- 17.0} 17.0) 17.0} 82) 11.0) 122) 122 
Milk, evaporated _______- | 15-160z.can.} 11.2) 11.7] 11.7)-._-- 11.9) 12.0) 12.0 
i inadietiilessnsdad | Pound. .__-- 56.9} 60.8} 61.7) 40.0) 52.9] 59.1) 56.6 
Oleomargarine -..........'....- O6....-L| CAG F.7 Si. 7i...... 28.7; 30.0) 29. y 
Nut margarine .__._...._. q% do.....--| 27.7) 27.0) 27. ‘ Mie t= 27.4) 28. 6 29. 1 
ES a “EE: do.....-.| »35. 3} 33. 33. 2} 22.9) 36.6) 35.6] 35.4 
eS et oaths Ridhin d G0u..1 16:4. H% 16. ‘| 16.4, 18.9) 19.6) 19.0 
Vegetable lard substitute_|____. Otc. Sidhe 18.0\...__.| 23.0} 26.0) 25.8 
Eggs, strictly fresh __.----! Dozen._......| 42.6) 47.3] 47. 5) 25.0) 38.2) 46.7) 41.5 
Eggs, storage..._.._..___- as ée...:..4 C67 GS O8).<..-l.<.. 35.2) 32.5 
BOO 6... .24-d--c--~-<s-4) Pounds..--- 7H 7, 7.8 5&2) 98) 9.9 99 
SR ee a ee do... 4.8) 4. 45 29 421 3.8 2.8 
Oesmameal i. ...1'5-.. 0... lated dos... .'. 3.44 4. 4.0; 2.4 3.6 4.0 4.1 
ee eee ae | 8.1) 8. So O....- 9.6) 10.2) 10.5, 
| | 
Corn flakes_-............- 8-oz. pkg....| 9.6) 9. 9. 2! Pre: 10.2} 9.7 10.0 
Wheat cereal_.._..-.....- 28-02. pkg--.| 24.3) 23.3) 23.3 -.._--. 243, 24.4) 24.9) 
Macaroni. --.........-..--. Pound --_._-. 19.8} 20.4) 20.4)...__- 19.9} 20.1) 20.1) 
ile cilndintonnesial |...-.do.......| 9 7/ 99 100 85) 94) 90) 91 
eee | me ie @@.....4 10.7} 10. _ > Saad 11.8} 10.7) 10. ‘ 
| 
ER Ldthedl do.......| 23 2 3. ; 13] 16 24) 23) 
PE tinbocnsscendéall |-<ued aes...) &8 7 | a 4.44 6.1) 6.1 
CD. oo o.56..----2<.5 b sua O6:. 2-2. 4.2) 44) 5.6)..__.. 42 5.5 5.2 
Beans, baked...._..._._- | No. 2can 10.3} 97) 97|_--..- 15.4) 14.8 14.8 
Corm cammed ............}.... ee 14.9) 165. 15. * arses 16.6; 16.9) 17.0 
Peas; canned__..___...--- | alltel a 18.3) 18. 18..8)}_....- 17.1) 16.4. 16.5 
Tomatoes, canned... _____|__2_- 62.51.52] 23). i. 41.4) oc... 13.9} 14.2. 145 
Sugar, granulated ________ Pound__.__- 7.9 9.7 9.7] 5&7] 87 10:1) 103 
BRUM, -ish5c00- cea . ae 40.252. =: 76.4} 80.6} 79.9] 56.0) 74.2) 76.9] 76.9 
a a RE 2 ee do.......| 37.8) 37.7] 37.3]. 30.0) 40.9) 41,1) 41.3 
ee do__.- 19.4) 16. as 20.3) 19. 2! 18. 8 
Ta a Sor do...-...| 180) 14. 3:6) 5..<.- 20.8 18.4 18. 
Bananas. -...............| Dozen:..:-:- 34.2) 37. 38, 3}:....- 412. 6) 413.7, 413. 
BE Re Sa ia == | MEMS ot 41.2, 38. 34. | ae 51.5} 40, el 39. 3 

















Peoria, TI)! 





Feb. | Jan. | } 
15, | 15, | 
1923. | 1924.) j024 
Cis. | Cts. 
30.4) 32.4 9 
29.1; 29.9 
23.1; 22.9 
18.4) 19.9 
12.5) 13.0 
26. 0 25. 2 
41.1) 39.7 
45.4) 43.‘ 
33.9) 34.4 
28.9) 29. 6) 
32.7 32. i 
10.8} 12. 2) 
11.9) 12.0) 
54.4) 59. 4) 
29. 5) 31.0 
| 
7.1} 28.8) 
7.31 38.0) 
17.1} 19.1) 
B.7} 25.8) 
38.7) 51.1] 
28.0) 35. 3| 
8. 0 8. 6 
4.7 4.5 
3.7 4.2 
9.1 9. | 
10.0) @<£5 
26.4) 25.8 
19.4) 19.5 
9.5) 9.8 
123) 9.7 
17] = 22! 
5.6) 7.1) 
4.'5) °° 4.3 
13.3} 12.9 2 
14.1; 14.3] 14. 
17.1} 17.8) 17 
14.3) 14.1) 14 
9. 10.7} 1 
61.1} 62.6) 62 
36.7) 36.9) 3 
22.1; 20.5+ 20 
20.1}; 169) i6 
411. 1) 413.9) 4 13 
48.2) 42.8) 42 











_) The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin’”’ in this city, but in most of the ot! 
cities included in this report it would be known as ‘‘ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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CLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 














































































































Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Portland, Me. | Portland, Oreg. Providence, R. I. 
mn ge Feb. 15— | Feb. 15—| a Feb 15— |. am 
ae Jan. | Feb. ra ie Feb.| Jan. | Feb. ire a Jan. | Feb. 
—_——| 15, | 15, [7 —_ 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 18, -——-— | eo 15, | 15, 
ois 1923 | 1924.) 1924. 1913 | 1924 | 1924. mas Wi nes we 1913 ‘ons (192 24. = 1913 | 192 3| 1924. | 1924. 
ons i) ee — a . = | a —-— @ = | 
Cts. | te.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cis.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. | 
Ot a7 2 1 49.3) 49. 5] 24.8 41. 2) 42. 8] 42. 4/1 55.3)! 57.4/1 56.9) 22.4) 27. 8] 28. 8] 28. 61 38.21 64.6) 1 69. 4| 683 
%, 4) 36. 8] 39. 2} BS. 2} 21. 4) 34. 6) 35. 5 -. 6| 43. 4) 44. 1) 44.0) 19. 5) 24. 5} 25. 1) 25. 6) 28.2) 45.6) 48.1) 47.5 
9}. 4| 31. 9} 83. 3) 33. 7) 20. 6) 30. 8) 32. 3) 31. 9) 28. 3) 29. 8} 29. 4) 18. 7) 23. 4) 24. 8) 24. 2) 23.0) 35.4) 38.3) 36.5 
16.5) 19 3| 21. 2| 21.0) 15.6) 20. 8) 22 i 23 22. 0| 18. 5| 20. 2] 19.2) 15.8! 16.4] 16.9] 17.1) 17.4) 25.3] 27.3) 26.9 
13) 9.8) 10.8) 10.8) 11.0 11.1 a 11. 5} 13. 8) 14.6] 15.6 12.4) 12.2) 12.5) 12.5 _- 15.9} 18.5 186 
| | | 
19. 1) 30. 3) 30. 1] 29.3) 20.0 29.9) 30. 3] 28. 4| 28. 9] 26. 6] 26.6) 19. 2! 30. 6} 27. 6} 27.6) 18. 4; 30.8} 30.2) 29.8 
93, 4| 37 6 35. 1] 34. 7] 27. 2) 41. 4) 41. 0} 40. 3) 38. 2) 35. 6) 34.9) 27. 5) 44. 1) 42. 9) 41. 4) 21.8) 37.2} 36.2) 35.4 
99,0) 51 me 48. 7| 29.0, 52. 3| 52. 9] 52. 8] 47. O} 46. 9] 46.8) 28. 8) 46. 8] 46. 9] 46. 6) 28. 5/ 52.31 52.9) 50.9 
1s, 6, 3%. 2} 38. 0} 38.0} 21.5 38. 1] 38. 3) 38. 1) 36. 2) 35. 6 34. 3) 17. 0} 34. 4] 33. 7} 33. 5) 20.0) 39.4] 39.7) 38.6 
9), 3} 38. 9} 37. 1) 38.1) 25.3 42.5 Mt 41.7) 40. 6) 38. 6) 39.1) 22. 0) 31. sl 33. 6| 33.5) 22.5) 40.8} 40.8 40.5 
| 
____| 27.1] 26. 2} 26.2)...._| 28 A 28, 2} 28. 0) 28.6] 27.7| 27.7.--..| 36.8] 35.7] 36.7 _._| 31.3] 30.5 30.3 
£0 2. 12.0} 12.0] 8. 8] 14. 0} 15. Of 14. OF 14.0} 14.0] 14.0/ 9. 7/ 12.6) 12.8) 11.8} 9.0) 15.0) 15.0 14.0 
| 12.3} 12. Of 12. 2}... _] 11. 8} 11. 8} 1. 9} 13. 4) 13. 4] 13. 6---__| 12. 0] 12. af 11. 4). 12.4) 12.5) 12.4 
47,1 62.8) 66. 5] 64.7} 43. 1) 59. 7] 64. 5) 62. 6] 61. 3] 63. 2] 64. 1) 43. 5| 53. 8] 55. 9} 55. 1} 41.0} 58.5) 59.7) 60.4 
29.0) 30. 9) 31. 4)_--_. 28. 0} 30. 8} 30. 8} 30. 1) 31. 5) 31, 7)--.__| 27. 8) 29. @) 29.8). __- | 29.9) 29.1) 29.4 
27.8| 28.3} 20.61---_.| 26.0] 28.3] 27.8 7.41 28.0 28. 2). _. | 28. 0} 29. 8} 29. 7/_____ 27.7' 2&8 29.1 
2.0 34. 3} 38. O} BS. O| 24. 5) 38. 3] 39. 3) 39. 1) 38. 8] 39. 4) 39. 5} 21. 3] 39. 3) 37. 5} 37. 1| 22.7) 36.5) 36.6) 36.5 
14.4. 16. 1] 17. 6} 16. 6} 15. 1] 15. 4] 18. O} 17. 3] 17. 9] 18.7] 18.0 bak 20. 0} 20. 0} 19. 6| 15.0] 17.0, 18.4 17.5 
22 | 24. 6} 24.6 - 22. 2} 24. 4] 24. 8} 22. 4 23, 4| 23. 5|...__| 24.7] 27.4] 27.6)-____| 23.1] 25.1) 25.5 
30.1 50. 5) 55, O| 54,3) 29. 2) 49. 7) 60. 8) 55. 9) 53. 8) 59. 2) 58. 8} 32, 5| 36,5| 44. 5} 34,6) 39. O| 62. 7 67.2 66.2 
| | | } 
24.0 38.8 38.1) 41.1) 25. 0} 35. 5] 39.3) 40. 4) 43 ol 40. $| 42.9} 25.0] 40.0) 35.0!..._.| 25.4] 39.4) 41.9 40.8 
4% 8.5) 85) 8.5) 5.4) 8&5) 8.5) 8.5) 93) 9.3) 9.3) 5.6) 9.4) 92) 22) 6oO} 88 87 87 
3.24.8) 46 4.6 3.1) 4.6) 4.3] 4.4) 5.1) 44) 4.5) 201 45) 40) 40) 3.4) 52) 49 5.0 
28) 3.6) 4.1) 42) 27) 40 4.6 45) 45) 48) 47) 35) 36) 40) 41) 29) 40 43 43 
: 80 8.1 am Sneaks 8.4) 9.0) 9.0 6.9) 7.0) 6.9 -... 9.4) 9.3} 9.4... | 95) 92) Ot 
| 
9.1) $9 &O--...| 9.7] 96) 95) 9.7] 9.7) 97). 11.3) 11.4) 11.4. 9.9% 9.7 97 
24. 5 23. 8 23.7|...._| 24.6 2.5 m. 1 24.5 2.7 24.7)... _| 27. 4| 26.1] 25.9. 24.8) 24.3) 24.3 
| 21. 3] 20. 1) 20. 5)... _| 19. 7| 20. 4) 20. 5) 24. 1) 24. 0} 24. 2)... _| 18. 5] 17.9) 18.1). 22.3) 22.9) 22.9 
6.8) 10. 2) 10. 6} 20.6} 9.2) 9. 3} 10. O} 10. 3) 10. 5) 10. 5) 10.7] 8.6) 9. 1] 10.0) 10.0} 9.3) 9.6) 9.6) 95 
a 11. 6} 10. 3) 20,3)...__| 11.3) 10.0 on 11.1) 9.6 9.9!.....' 9.8) 98) 98.....111.1) 103) 10.1 
| | 
2126 3.3 al 16 20 26 27) 22) 26) 22) 0.7 214 22) 22) 1.7) 23) 28 2.8 
| 6.0 re 4:9|.....| 5.5 6.0) 6.1] 5.8) 5.8} 56.8)...-.) 4.3) 4.8) 43..._. 5.7 .¢ ae 
4 4.1) 47) 2Bo1|-....| 4.3) 49) 5.3) 3.61 33) 3.5/..... 4.3) 6.2) 6.6... 5.6, 4. 5. 
ee 11. 4) 11.3) 21, 2)...__) 12.5) 12. 6} 12. 4] 15. 4) 14.9) 15.1)... -) 16. 4) 15. 7) 15.7 --__- 12.8 12.1) 121 
ce 14. 9). 15. 0} —— 13. 8) 15. 3) 15. 5) 16.2) 16.1 oo ee 16.9) 18.5) 18.5.2... ~ 17.3, 17.3 
| | | | | 
=e. | 16. 4] 16,6] 16.4)....| 16.0) 17. 4] 17.3] 20.0] 20.1] 20.1/.....| 16.8} 18.5] 18.2_.._.| 20.1) 19.8) 19.9 
me 12. 3} 12. 1) 11. 8)_..__| 12. 3) 13. 1) 13. 3/222. 8)? 23.2)? 22.7|___- 915. 9)? 16.9)9 16.9... _| 13.8} 12.7| 12.4 
49 7.5) 9.4) 9.7] 5.8) 8 6) 10 2) 10.4) 8.7/ 10.1) 10.4) 6.2} 9.1] 10.4) 10.5) 5.1) 8&5) 10.0) 10.2 
54. 0) 59. 2} 60. 4) 60. 0} 58. 0] 76. 0) 78. 6 78. 4) 57. 6) 60. 5) GO. 5) 55. 0} 64. 3] 70. 5) 71. 1) 48.3) 60.1) 60.4 58.7 
25.0} 32. 9} 30, 5| 31.7] 30. O36. 1) 38. 8] 39. 2) 40. 5! 41.6) 42. 2) 35.0) 36.9) 40. 2 “_ 30. 0| 41.2} 41.6 429 
] | 
ae lar. 15, 3} 15. 7/__-__| 20. 4] 20. 1] 18. 4] 18. 9] 16.6] 16.6'_.___| 14.6] 10.9] 10.5_..__] 20.2} 181) 18.3 
all 18. 2} 15. 0} 15. 0).-...| 18. 4) 15. 1) 15. 1) 18. 6) 14. 3) 14. 5)... _| 18, 8) 14.9) 14.5 ----.| 181) 15.3) 15.3 
33. 4] 34. 3} 35. 0}... 43. 4) 46. 2} 44. 0)11. 4/4 12.6/412.4)____- #15.5)# 16.64 16.3'...._| 34.4) 34. 2) 34.7 
| 48. 6} 36.9} 38. 2)_.__- 49. 7) 44. 8) 43. 3) 53.1) 40.4 a. 8 ft: 41.1 32. 8) 4. 4)..... 53.3} 40.4) 43.6 
' | 
2 No. 3 can. No. 2} can. *Per pound. 
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Richmend, Va. Rochester,N.Y | St. Louis, Mo 
t ~ 
Artic nit. Feb. 15 Feb. 15- 
ms ™ eb. 15~ | san | eb. | Feb. [Jan |Fep.| F°?- * 
5, | 15, | 25, | 15, } 15, -—— or 
sora | x92 [#924 jrsad. jrved, 1924. jk. 1913 192 i liga 
| Cts Cts. | Cis. | Cts. >, a So yt Cis. | Cts.) Cts nl 
Sirloin steak_._.._.....-_.___- Pound. __._- 21. 8| 37. 4| 38. 9} 30. 2] 26 39. 2} 22. 8) 33. ery 
Round steak........-.--.-.--}._.-. do._.__- 19. | 32. 2) 34. i] 34. 5] 31.3 328 32.91 20. 4! 30. s ++ 
J Negeek ice do. _.... 18. 9} 28. 9} 30. 3} 30. 3) 27.9) 29. 4) 29.4) 17. -F | 4 
Chuek roast... -......--.--|....- a0... .. 14. 3} 21.8) 22. 1) 22. 1) 21. 7) 23.0) 23.0) 14.2) 17.7 xk Kd 
SEIN do ne 3. on oc abdbnahett linet RY 11.4) 15. 5) 15.5) 15. 5) 12. | 12. 3) a 10. 2| 12 O int 
om | 
OE ae ae ee | 48. 4| 28.4) 27. 5) 27.2) 31.3) 29. 1) 28.7) 17.1) 23.° | 
SS ae Ce fee 23. 4; 35. 4) 31. 2) 30. 8} 35. 1) 33. 9) 33.3) 23. 0) 37. « % 
0 EE re ree EMe Pee 23. 3) 39. 3) 36.9) 37. 5) 44. 5) 45.3) 45.2) 26.7) 42.4 tn y ws 
CIEE Gi iin we <td et cod | ee 18. 7| 42. 1} 42. I} 42. 5) 37.8) 35. 8) 35. 17. 8] 34. ¢ og 
gh a De PENS Bote "ean BO.) 6.1) 96.7) 94.5) 40.) 87.8 88.7) 27.4) 322.3 j 
Salmon, canned, red..._______}.____ eo _....| 31. 4} 32.6) 31.6] 28.8) 28.8) 28.8. | 31.4 327) we 
BD Dy he Len at atin oeaaiené Quart__..._. 10. 0} 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 13.0) 13. 3f 12. 5) 8.0) 13.0 15.0 | 
om Nc epmaen le : here PE is + ie e 7 =~ as eo ear ae a ied Li. 
Pe = ab nb dih~ chatioasibahn at MPN dite ot . , ). >. . L , . 4) 58.9 ; 
Oleomargarine......_._......|.....do.....|__... 29. 6| 30.2 29.2) 30.2) 32.2 oi on 27.2) 27 8: 
Mut margarine. --............}....-do_...-./__... 7.9 29.6 29. d 26. 2) 20. A}... .- 24 
Re Cee gs AY ae 22. 3} 38. 1) 36. 5) 36. 5) 37. 7.3 20.8) 36. 
tak ed Mp eet Bie , RIE 15. OF 17.7 18. 7 17. 8 17. 6) 13. 2) 13 0 
Vegetable lard substitute._...}.___. ape lipl e _....| 22.2 24. 5} 24. 7) 19. .s_ 22.3 
Eggs, strictly fresh_..._..._...} Dozen_-__._. 26. 8} 46.7) 44. 1) 49. ‘| 52. % 24 4 41.3) 49.4! aq 
Beggs, storage. .-............--|.._-- do_._._. 20.0; 40.0) 38.7) 41.7) 37. . 2) 20.0 35.0 35.2 3 
oe rr Se eg SEE ee: + Pound. _. 5.4 91 S86 BE 8. 0 5.5 8.9 8.9 8 
Te EAT EE oS BE le do___.. | 33) 50 45 45 5. 5 32.0 41 r 4 
ON RRS -S- De oS he SP 203945 45 4 5G 25 3.0 41 
NON, i: -cn ke oe ed | ep Se NE 9. 4 92 9.0 7. 4 weR | 84 & 
| 
Corn flakes. —-.—.....-.-----. | 8-02. pkg_.-|_.._. 27 24 9-6-2 5....| 88 
OS REG > Fy le GD . 2 25. 3) 24. , 23. 3 2 
FE Pound. -|--— 21. 8 20. 4} 20.4) 18. | H_.__} 19. 5) 20.0 
EE tS ae SO oe a RE ‘ 9.8 1.8 IL Yi’ 9g. . 8.6 8 1.2 
CE es Ep ME Ae eR oll > | 11.8) 10. ay 11. beadee.a 22 9 
SS ee ee aoe as 1.4.24 3 3. | ie yo 1d 2.0 7 
oes SR as BB SiS te ees mee pele Ee ge 7. 7. 5. ee 5. 4 8 
caakewe BS MEAS. a BL do.....|...] 53% 61 68 3 ee a 45) 4 
Ome... . - -. --0.np<ceat Ee 2ean___|_____| 11. 8} 11.6] 11.7) 11. 2 1). 0) 3 
Corn, canned_...._...._... D alehedl or 15. 5, 14.7] 14.7) 16. hak 15. i 15.5) I 
‘ ee of} --- -d0. .. - |... 19. 1} 20. 4) 20.4) 18. , B_.._.} 16. 6 17.4) 17 
= ‘Tomatoes, canned -.__.__...._}.... .de@_-__-./...._ 12.2 12.0) 11.8 13. . 42. | 11.2 126 2 
i } granulated..._.__.___- Pound______ 5.3) 8.4 10.4) 10. 8. : 5. 8. 6) 10.1) 10 
Rae i RU re Shy Se 56.0) 78. 5, 82.7] 81. 8 62 55.@ 66. 3) Gy. 2 7 
if; Coltee il Socom gant deenaihaleoead |---- -do Steet dl 7 27. 4) 38.4) 38.5) 38.3 35. 2A. 3 35.0) 37.0, 57 
i NS ES Be ee dee B4- --- hey 21. 5) 19.1) 19.0 20.3) 19.6) 18.9... 21.9) 2i.6 
I cidbe Sontrah-oouscan-anemeimealiinaial RS = aie dae 18.5, 15. 1) 15.1) 17 . 4714.2... 17.9 16.1) 1535 
' AES Se ERS. oe. 38. 1} 40.0) 39. 7) 43. 7] 44.27 43.8... 28. 3} 32.6 3! 
1 SI chides Soneycds ck.Scegeatanainenl |. ----de > _-...| 42.6) 36.2 35.0) 51.0; 45. 0) 40.9)... oh 40.9 412 











1 No. 24 can. 
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cLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continaed. 























ct Paul, Minn. Salt Lake City, Utah. | San Francisco, Calif Savannah, G | Seranton, Pa 
| , ; | 
Feb. 15— | Feb. 15— | | a | Feb. 15— 
Poh. | Jan. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. \Jan. |Feb. |Feb. Jan. Feb | Jan. (Feb 
5, | 15, 5, a mim eo) 1, | | 15, | 14, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1993. | 1924. | 1924. 1913 | 1923 | 1924. | 1924. | 1913 1993 | 1824.' 1924 se. 1924.) 912 | 1993 | 1924.) 1924 
| Ad ery ao Le < 
i | | | | ' 
( Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts 
93.5 33.0) 33.0) 22.6! 26.3) 26.9) 28.3] 20.3) 29.6) 31.9) 32. 0] 29.7) 29.2) 28.8) 21.8 46.4) 49.7) 49.0 
96.3| 27.9) 27.4) 19.5) 23.0] 23.8] 24.1] 49.0) 26. 6] 28. 9) 28.8) 24. 4) 23.8) 23.3) 18. 0! 37. 2] 40.1) 39.8 
97.4, 26.1) 25.6; 19.2) 21.1) 20.3) 20. 3} 20.7) 28 G) 30. 5} 30. 2) 21. 9} 22. 7) 22.3) 18.5) 34. 6 36. 1) 85.9 
104, 20.1) 19.4) 15.0) 163! 16.8) 16.9) 14.6 17.7] 19. 91 19.9) 14.8! 14 5) 13.6] 14.6 24. 1] 26.8) 26.5 
g8 11.4 113) 11.5) 11.8) 11.7) 11.8) 12.5) 14.2) 16.1) 16.4) 12.6) 12.3) 12.1) 10.0 111) 10.8) 408 
| j i | j | ; i i 

%.6 24.6 “0 21.4; 23.1) 26.9 5. 4) 23.0) B5. 6) 35. 5) 34.0) 26 , 25. &) 25.4) 18 30 29. 3; 29.3 
39.8! 35.7| 34.2} 32.0) 38.1) 35.5) 34.3) 32.8) 54.5) 50. Jj 48. 7! 34.4] 32.4) 30.8! 24.6 41.7) 41.44 40.8 
42.7 40.0; 39.6) 29.0; 42.9; 41.9) 40.8) 30.0) 52.8) 51. 1) 50. 8) 36. 8) 33. 5) 33.6) 25.8) 54.4) 52.9) 52.5 
11.9 31.3) 31.3} 17.9) 31.1) 2.9) 29.8) 17.2) 34.0) 36. 7) 36.8) 39. 2) 37.0: 37.0) 20 42. 5) 42 42.5 
8.8 27.9 29.1) 23.9) 30.8) 31.3) 30.9! 23.8) 41.6; 41.3) 40.9) 31.1 32. 8) 22 11 41.2) 41.9 


; | ' 
4.8 36.1] 36 1)--.- 33.3! 34.8) 35. 2!_- | 28.1) 27.1) 27.6) 34.8) 34.3 7 34.9: 33.9) 33.9 
1.0 120) 1.0) 89 00 10.0 10.6) 10.0) 13.9) 14.0) 14.0) 18.017 17.5) 8. 8! 13.0) 13.0) 11-0 
121° 128) €23)-.-__-| 11.2) 12.3) 14.3/..-__| 40.9) 11.6) 10.3] 11.9 21.4) 11. 5)- 12.31 12.44 12.3 
53.0 57.2) 55.2) 38.6) 51.0) 55.9) 53.3) 40.7| 58.0 59.6) 58.8) 59.8) 62.1] 61. 5) 40.0; 57. 2) 58.4] 69.7 
%.8 30.2) 30.3)__- (SO) Bee ee FARO 29.0) 29. 9} 20. 7] 32. 4) 23 8 30. 7) 32. 3) 32.3 


26. 6. 27.5} 29.8 29.9 


8 26.6 A 28.7; 30.9) 29. 4) 29. 9) 32.3) 32. 5 2 %. 51 25.0 
37.4 34.9) 35.9) 24.2) 31.6) 32.0 31.0) 20.0) 37.6) 38.7) 38. 3) 36.2) 35.6) 35.7) 18.8) 36. 1) 36. 5) 36.6 
17.9 19.6 180) 1.1) 20.3) 20.1) 18.8 17.6! 19.4) 20.8) 20 9) 18.0) 18.3] 17.7) 15.8) 17 19. 4 18.8 
43° 2.3) 23.7/|.-- 26.45 R99 2.1 3 25. 2: 26. 7) 26. 6} 18.0) 18.7) 19 22. 4; 25. 5; 25.6 
40.9 46.6 44.1) 31.4 33.0) 44:1 35.8, 25.0) 35.7 36. 4) 39.8) 54. 5) 52.0) 32.5) 53. 9) 61.3) 68.4 
j } | j | | | | 

32.5| 35.0) 33.2) 23.3)- 37.5) 30.0).. 7.7 36.7 38.3) 40.0! 23.5 37.0) 42.0) 41.2 
9.4 9.3 9.3 5.9 9.6 9.7 9.7; 6.7; 9G BBL BL 8&7) 81 ) 5 5% 5.4 B.D 
1s) 42) 42 2.5 3. 4 3.2 3.2) 3.3) 62) 48 48) 5.6 5.3) 5.3 1.31 6. 6.1 
27, 29 329 32.4) 3.7) €0: 2.91 324 47) 47 47) 28) 3.3) 3.4 6.2; 5.6 5.6 

4 10.1 \ 9.3) @1 9. 0,_- 94 9.8 9.5) 86 8.2 oh 9.9 

| 99 10.0) 16. ol | 1104 109) 109). ; 10.6 10.6 10.7) 91 9.4) 8.9 | 98 99 10.1 
| 25.4 265. 25.0)... .| 264 24.9) 249). | 24 0} 23.0! 23. 0) 23.3! 23.5; 23.4 26. &%: 25.8 25.8 
18.8 18.7] 18. 7)...-__| 2&6) 18.9) 18 7)_.-__| 14.6) 15.3) 14 5) 17.9) 17.7) 17.5 23. 14 23.0) 22.9 
04 10.1) 101) 2; 822 88 838 8.5) 02) 91) O90) 8&1 O9O BA 8 9.7; 10.0: 9.9 
+P... 10.5; 10.4 104 | 99 96 99) 11.9 10.9 10.4 11.8) 11.8, 14.7 


_ 

= 
POH DA BeaSo 

© 

© 

' 


] a 1.7; 1.0 1.2 - 1.9 18} 15 23) 3.3) 3.3) 25 29 30 17) 22 25 25 

427 O8.- &9..—.- 3.2) 4.4 4.7)-----| 3.9) 3.7) 3.7) 6.2 6.8 7.0 5.8) 6.9 5.8 

28 41) 46 | Bl 3.4 = Se Bee f D 1.0 5.8 44 41 69 

144 14 J. | 15.6, 15.5) 16.5)---| 14.9) 13.9, 13.8 12.3' 12.0 12.4 12.1; 12.3, 12.3 

| 47 16 | 16 4-8] 144) 34 4 46.7) 17.2] 17. 1] 14.3) 14.8) 14.4 16. 4| 17.3) 47.3 
| | | 


) = 15.3} 14 9) 14.9'_.__.' 17.8 18.0! 18.1) 1 
129 13.0) 13.0'_____ '14.6)'14 8/15. 3) 11. 
1 5} 108) 1.0) 5.3) 9H 899) 101) 8.4 
67.9; 65.7; 82.3) 84.6) 84 6) 50.0, 58.5) 50.8) 50.4) 66.6 66.6) 66.5 
| 43. "| 35.8) 44.2) 449 4. ‘ 32.0 36.4, 38.7) 39.8) 34.3 35.6, 35. 6, 


{ 
| | ' i | j 
i aoe | 18. 16.9 16.4 Jesh 18.0) 16.5) 16.5) 19.5 15.3) 15 : 18.5° 16.8!) 16 


P 
to 
_ 

Pp 

~" 

bes 
s 

x 

~ 

» 


_ 
= > 
~ 
“woo 
bes 


— 
1 
— 
Sx 
~ 
~ 

TS 
=~ 
— 
= 
= 

Wm GS BO bo bO 


—_ 
= 
~ oI bd 


a] 








21.5) 19.7 | 18.7 | f 8) 16.5 
19.5} 17.9) 17. 4).._.. | 38.7) 147) 14.9).__-| 98.7) 13.8) 13.7] 17.8, 14.6) 15.2 19. 2) 16.0) 15.6 
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Tapie 5.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Fo - 
51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. iia 
1 Pa - 7" 
Seattle, Wash. | Springfield, 1. | Washingtor 
wee e. v P ™ ,. a, Pah ™ the <b 
oe - 7“ Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | me |J 1924. 
—| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, -———| oe 
1913 | 1923 | 1924, | 1924. | 1923. | 1924. | 1924. | 1913! j 09 | 1! m an : 
= el eR ERE IG 8 ee the & 
| Se ef are I 
Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cte. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Crs. rs iil 
Sirloin steak ____.....-.-.- Pound. __.__| 22.0} 29.8) 31.6} 31.9) 30.3) 32.3] 32.8) 25.9) 42.3) 4 ' deale 
Round steak __.-.---.---|----- kiosk: 20.0} 25.8) 26.8} 27.2] 29.7) 320) 32.4] 21.8) 35.1 
“ae |-_...do... -..] 18.4] 23.9} 24.8) 25.0) 22.5; 23.0] 22 5] 20.0) 33.5 each 
Game tenst ........... _...-d0.....--] 15.0} 16.3} 16.8) 17.3] 17.8) 20.2] 19.9} 15.6) 22.8} 24 5 Ef 
| SE ES ae do......-| 11.4) 13.0) 13.5) 13.8} 12. : 13.2) 12.8) 10.7) 12.1) ‘ : 
"eDo!l 
Pork chops... _-- hi tla bile _...-40_......] 23.4] 34. dl 31.2} 30.9) 24.5) 22.5) 22. 8 19. 3) 31.8 QR. § nt. 
|” eee ee do__- 30.0} 47.9] 45.8) 45.2) 38.9) 36.3] 36. 7| 23. 3} 38. 8] : jms 
Ham, sliced_._._...-----|----- do..._- 29.2} 49. 4 49.5) 49.6] 42.1) 43.9] 43.3) 28.21 54.21 52s follov 
OS eee ae do....._-| 18.3} 33.4] 32.9) 33.2! 37.9) 38.1) 37.9} 21.0) 40. 5) 4 - 
| ES SS eerie a ETSY @....i.. 24.3 we 32.5 33.3) 30.4) 31.0) 32 j 21. 3} 40.3) 3 the 1 
Salmon, canned, red_._.|___-- Ons Ri Asi. 31.2} 30.5) 30. 3| 32.4) 34.9] 34.9... _| 27.9} 2 sent 
Milk, fresh... ..........- Quart-..---- 9.1) 13.0; 12.0) 12.0 111) 12.5 12.5) 9.0 14.0 avers 
Milk, evaporated ____.._| 15-160z. can_}__-- 11.2} 11.0) 10.7] 12.7) 12.6) 12.8). } 13.7) 1: 24 ; 
Bee. 558s CS cesecacck Pound ____- | 42.6) 55.5] 56.8) 57.0) 57.1) 62.8) 60.7) 44.0) 61.9 ¢ 64 | Den\ 
Oleomargarine-........-|----- @0....:.. mae 28.8) 30.3) 30.5) 28. ‘| 32.2) 32. : cal 28. 2} 30.2) 3,9 I itt] 
A 
Nut margarine. _-_-_-..--- Lik set do......-j..--.| 28.5, 30.0; 30.1) 26.9) 30.1) 20.9_.. | 7.0} 28.5) on ¢ Vew 
eg Lis dab do_......| 21.6] 36.0) 36.3) 36.0) 39.1) 39.6) 38.9) 23. 5| 39.0) 38.9 meek 
Be Sea ee aru 0.22.: | 17.9] 19.1) 19.3} 19.2} 16.9) 19.0) 18.0] 14.4) 16.9) Is Pitts 
Vegetable lard substitute |___.-do__....-|__. 24.8} 27.1) 27.4] 23.5) 27.3) 28.0)...__| 23.3} 2: Lot : 
Eggs, strictly fresh -...-- Dozen...-.-- 30.0} 37.1) 44.1) 38.8) 40.2) 54.0) 50. / 36. 31 50.5 oper 
| | | } hh 
Eegs, storage.._____.._..|___-- ea, See eee | 35. 0 35.0} 32.0' 39.1) 39.4! 20.5) 40.0) 3 Was! 
WE 3 1, 8.2. tcc Pound_____- 54, 86) 9.8 9.8} 9.3! 10.2) 10.2] 5.5) 8.2) 9 rh 
. ees os O0.5.-44. 3.0) 47) 40 42 50 46 45) 37) 5.2) 47 ade 
3 SSeS CES way 3.1) 40 43 42 45 55 5M 25 BB 42 mes 
0 ES Se “ee | SE Ce A, 8.5) 85 88 104 10.8 10.8).....; 9.2 
Corn flakes______._----- 8-oz. pkg----/---- 1] | 11. A 11.6) 9. 8) 10. 1 or 22. 9.4 { 
Wheat cereal._..________- 28-0z. pkg-_-_-|_.--- 5. 8) 24. 6) 25: 3] 26.0; 25.3) 25.3). .— 24.7; 24 { 
as “* (ERE SaaS Se 18.4; 18.1) 18.2} 19.8 20. y ae. <.1 228 2 
2S Cg seat Orie Get. 2... 7.7; 10.8 11.7] IL 8} 98 10.4) 10.0) 9.6) 10.5) 1 
NS SE ER RF MM | 10. 8 10.2} 10.3} 11.9 9 5 + sae | 11.7} 1 
' 
ees ee wee 9 16 24 24 219 25} 25 15) 25 28 
— Ee Ss es , ten Mee, | a ee oS ZR. 2. | 5.7 € 
SU Saas’ AS A ’ Yee aw 49 47 62 48 56 65.5)--...] BO ¢ 
Beans, baked_________-- No. 2can_-_.!_...- 15.4} 16.2) 16.2) 13.3) 13.2} 12.8_____| 12.0) 1 — 
Corn, canned... ....--.-|----- Se ee 17. 2 17.4) 17.6) 14 * 14.9, 14. 4 Rasa | 14.8) 14.8 148 — 
Peas, canned_________._-|----- reer. 18.9) 19.7) 19.5} 17.9 18. i 45.32. | 16. 0} 1¢ —_ 
Tomatoes, canned___...-|.._-- rE 145, 7) 115.6) 115.9)214.4) 14.4) 14.4 0. 11.9} 11.4 
Sugar, grapulated ______- Pound_____- 6.1) 9.6 106 108} 9.3) 11 2 11.5} 5.2) 801 97| ¥ ae 
So RETR REN EET o.......| 50.0| 66.2) 75.4] 74.5) 71.1) 77.6) 77.5) 57.5) 76.1) 76.3 77.3 ‘For 
ht EE EP RS: GRY a ate 28.0) 39.1) 39.2) 40.9) 38.0) 37. ‘ 37. 8} 28.8) 35. 0} 34.0) 34 §Th 
give 
ae: Mee Api cies be 18.5) 15.8) 14.2] 21.9) 188) 19.0) __- 22.0] 18.8 eich 
SRR BES tats + Y Vie 18.6) 15.7] 15.4) 20.9) 18. y 16, 8}....- 18. 7] 1 ‘ REVIE 
EES Dozen... -- .----| 215. 6| 25. 6} 215. 8) 211. 4) 213.9) 211. 7)____- 37. 9 38.2) 39.4 ; 
SEE SE es aS Ee 43 4) 41.0} 41.4) 58.2) 43. 5} 37. 3 ae 46. 3} 39. - 
1No. 2} ean. 2 Per pound 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 87 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food? in February, 1924, compared with 
the average cost in the year 1913, in February, 1923, and in January, 
1924. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one- year 
and the one-month periods... These cities have been scheduled by 
the bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes 
are based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail 
rie and on the average family consumption of these articles in 
each city.® 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of February 98 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The 
following were perfect reporting cities ; that is, every merchant in 
the following-named 36 cities who is cooperating with the bureau 
sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city 
averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Little Rock, Louisville, Manchester, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Ne wark, 
New Haven, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelpbia, 
Pittsburgh, Providence, Portland, Me., Richmond, Rochester, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Scranton, Seattle, Springfield, and 
Washington, D. C. 

The following summary shows the willingness with which the 
merchants responde din February, 1924: 





RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING FEBRUARY, 1924. 


| 
Geographical division. 


| 








Item. eo ts) Ce 
a North | South | North | South | wou. 
Atlantic. | Atlantic.| Central. | Central. | caere. 
Per entage of reports received ____......-.- 98 | 100 97 99 96 98 
Number of cities in each section from | 
which every report was received________- 36 14 § il 3 3 





’ For list of articles, see note 2, p. 67. 

*The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is 
given in the MONTHLY LABOR Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures 
which have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LABOR 
REView for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN FERN py 


























1924, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JANUARY, 1924, FEBRUARY, 1923, A? Wits 
THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 
Percentage increase, | Percentage | | Percentage increase, 
February, 1924, | decrease. || February, 1924, 
compared with— | February, | ¢ompared with— ee 
City. 1924, cam- }} City. 7” er | 1088 2 
pared with |, | d with 
1913 February,| January, | 1973 February 
. 1928. | 192. |, “fF 1923 
| | 
aa 5 | 4 1 | Milwaukee__. _ 13 7 ( 
Baltimore. a 53 | 3 0 || Minneapolis. ____| 46 ; Py 
Birmingham 5 | 3 1 |! Mobile oR t , 
Boston. Re 50 | 2 1 |) Newsrk..........] 47 5 ‘ 
Bridgeport._.____|___- 4 R 1 || New Haven_.___-} 48 ; 
| i | 
Buffalo___.____- I f2 | 4 | 0 || New Orleans | 46 2 
Butte stteebenet «baa 1 3 || New York 53 
Charleston : St | 5 0.4 || Norfolk wi ’ ; 
Chicago____-_____ iS | 6 0.2 || Omaha___________} 5 6 ’ 
Cincinnati. ____-- 46 | 6 | 2... eee. ae. a . 
Cleveland ______- 46 | 4 | 0. 1 jiePhiladelphia_____| 19 ' 
aces Sage egs 6 | 1 | Pittsburgh_____ | 5 { ' 
Dallas_____ _ __ _- 5 | 3" 3 |, Portland, Me_. 2 
Denver... ...---- 34 | 2} 4 | Portland, Oreg = 32 
Detroit........... 52 | 4) 1 |! Providence-_._- . : a2 
{| 
Fall River ____-__- 48 1! 2 | Richmond aged 55 2 
Houston. _______ add Li2d 3 | 4 |} Reehester___.....|....-.-- 3 | 
Indianapolis -_ _ 2 | 4) 1 St. Louis. | 48 | { 
Jacksonville ___ 44 | 6 | Q |] St, Paulo). i : 
Kansas City ____- 43 45 | Salt Lake City---| 25 4 ; ' 
j i! } ; } 
Little Rock _____- 39 | 2 1 San Francisco____|! 43 | i ; 
’ bos Angeles ___-__ 41 5! S a ee 2 
Louisville_______- 37 | 4) 2 | Scranton____.____| 1 1 
Manchester ___. 47 3 | 1 }| Seattle____._____- 39 4 | 
Memphis. ______- 40 4/ i Springfield, Ill_- & . R | 
i | Washington, D.C | ht | 2 | 7 
I: 





1 Increase. 


Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.’ 


HE foliewing table shows the average retail prices of cou! on 

January l5and July 15, 1913, February 15, 1923, and January 

15 and February 15, 1924, for the United States and fo 

each of the cities from which prices have been obtained. Prices for 

coal are secured from the cities from which monthly retail prices o! 
food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices iv 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in ‘lox 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sule 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of tly 
several kinds used. ‘The coal dealers in each city are othed to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household ws 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do no 
‘include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bins where wi 
extra handling is necessary. 








1 Prices of coal_were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and Septem br (1 
ofthe MONTHLY LABOR REViEw. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published 1.10! 1!) 
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1924. 


RUARY 15, 


City, and kind of coal 


Unit 1 States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 


Stove...... 
Chestuut........... 
Bituminows._...... 
Ga.: 
} tlmineus 
Ral re, Md.: 


Pennsylvania anthracite 
—ftove 
Chestnut 
Bitumineus 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
Bituminous 
. Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove__-_- 
Chestaut_- 

Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 

ptlove 
Chestnut. - 

Buffalo, N. Y¥.: 

nsyivar 

Stove 

Chest nui 

utte, Mont.: 

Bituminous 


lia anthracite 


C} rieSton, 8 Cc 
Pennsylvania anthraeite 
ptove ; — 
Chestnut 
Bituminous... - — 


Chicago, Ul.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove 
Chestaut 

Bituminous 

nati, Ohio: 

Bituminous 

ind, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 

Stove 
Chestnut ___- 
Bituminous - 

Columbus, Ohie: 
Bituminous. - - 

Dallas, T'ex.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 


a ee 


Bitumineus . - 
Denver, Cole.: 
Colorado anthracite— 


Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__- 


Stove, 3 and 5 mixed. 

Bitumimows...........-. 

Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove.__._. 
Chestnut 

Bituminous __.___..- 

Fall River,'Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite — 

Stove 


(Indianapolis, Ind. : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


Bituminous 
Ja ksonville, Fla. : 
Bituminous 


' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, 


1913 


7. 46 | 
7 68 
39 


‘ 5. 88 4.22 | 
; ‘ 
1.7.70 7. 24 
i7. 17. 49 
4.22 40 
Rg 95 an 
ce 8. 25 775 | 
] 
| 1 i 
4 6. 75 &. 454 ) 
| 6. 00 6. 80 | 
a wee 1§. 38 17 75 
18 AO 18. Oo 
16. 75 6. 75 
vebwe fe 7" an 
on &. 24 8 OS 
he 4.97 4. 65 
> w) , 38 
er 7.5 7. 25 
7.40 7. 3 
4.14 4.14 
we ak Se 
i 
ae ee §. 88 | 9.00 
‘ | 8. 50 8.50 | 
oom pal §. 25 4.88 
ps er 8. 00 | 7.45 
odcigh ee 8. 25 | 7.65 | 
cs ee i 5. 20 | 5. 20 3 
; 
| 
—— j 8. 25 | 7.43 1 
= > P 825 | 7.61 | 
| ' 


~~ ROS 
t 


15, 1923, 


AND JANUARY 


124 
| 1 
; 
$15. 55 $15. 77 
15. 53 | 15. 78 
11.14} 9. 75 
if). 44 by 
' a 7s 
if ». SD 
19. 70 7.99 
16. ow 16. 00 
16. G0 15.09 
1§. 38 16. 50 | 
16. 38 16. | 
13. 24 13. 66 | 
13.24 13. 66 | 
' ad 4° ' 
7.00 1 17. 60 | 
7. 10 117.10 | 
17. 00 | 12.00 | 
16. 18 17. 00 
16. 05 17. 00 } 
10. 79 8. 69 
9, 42 R99; 
15.7 15. 47 i 
15. 7 15. 47 
11. 36 8.47 
9. 90 7. 25 
18. 15 17. 58 
5. 38 14. 68 
17. 33 16.75 | 
17. 33 16.75 | 
10. 69 10. 72 | 
1§. 25 if 13 | 
16. 25 16. 13 | 
11. 89 | 9.45 
16. 42 16 00 | 
16. 08 15, 92 1 
12. 83 13. 17 
j 


S. 75 | 16 
.75] 16. 





13. 00 


15 


I eb 


89 


FRAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2600 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 14, 1918, FEBRUARY 


AND 


». TI 
9. 89 
8.13 


116.00 
7 95 
5.73 
15, 20 
15. 30 
16. 1 
if, 13 
13. 
15. 06 
11. 

t 17.00 

17. 10 
12.00 
17.7 
i7. oA 
4. 73 
8. 50 
15. 44 
15. 44 


8.(0 


14. 00 


i4,' 5 


16. 75 
1. 75 


10 


AB 


ews 
x 


63 


16 
15, 92 


16. 75 
16. 75 
7. 2 


13.00 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE}; ; 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, FEBRUARY 15, 1923, AND JANUARY 15 (x: 
FEBRUARY 15, 1924—Continued. 



































1913 1923 1924 
City, and kind of coal. oe seek Om 
Jan. 15. July 15. Feb. 15. Jan. 15. 
pa A A LIOR CE \_ 
Kansas City, Mo.: | 
Arkansas anthracite— } 
0 he ME a — RE el TE ne BS.. F E OT LES. $16. 93 $16. 29 Sip % 
ETE Go. I ae ERE Re ee le ee ae 17. 88 17. 38 ; 
ale RE es I Ep cee $4. 39 $3. 94 8. 88 8. 50 
Little Rock, Ark.: 

Arkansas gnthracite— 

en ate APPR ke eal SE 15. 00 15. 00 | 15 ( 

RECS PES SE Se es 6. 00 5. 33 11, 83 11. 57 | 

Los Angeles, Calif.: 

Bituminous. ---- Re ee i Oc ee OF 13. 52 12. 50 16. 50 15. 70 

Louisville, Ky.: 
Bituminous -----...- amenomnesbedgune 4. 20 4.00 10, 18 8.70 g 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Se ee a 10. 00 8. 50 18. 00 18. 00 , 
ee ee 10. 00 8. 50 18. 00 17. 50 , 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
I a ene SI Dale, 24.34 24,22 9. 41 8. 00 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
aloes BED TELA sine RS cae tee 8. 00 7. 85 16. 63 16, 68 
2 eee 8. 25 8.10 16. 61 16. 59 | i 
AES a a aE Be 6. 25 5.71 12. 76 10. 19 | 0 o 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ye alt ERS Ocal <n ER Spat 9. 25 9. 05 17. 98 18. 14 | R14 
ESS (= RR I 9. 50 9. 30 17. 93 18. 08 | 18. 0s 

RE RE SE gn 5. 89 5.79 13. 59 11. 51 | 

Mobile, Ala.: | 

TE RC “Ss” aS woe a. we EY 11. 00 11. 07 

Newark, N.J.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
lil 4. gh SI Red Fil 6. 50 6. 25 12. 88 13.45 | 
SE 6.75 6. 50 » 12.83 13, 45 | 

New Haven, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Nea A geht +3 IR 2p eGiee 5 7. 50 6. 25 15. 75 1. 00 6. 06 
I ee 7. 50 6. 25 15.75 16. 00 | 6, 00 
New Orleans, La.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

EEE SE ey 10. 00 10. 00 21. 75 22. 60 22% 

Chestnut... RE ah ARM 10. 50 10. 50 21.75 21.75 21.75 

ER eek AS ee 2 6. 06 2 6. 06 11.21 11. 36 11. 43 
New York, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

ES TE RE A Pap aes 7.07 6. 66 15. 00 14. 50 | 14 
a IRS 1 sp, ABE aR As a 7.14 6. 80 14. 90 14. 50 | 14 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
aa Rom RRS 6 Bet eT Re Se eee oO eee 17. 00 16. 00 16, 0 
EEG tntie EE ED SE EE 17. 00 16. 00 16. 0 
i go ce Se, Soe ne cs cab eecdeuodtnopamesnn 13. 38 8. 83 8. 97 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
in IR A Bl 6. 63 6.13 11.77 10. 17 10, 22 
Peoria, I).: 
6 TEE Sie A ASE Oe Ne A ER co A EN ee 7.04 6. 37 6.47 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee EES: Ail = I Si en cige 17.16 16.89 116.13 115.75 115.7 
FEES Sa be ToL 17.38 17.14 115.13 115.75 15.7] 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Se ee ee eee 17.94 17.38 117.00 117.00 117.0 

tcc. anttmemypocecachanpets 18.00 17,44 117.75 117. 00 1 17.00 

° RETR Oe 43.16 33.18 8. 32 7. 25 7.39 
Portland, Me.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— ! 
nee eee ee be oe Si, Se bbls Ceemeabcanned 15. 84 16. 56 16. 56 
I ea ge eae Se ee ee See 15. 84 16. 56 16, 56 

Portland, Oreg.: 7 

EEE Te SG ee 9.79 9. 66 M. 52 13. 89 baad 





! Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
? Per 10-barrel lots (1,800 pounds) 
§ Per 25-bushel lots (1,900 pounds.) 
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RETAIL PRICES OF COAL. 


nee. ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 


FEBRUARY 15, 1924—Concluded. 


AND JANUARY 

















1913 
City, and kind of coal. a 
Jan. 15. 
Pr lence, R. LL 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

LS. eee e | 4 $8. 25 
hal A eee § 48. 25 
( id, Va.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
04 8 Ce aa ee ees yee 8. 00 
Chestnut-..-- ea BS, ie ee Bs aS 8. 00 

Bit iminous RRS came -| 5. 50 

Rochester, N. Y.: ; 

Pennsylvania anthracite 
EE intndd « abby th -cawbdboddostooccwbbossteéios 
Chestmgy...6..-- ELC LS RPE SS SA OR eS [Se 

Louis, Mo.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove_.-- ee Oey eee a 8. 44 
Chestnut. -_---.- : : 8. 68 

Bituminous. -.......- 3. 36 

ct Paul, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite 
OE Ee ee 9. 20 
Chestimit. -...... i 9. 45 

Bits — hbo onc cnns 6. O07 

Salt Lake City, Utah: " 

‘colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed 11. 00 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed__- 11. 00 | 

a 5. 64 | 

San Franciseo, Calif.: 

New Mexico anthracite— 
Cerillos egg.__...._-- 17. 00 

Colorado anthracite— 
a ae | oie Meee ok 17. 00 | 

Bituminous. ~.......-- - 12. 00 | 

Savannah, Ga.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Pe hi tldesdadsavsd aa i ---|-- 
0 EST Ee EE ae ee ae 

Bituminous. - --. Lae Bode pt | RS: ME. 

Seranton, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite 
Steve_. —o ae oo 4. 25 
ll a RT I Ey 4. 50 

Seattle, Wash.: 

Ss eee oe ae 6 7. 63 
Springfield, Ml. : 

Bituminous. --...--- ee a ae 
Washington, D. C.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

I Se ci . 17. 50 
TE CO 17. 65 
TTS SE " 


Per ton of2,240 pounds. 


‘Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for 


the coal into the cellar. 


5 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. 


‘’binning.’’ 








| 1923 
| "ea Pee 
July 15. | Feb.15. | Jan. 15 
omen : 
‘$7.50| 4$15.80| 4$16.35 
47.75 415. 80 | 416. 35 
7. 25 16. 50 | 16. 50 
7. 25 16. 50 | 16. 50 
4 13. 30 | 11. 36 
a ere ae 13. 45 14. 10 
ae eS 13. 45 14. 10 
7.74 16. 56 17. 13 
7. 99 16. 56 17. 38 
3. 04 8. 28 7.22 
9. 05 17. 67 18. 14 
9. 30 17. 64 18. 09 
6. 04 13. 89 11. 59 
me mae te: 17. 50 
TS | Ware aera 17. 75 
5. 46 8. 76 8. 50 
| 
17. 00 | 26. 75 26. 50 
17. 00 | 24. 25 24. 50 
12. 00 | 17. 90 17. 22 
ae 5 17.05 17. 05 
BE 6 17.05 > 17.05 
DA a ainated 6 13. 67 612.12 
4.31 9. 82 10. 53 
4. 56 | 9. 82 10. 53 
+770 6 10, 29 6 10. 24 
seaaeiniiaiaeal } 4. 93 4. 50 
i 
17.38 | 115.94 1 16. 33 
17. 53 15. 94 | 1 16. 24 
1 10. 93 | 19.04 


Most customers 


A charge of 10 cents per ton or half 


This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 


* Prices in Zone A. 


price. 


90871 °-—-24-—_7 
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\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
; 1913, FEBRUARY 15, 1923, 


15 AND 


1 16. 
1 16. 
19 


». 50 
. 50 
ae 


05 
05 
20 


18 


10 


9. 00 


require binning or hasketing 


6 


ton is made. 


The cartage charges in Zone A were as follows: January and July, 1913, $0.50; Feb- 


ruary, 1923, $1.25 to $1.75, and January and February, 1924, $1.25. These charges have been included in the 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in February, 1924. 
ae advances in prices of certain fuels during Fe}, 


caused a slight rise in the general wholesale price level as 

ured by the index number computed by the United Stat, 
partment of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 1) 
index number, which includes 404 commodities or price ies 
weighted according to their commercial importance, register , 
for February compared with 151 for the preceding month. 

Among the fuels for which comparable prices were collected, (,,; 
nellsville furnace coke at the ovens averaged 4 per cent highe 
in January, Pennsylvania crude petroleum and gasoline aver..; 
21 per cent higher, mid-continent crude petroleum averaged 2! |), 
cent higher, and that in the California field averaged 44} per con 
higher. The increase in the group as a whole was 6} per ce: 
though certain kinds of bituminous coal were cheaper than in Ja) 

Slight increases over January prices were shown for the gro 
metals and building materials, oF owing to advances in pig 
eee lead, tin, southern yellow pine lumber, linseed oil, and 
lead. 

In the group of farm products prices were slightly lower t! ) 
the month hood: due to declines in cotton, cottonseed, hogs, «rv. 
and hay. Cloths and clothing showed a drop of 2 per cent as a 151)! 
of the considerable decreases in cotton goods and silk. In the ero 
of miscellaneous commodities cattle feed, jute, and manufacture 
tobacco were cheaper than in January. No change in the ge 
price level was reported for the groups of foods and house furni-! 
goods. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable 
for January and February were collected, increases were shov 
133 instances and decreases in 104 instances. In 167 instanc 
change in price was reported. 

INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODTI’ 























[1913= 100.] 
| 1924 
1 : February et ON ee me 
Commodity group. hi 
1923. January. Fe! 
tor st a oe onl | 

RTE Seer S, Se RAK RB! ntl dey Cpnpebeapee | 142 | 144 
eee ok lh heey tces? aa 141 143 
ae A Te cy ee cg SE tl, ; 199 200 1 
IONS 60 Soci eeu lts Jeo |S od wal. 212 169 18 
ec eescadwe coset 139 142 \4 
Building eee a eto Ol lo aati. tipi 4 192 181 Is 
Of ee ae ee eee 132 132 I 
House-furnishing goods___......_..__._________. vet. 2 sho 8. col is4 176 17! 
CTR ELIE UTR GR 6 eee Oe Sea ey eee 126 117 
a eivabtoconda | 157 | 151 








Comparing prices in February with those of a year ago, as 1 
ured by changes in the index number, it is seen that the general !.\«' 
has declined over 3 per cent. Fuel and lighting materials averaze 
15 per cent lower than in February, 1923, while cloths and clothing. 
building materials, chemicals and drugs, house-furnishing goods, «11 
miscellaneous commodities also cheng oa Farm products, foods, 
and metals and metal products, on the other hand, were higher | 
in the corresponding month of last year. 
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Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United States and Foreign 
Countries. 


countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 

in the subjoined table after having been reduced to a common 
base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base was se- 
lected instead of the average for the year 1913, which is used in 
other tables of index numbers compiled by the bureau, because of 
the fact that in some instances satisfactory information for 1913 was 
not available. For Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, 
Norway, Sweden, and the city of Milan, Italy, the index numbers 
are reproduced as published in the original sources. With three ex- 
ceptions all these are shown on the duly, 1914, base in the source 
from which the information is taken. The index numbers for Bel- 
gum are computed on April, 1914, as the base period, those for 
Germany on the average of October, 1913, January, April, and July, 
i914, while those for Milan are based on the first half of 1914. The 
index numbers here shown for the remaining countries have been 
obtained by dividing the index for each month specified in the 
table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest period thereto, as 
published. As shown in the table, the number of articles included 
in the index numbers for the different countries differs widely. These 
results should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable 
with one another. In a few instances, also, the figures here shown 
are not absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire 
period, owing to slight changes in the list of commedities included 
at successive dates. 


Ts index numbers of retail prices published by several foreign 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITEDSTATESANDCERTAIN O7ji pp IND 
COUNTRIES. es ; 
[July, 1914=100.] — 
| 
ihe France: Famil 
1 | | y 
Ph ok nag budget, 13 articles. Yi 
—— =a * M 9 D 
to De- ».| Belgium: | a. a enmark: | | Ge 
cember, yee 56 articles ae: Family | | Famil: 
Year and 1920: since tuffs: (variable); stuffs: food Cities over) food’ 
month. that time 30 t cures. 59 cities. 60 ities. budget; 10,000 budget 
43 food- | {> ws Not oe 5 persons. |population| Paris only.| 5 percoy, aly 
Weighted. | Weighted. | \* et Jury 
stuffs; “ weighted. *| Weighted.| (except | Weighted. | Weightoa July 
51 cities Paris). July 
(variable). Weighted. July 
Weighted. | July 
Juls 
July, 1914... 100 100 1100 100 100 100 100 ’ 
July, 1915_.- vs -) ee atte® 105 128 3123 120 |. July 
Jury, 1916-.-- 109, > ee 114 146 3141 129 Aug 
July, 1917... 143 ___ eewey 157 166 | 3184 183 |. Sep 
July, 1918___- 165 | a abner, 175 187 3244 206 |. Oct 
July, 1919... 186 OD Unitcincnciice 186 212 3 289 261 I--- os 
e€ 
1920. 
re 215 194 453 227 253 3 388 373 | 9 
August_...._- 203 194 463 DECAL... guuntenailine tisteasteoe 373 Jan 
September - -- 200 197 471 oy el he tec lino 407 | 164 Fet 
October ___..- 194 192 477 ~ | OSES 8450 420 | 1289 Ma 
November - -- 189 186 476 |S ee St ers 426 | 134 Ap! 
December... 175 184 468 BOA tidy eins’. Divepesatyes 424 | 142 _ 
1921, | , 
January-_....- 169 186 450 195 276 3 429 410 ? Jul 
February - --- 155 184 434 pele eae eae oo 382 6 AU 
March. ....-. 153 181 411 Bee Bs Addl  dcthdee abhor 359 352 Se] 
a lia 149 173 399 amg MF a. 3 363 328 1334 Oe 
_ ~~ segbaes 142 168 389 — g AE A LF Se 317 13% No 
June-_.......- 141 165 384 7} RPT Sess tis 312 | De 
p aaa 145 161 379 148 236 3350 306 | ) | 
August__..._. 152 158 384 O° ES err 317 Jat 
September --. 150 154 386 | EES ES EE 2 EA 329 4 Fel 
October --..- 150 149 391 tA 3 348 331 Ms 
November. _- 149 146 394  ) CGACUNERR: BET 326 2 Ap 
December... 147 143 393 ~ | pie: Sear Ste 323 _ 
1922. a 
January--....- 139 142 387 149 197 3 323 319 i 4u) 
February... 139-4 140 380 9 ees ae 307 020 AU 
March. ...... 136 141 371 ee 204 602 Se] 
i eae 136 143 367 i a $315 304 436 ae 
SSE 136 146 365 |, SEES SES eee 318 A680 De 
Ss ogentnsa 138 146 366 RE Teale” Kamae Ste 307 | ‘ 
eS 139 148 366 138 184 3312 297 | ARB ji 
August___...- 136 149 366 Sa. aes 289 | 974 Fe 
September - _- 137 149 371 0, ERI eee... 291 | 117 M 
October__...- 140 146 37 —t OSRgER: $314 290 623 P 
November - - - 142 145 384 | aE Re Es cea 297 982 M 
December... 144 146 384 ee aR I aman 305 | 702 . 
} | 
January_...-- 141 145 383 142 180 3331 309 | fir a 
February - -.- 139 144 397 ES Pe ieee 316 | 318300 Se 
Mieren . ...... 139 145 408 | SERS e! Fos oe ee 321 | 331500 0 
rR 140 152 409  ) Sepa 3 337 320} 350000 N 
eS 140 156 413 SS ES Fe Se 325 462000 D 
Pcccsccées 141 162 419 SS ARP 331 | 934700 
j | oni 
— 144 164 429 137 | 188 3351 321 | 00 
August....... 143 165 439 DF itccatiinndigensahannad 328 | 67045500 
September - -- 146 161 453 Pee | ee 339 | 1730000000 
October _.-.--- 147 157 458 STE Min. cuss ncanaisieniaatae dia aataaedl 349 | (* 
November - - - 148 157 463 i RRR! ee ee SR ae 355 
December __-_. 147 156 470  )e a ee eee! 365 
1 April, 1914. ( 
2 Average for October, 1913, January, April, and July, 1914. 
? Quarter beginning month specified. ' 
£ €30100000000. | 
5 86200000000000. 
© 151200000000000 ] 
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COMPARISON OF RETAIL PRICE CHANGES. 95 


















































IER INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICESIN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN OTHER 
= . COUNTRIES—Concluded. 
— - ae | t | as ee a 
Great Italy: Nether- oe a, Switzer- 
Britain: Family | lands: 27 a i: | Norway: Bs tay Sweden: | land: 9 
21 food- food food- - — ‘| Family |° eae lor acc: | groups of 
Year and stuffs; budget; stuffs; 59 ifs: | food food- | 21 articles;) * tood- 
month. | 600 5 persons; | Amster- stuf wo |_ budget. stufls; | 44 towns. stuffs. 
| towns Milan. - dam 25 Cowns. Weighted 9 towns. | Weighted. Not 
ny | cers : eo ay er a ew Weighted. "| Weighted. = 
I Weighted. | Weighted. | Weighted. | ‘ | | weighted. 
vet: | | 
son July, 1914---- 100 7100 8 100 100 | 100 9 100 | 100 | 10100 
ted July, 1915... _, 1a eens {eee 0107 | 3124 | 0119 
July, 1916-... 161 TY Sear aes 119 11 160 9111 | 9 142 | 10 140 
Julv, 1917---- 204 _ » eee og) EA 9124 | Re re 
July, 1918... 210 . |) es 139 | 279 9 125  } RIES. 
July, 1919. ..- 209 310 210 144 | 289 9 136 | _ | aes 
2 1920. | | 
pees } 258 445 217 167 | 319 9178 | 297 246 
\ugust....... 262 454 219 171 | |, Let | eee 
September... 267 468 223 173 | =a Se bctdbbsinon 
October_.-.-- 270 480 226 177 | ae 306 | 262 
November. -. 291 515 220 176 | naan 78 ined... . 
December...- 2 535 208 179 _ : SO8- Btissow sie a 
| 
1921. 
1 January.....- 278 573 199 178 334 | 2 166 283 | 243 
77 February ---- 263 564 200 175 | ae 262 | 237 
1289 March. ....-- 249 582 199 169 Raa 2 253 | 234 
13 April.....---- 238 588 193 169 300 | 8151 | 248 | 231 
14 SRY... .as ade 232 598 | 189 167 292 237 | 212 
" inne... i. 218 523 | 186 166 | are 234 | 210 
| } 
igly_....5 deh 220 506 185 164 292 | + 136 | 232 | 214 
August....... 226 | 518 184 163  ) Erhaeades 234 | 209 
1352 September. .- 225 545 184 161  ) aaa 228 206 
1334 October.....- 210 561 17% 156 288 $128 218 200 
139) November. -- 200 570 159 152 6 ESS: 2i1 198 
137 December... 195 567 154 150 ila 202 192 
149 1922. 
1599 January...... 185 558 152 147 257 121 190 189 
8l4 February...- 179 562 154 145 245 119 189 179 
, March. ...... 177 525 148 141 238 119 185 177 
9 p.m 173 499 141 144 234 121 182 167 
9 eS ee 172 503 140 145 230 120 178 158 
eee 170 44 141 143 227 118 179 157 
O46 ny... ite 180 492 144 144 233 116 179 158 
300 August_.....- 175 498 144 141 232 116 Isl 158 
560)? September... 172 508 145 139 2% 117 180 156 
4356, October.....- 172 517 148 139 220 119 178 157 
4680) November. .- 176 516 141 139 216 120 170 160 
119 December... 178 514 142 138 215 118 168 160 
FRO 1923, 
O74 January...... 175 513 145 139 214 117 1f6 161 
417 February -.... 173 500 146 140 214 117 165 160 
662 March - ...... 171 493 145 141 214 117 166 158 
4989 ] "5 ee 168 494 143 142 212 117 163 161 
0702 ey... 2 162 499 139 143 214 118 161 164 
pees PT 160 502 141 142 213 118 161 166 
BGK ) | FR 162 496 140 142 218 116 160 168 
830K) August....... 165 490 i41 143 220 115 161 167 
500 September - -- 168 496 143 145 218 115 165 167 
0000 October ctilas 172 502 147 146 217 117 165 168 
2000 November. - - 173 503 146 147 221 120 | 164 470 
470) December... 176 a 3 147 226 118 | 164 171 
| 
35) 3 Quarter beginning month specified. 8 Year 1913. ‘© Previous month. 
0) " January-June. 9 Year. 1! August. 


Retail Prices in Denmark, July, 1923, and January, 1924. 


TATISTISKE Efterretninger for February 12, 1924, issued by 
the Statistical Department of Denmark gives average retail 
prices of various commodities for specified localities for July, 

1923, and January, 1924. Prices are gathered for Copenhagen, 
Frederiksberg, and Gentofte communes, all towns, and over 100 


£793] 
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country districts. The information was secured during the 
week of January. For retail prices for January, 1922, and Jan 
1923, see Montuty Lasor Review for May, 1923, pages 107, | 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF VARIOUS COMMODITIES IN SPECIFIED Loc. 
IN DENMARK, JULY, 1923, AND JANUARY, 1924. 


{1 gre at par=0.268 cent; 1 kilogram =2.2046 pounds; 1 liter=1.057 quarts; 1 hektoliter=2.838 } 



































ae January, 1924. 
Article. Unit. | Average} by | 110 
8 as a | ‘one lather, 
whole agen. | : dis- 
‘country | towns. | tricts. 
| ; 
Bread 0 | | ¥ 
read: re. | Q@Ore. | Qre. | re. 
SS SES OR ee © Sees 4 kg... 107 | 97 | 105 | r 104 
i“ etal ean See - Ah Ki y- Re...s 56 58 54 | 54 
| ES rR ea Ye, — 81 81 82 80 
Ss * Sa GeO oe ae ie eee 46 45 46 | 4h 
TSS bai? at SR? 3) aE tes ee ee: 54 67 63 | 60 
Barley ___..-.- Ee TS GER ORE SOMONE, ew 48 49 48 | 47 
inna dil esnnasithdn«s.ccpdbidbcs<<acaes }-.-d0... 88 92 88 | 82 
SES Se ae ae aly a ee 68 68 70 | 67 
SS | Se Oy Tees T ar “ers 82 94 84 79 | 
OE ee 2S ee eee f-- G0... 108 118 115 | iil 
Peas, yellow, RE ec me a. Se 113 i28 108 | 100 
Peas, canned, a RS | ae S kg 85 88 92 90 
Sugar, loaf, a. aoe. OS REISE Se 7. ae 117 102 103 02 | 
Sememermceee, 2. Big te a 103 88 | 89 89 | 
Ee ae TSS “| eee do __. 423 448 | 425 | 407 | 
Tea, common C ongo_ ea "|. ee eT do __- 847 935 | 891 } B85 | 
Apples, evaporated, American. __.___..._._____. A. .@0..: 199 210 | 214 | 204 | 
Pee os. a = 392 270 | 269 | 256 | 
ES ES PO eS EE do... i31 179 128 | 1i7 | 
“a are al eee By = wee 195 239 198 | 185 | 
Fish balls, Faroe OS ae a 26.5 6 Ee..4 89 83 | 88 } 88 | 
ee er ee Lie Ke. .1 106 573 562) 553 | 
SN EE Oe ee ee do _- 229 275 238 | 226 | 
es Seenee 4. Ss... bua... ...- sd. 00.4 182 196 186 | 183 | 
TS ae oS. Sar aes i79 190 194 | 193 | 
0 RE: Een 0 ee Eee. ..40..% i8o 226 187 175 | 
OE ee eee eee Ree 263 650 | 586 555 | 
REE SR RAE SRS RNS MRSS ft ee ae 373 | 367 369 
- ae! ae a” ao dene Liter__- 32 45 | 37 | 34 
Milk, skimmed_-_-_.___- | eS eae oT = me il 16 12 | 11 | 
eR a na a oe St 15 24 i4 12 | 
eneeeeiier 5... 1 214_.......ddan...-. ash me...i 216 232 208 204 | 
Beef, i Es REE FT ES PL" | 408. 317 | 367 292 278 | 
OS IRE Tt RR i Se ..-do-_- 212 240 207 | 189 | 
ae ee AS FESS SEES Sgt |__.do._. 236 217 247 | 241 | 
ESS, | Ses © ae |. ..@0.4 53 65 | 53 | 58 
8 a RR Ee aR aR a8 i__.do..- 400 482 422 416 
MR, Bll. nnenadahibasce-conhibidp-n----s0$i |__.do... 293 301; 21) 2 
Mutton, forequarter, Icelandic -._..............- *.. -d0-.- 160 178 | 188 | isu 
Ham, smoked, boneless_-_ _-._....._....-----..-- |---do-- 468 442 | 480 483 | 
NOG... 32045.......bia s+ ~~ ade ee! 226 299 | 275 272 | 
S| ee + eee © Ses a }__.do-_. 4x9 598 | 450 434 | 
ES ES a Se ae aie a ee 97 108 85 84 | 
EL RR Ee a eS }...do._- 63 | 120 74 79 | 
SE eee eee ee do...} * 197 | 27 179 162 | 
RE a et Se © ee b, . 0..3. 149 | 149 146 138 | 
SE) Se Fo) ee ee SN . = ee i3 i7 17 | 
TS Se ee me! (147) 28 22 20 | 
Potatoes, large quantities _- -..................-- | 50 kg_..}.-....._- 874 636 609 | 
Potatoes, small quantities_..................__.. | Kg... 20-57 21 18 16 | 
i do__- 18 i9 i8 17 | 
Washing soda, American.-.........-.......--..- a 16 15 16 16 
Ser meewe, Beets Ric... 2... 25sec sb dee]. es do -__- 101 98 Le} 95 
Petroleum, water white _.............-..___-___- Liter__- 30 31 29 29 
SR ee ae ee ee ee ee H’liter 474 491 485 490 
Coke, crushed, delivered... ....2...--+...-..-}..- do. 375 451 411 426 
=a Sees | OEE Os eT Kilowatt 62 50 65 66 
ic Raitittes nde 4) d-dh niggas $eadiey oh ~- { Cu. m. 36 30 36 39 
ET ta SO omnes Tee il 11 10 10 
Shoes, men’s, boxcalf, sewed _ __......-........-- | Pair....| 2,449) 2,498) 2,410] 2,408 
Soling and heeling—men’s shoes___.__.........-. mer “ers 827 837 &34 783 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





Earnings of Male and Female Workers in Massachusetts Manufac- 
turing Establishments, January, 1924. 


and female wage workers in 349 establishments of Massachusetts 
in January, 1924, were given to the press by the Department of 
Labor and Industries of that State: 


Ta following figures showing average weekly earnings of male 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF MALE AND FEMALE WORKERS IN REPRESEN- 
TATIVE MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS IN JANUARY, 


1924. 


























Estab-| Number ofemployees | , ....00 weekly e: 
lish- on pay roll. | Average weekly earnings 
Industry. ments j{_____ a oe F 
report- | | 
ing. Males. |Females.| Total Males. Females. Total. 
| | | 
eels . oa i 

\utomobiles, including bodies and parts___- 51 1,558 801 1,638 1 $29.18! $18.73!) $2.6 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings--..__- 31 Qs4 324 1,308 | 25.30 14.68 | 22.6 
lee BE teins dntuatibenbespan« 29 3,329 | 2,113 442 26. 19 17.70 | 22.89 
J tt «--S eee ies cotgedpninmahainag! 1s 2, 138 | 785 | 3,883 | 28. 43 17. 41 23. 45 
Bread and other bakery products._..______- li 956 | 430 1,386 | 27.14 14. 20 3.13 
"th a RS aa 10 | 173 | 319 492 | 33. 29 L5 | 2177 
eo ee eee eee 10 | 64 | 24 588 | 36.52 18. 72 20. 56 
(RE nA candies didnt unenencs 7 916 | 1, 764 2, 680 25. 9O | 15. 48 19. 04 
ET EE Ea 7 1, 54] 1, 364 2,905 | 26.86 20. 69 23. 96 
BEE ae 10 995 Qs 1, 093 6. 54 i6. 00 25. 60 
Dyeing and finishing textiles _--..._. oe 5 | 1,970 680 2, 650 27.4 18. 42 25. 13 
Foundry and machine shop products ___.__- 14 2, 309 12 2,434 27.59) 1858 27.12 
allt Sen ey SE ITEC AB 13} 1,190 182] 1,372) 29.66 17. 22 28. 01 
Houmey aiids Mat goods... ..........si..... 3 | 25: 707 | ¥50 29. 23 16. 95 20. 19 
Jewel Wincis dudes ht Te a 3" Oe aeeae: i3 423 228 651 27.221} 16.84 23. 58 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished _____- 13 | 4,151 232 | 4,333 } 28.13 14, 67 27. 42 
a 5 1, 009 114; 1,213 7° 28.78 16. 46 27. 62 
Paper and wood pulp__....................- 14} 2,610 777 | =3,387 | 30.33 16. 40 27. 13 
Printing and publishing, beok and job___-_-- 22 673 192 | 865 34. 74 22. 56 32. 04 
Printing and publishing, newspaper ---_--_-- 13 | 419 75 | 494 | 34.53 26. 66 33. 34 
EE iti retin deothindeowant 6 | 2,273 | 371; 2,644 25. 33 14. 30 23.7 
Rubber Gee One teees......-......2....... 3 2, 948 694 | 3,642 30, 26 | 19. 53 28, 22 
I tate hitter h ani . 879 | 1,159) 2,038/ 2443] 15.21) 19.19 
Slaughtering and meat packing...........-- 3 1, 403 | 89 | 1,492 3. 79 13. 62 23. 18 
0 ES ae nc eee 4 202 | 374 | 576 31.03) 15.62) 2103 
Textile machinery and parts_.............-- 3] 2,450 165| 2,615/ 30.62] 16.51 29. 73 
Toba ee Pe ge ck ! 6 710 Bhd 1,018 28. 09 | 17. 32 24.83 
Woolen and worsted goods__.__......._.___- 13 2, 306 1,650 | 3,956 | 26.27 17. 93 22. 80 
All other industries__......................- 50 | 21, 810 4,478 | 26,288 / 29.58 16.64 | 27.37 
Sa 349 | 62,732 21,361 | 84,003 | 28.53 17. 00 25. 63 





[t will be noted from the above table that the total number of 
males employed by the 349 reporting establishments was nearly 
three times the number of ley. employed. The average weekly 
wage of the males was $28.53, that of the females, $17. It is ex- 
plained that ‘‘the higher earning capacity of males is found, no 
doubt, in the fact that a much larger proportion of males than 
females is employed in the more highly killed occupations andin 
those occupations in which not only skill but physical strength is 
requisite.” 
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Average Weekly Eamings in Factory Employments in Wisconsin. 







HE following statement from the Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin shows the average weekly earnings in factory ey. 


ployments in that State by months in the latter half of {99 
and in the calendar years 1921, 1922, and 1923. 


A 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN WISCONSIN FACTORY EMPLOYMENTS. 






































‘ one : 2 vad repe 
1920, TO DECEMBER, 1923. ; 
of t 
eis Sees eee Aare [ eC] 
Month. 1920 1921 1922 be 
a8 gl t 
a ¥ 
SS AO ee Ce See ae $24. 98 $19. 82 - 
February - LESSER EEL 5 SR SES BAP ae 24. 16 21. 44 Boa 
REAR Tika iden Sn Seb CEE EL ocetddd eithin bd de be 15 4- sdeemndebe 24. 34 20. 75 | and 
ee ee 24. 02 21. 02 | aye 
«TETRIS LS SSPE Ores ee ce eMe Ser es Mae Fo Ripe 23. 30 21.72 | 
June __. BRE es Shea ey ae eee ee AY RE PE ye ut acl 23. O1 21. 94 
EE eli Sa NigMige a: my a $27. 73 | 21, 04 20. 66 | 22 4 acd 
I 0 ee ee 29. 81 | 22.75 21.75 and 
ESR A SoD 5 Tallies ice Sala gilagee 29. 30 | 21. 69 22. 15 et 
ele ee eee ee ee ee 29. 45 | 21. 72 22. 74 how 
ae apatite am Be 6. te A pat ty all Tyce 28. 24 | 21. 40 23. 32 2 
TRIS GS aa lana SON 26. 87 21. 42 | 23. 28 Pat 
Monthly average...........___- nie PO ATC 28. 57 22, 82 | 21.71 the 
2s eae: PP, bet tne 
° . tha 
Wages in Hongkong in December, 1923. of 
HE average daily wages of Chinese workers in various o¢c\pa- org 
tions in Hongkong are reported as follows in a consular report i 
dated December 24, 1923: be 
Dials 
DAILY WAGES (IN HONGKONG DOLLARS) OF CHINESE WORKERS IN HONGK to 
IN DECEMBER, 1923. , 
- 1e 
{Hongkong dollar=55.8 cents.] the 
——— SS ——————— — nr 
Aver- | Aver- dey 
Occupation. daily Occupation. daily Occupation. ' 
|}- Wages. wages. || ] 
fun 
| | cist 
Welders__...............| $2.50 || Ironsmiths....._........ $1. 60 || 0, ee 
Shipbuilders___________. | 1.80 || Tinsmiths.-_......._.-- 1. 60 || Calkers_.........___- a a 
Pattern makers ________- 1.80 || Electricians___......___- 1.60 || Bricklayers. _._____- 
Machinists__._._______-- 1.60 || Engravers_-......-...._. 1. 60 || Masons. __..-.___-_- ; 
Brass finishers - __---__-- 1.60 || Sailmakers___.-__....._. 1.50 || Cement workers - __- eit 
a Se a. a ae | 4 oak... ees | 
ee ->->7- 1.60 || Plumbers___.--....____- 1.40-|| Laborers:...........-- If, 
Boiler makers___________| 1.60 || Carpenters.........____. | 1. 40 || ae 
Blacksmiths............| 1.60 || Riggers. ..-.-.-------2-7| 1. 30 |) jus 
oe . cet ti - “6 + — pin wee the 
* . . . . em 
Working Hours in Shanghai Silk Factories. cal 
ae mi 
CONSULAR report dated January 21, 1924, states that 65 It 
silk filatures in Shanghai have agreed to a uniform number iad 
of working hours. e length of the working-day is to be ad 
12 hours, including one-half hour for breakfast, one hour for lunch. fx 
and another half hour for the women to care for their children, t).us ae 
reducing the actual hours of work to 10. This agreement conforms Be 
with the regulations of the Chinese Ministry of Agriculture «nd At 
Commerce. Work starts at 5.30 a. m. from May to September ani i 
at 6 a. m. from October to April. The Silk Reeling Guild of Shanghui oF 
has decided to prohibit the employment of children under 12 years on 
of age in the filatures. 
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Work of British Trade Boards. 
N T THE time the first trade boards were established in England 


they attracted wide attention as an attempt to solve the 

problem of fixing wages in sweated trades, and numerous 
reports were published of their methods and results. The outbreak 
of the war turned attention in other directions, and of late there has 
been little material available to show how they have stood the test 
of time and the strain of post-war conditions. To meet this lack 
a volume has recently been issued, entitled ‘‘The British Trade 
Boards System,” containing the results of a study carried on in 1921 
and 1922.! 

The growth of the system is traced at some length. The original 
act me which the boards were established was passed in 1909, 
and applied only to four trades, mentioned in its text. It provided, 
however, that the Board of Trade might, subject to confirmation by 
Parliament, extend the law to other trades, and under this authoriza- 
tion trade boards were set up in 1913 in five new trades. Then came 
the war and the troubled times of readjustment, for which it was felt 
that preparation must be made in the hope of securing some measure 
of economic stability during the transition times. For the well- 
organized trades it was felt that the Whitley councils would meet the 
needs. For the others, an extension of the trade boards principle 
was advised, and accordingly the trade boards act of 1918 was 
passed, becoming operative in October of that year. Under its 
terms some 51 trade boards were set up, so that by the end of 1922 
there were in existence 63 boards, covering 39 trades and affecting 
the wages of approximately 3,000,000 workers. 

The author points out that the trade boards system, as it has 
developed, is bipartite. 

Legislative power is vested in the trade boards. Administrative and executive 
functions rest with the Ministry of Labor and have in practice involved four 
distinct features: (1) Setting up of boards, (2) confirmation of rates, (3) enforce- 
ment of legal rates, (4) decision on questions of demarcation and scope. 

Application for the establishment of a trade board may come from 
either the employers or the employees, or from both acting together. 
lf, after investigation, the Minister of Labor considers that conditions 
justify granting the request, he issues an order applying the act to 
the trade, and a board is set up, consisting of an equal number of 
ae and worker members, plus several independent persons 
called “appointed members.’”’ The board is empowered to fix 
minimum rates of wages, effective for men as well as for women. 
lt must give at least two months’ notice of its intention of fixing a 
rate, and at the end of that time must consider all the objections 
which have been lodged with it before it proceeds to the actual 
fixation. The average time required for fixing a rate, since 1914, 
has been from three to four months. A rate declared by a board 
must be confirmed by the Minister of Labor before it becomes effective. 
At his discretion he may refer it back to the board for further con- 
sideration, so that there may be considerable delay in bringing it into 
operation. The boards have power to make special rates for begin- 








‘Sells, Dorothy: The British l'rade Boards System. London, 1923. 293 pp. 
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ners and apprentices, and to issue exemptions for workers wh, 
through infirmity or physical injury are not able to do normal work 
but who nevertheless desire employment and can be of some sei vic 

The author takes up in great detail the methods employed })y ¢h, 
trade boards in fixing rates, and the effect of their work along vaio, 
lmes. The effect upen wages is of course the most immediate Up 
to 1918 the trade board rates did not tend to become the max in yn 
wages in a trade, but since the industrial depression, with its wide. 
spread reductions in wages, there has been a tendency to bring t\\om 

own to the lowest rates the trade board decisions permi:. |) 
general, however, the effect of the trade boards has been good. 

Not only have the poorest paid workers received increments which enajyjeq 
them to live above the subsistence level, but the semiskilled and even the s\ ijje, 
workers in a number of trades have also, for the first time, been paid a wag, 
which is in any sense commensurate with the skill required of them, and with th» 
standard of living which convention, to say nothing of health and efficiency 
makes it necessary for them to maintain. In addition, the workers ther,<cly> 
have had an opportunity to take part in wage fixing. In the long run, ey 
though at present they are unappreciated, these will be found to be most iiypor- 
tant contributions to industrial well-being. 

Being empowered to fix rates for overtime work, the boards |iave 
also the right to declare the normal number of hours per week or per 
day for a trade. In effect, this amounts to the right to fix normal 
hours. In general the boards have used this right to help along the 
movement for an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week. 

Over a period of 14*years, trade boards appear to have been effective }ot) i 
reducing the norma! number of hours per day or per week, and the amount of over- 
time as such, for the majority of employers will not, at present, pay rates at one 
and a quarter times the normal rate if they can get the work done within tle 48 
hours by better planning, by speeding, or by employing more workers. * * * 
Employers in general have found very little fault with trade board reg: ation; 
concerning hours, the probable reason being that there has been no treme lou: 
rush of work during the period in which overtime rates have been in operation 
Relatively little violation of the regulations in matters of hours and over: 
rates has been discovered. 

The efiect of the trade board system upon the unionization 0! tie 
workers has been doubtful. It was supposed that it would ‘ead 
directly to the better organization of both employers and emp!«\ ees, 
in order that each side might present its case more effectively. [1 
the early period this appears to have been the result, but since the war 
the industrial depression has had its natural effect, and organization on 
both sides has languished. Many of those who have fallen out unde 
pressure of hard times will doubtless return as the situation improves. 

But one has also to consider the fact that permanent organization of worker 
in trade board trades is seriously hampered because a great proportion «i tle 
workers are women, which means @ constantly fluctuating personnel, au! be- 
cause the entire body of workers in most trades has little or no skill, tradition 
or solidarity of any kind. Trade boards seem at times to have proved valuable 
in augmenting organization, but their effect has at other times been overs \deu 
by more powerful economic circumstances. 

The effect of rate fixation upon employment receives considers! le 
attention. Before the boards were established it was argued ‘iia! 
setting a fixed minimum wage would drive the slower and less (om 
petent workers out of the industry and would place the employe 
at a disadvantage as compared with foreign competitors who wr 
not subject to such regulation, and that in both ways it would ten |» 
decrease employment. These fears disappeared soon after the boards 
began their work. Undoubtedly there were cases in which less )le 
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Who'll workers were discharged because employers did not consider them 
Work, Hf worth trade board wages, and in which small employers were forced 


out of business because they could no longer employ workers at 
sweated wages. In other words, there was a tendency to eliminate 
the less efficient, whether they were employers or employed, but this 
did not produce any noticeable results in the way of unemployment. 
After the depression of 1920 set in, however, the complaint was 


the 
fLOUS 
Up 


"um 


Vide- Hi made again, and far more earnestly, that the necessity of paying 
‘em #@ trade board rates was driving employers out of business and causing 
In ; . 


much mee tgp After a careful study of the situation in 
separate trades, the conclusion was reached that this complai:t had 
little or Do foundation. The unemployment figures for December, 
1922, showed eight groups of trades in which 20 per cent or over of 
the workers were unemployed. One of these groups included the 
manufacture of nuts, bolts, screws, chains, and anchors. Wages for 
chain making were under trade board regulation, but with this excep- 
tion, none of the groups of trades showing the highest percentages 
of unemployment were affected by trade board activities. On the 
other hand, 28 trade groups showed less than 10 per cent of their 
workers unemployed, and of these 10 were trades to which a board 
applies in at least one branch of the group. 


i led 
Killed 


Wage 


ave 

per 
‘mal 
' the These figures seem to indicate that trade board trades are perhaps in a slightly 
better position on the whole as regards unemployment than other trades, but 
any such generalization is hardly justifiable because of the interaction between 
the conditions in the one trade and those of another. 

Some space is devoted to the attack on the trade boards which 
followed the industrial depression. As unemployment increased and 
wages In unregulated trades went down, employers began to complain 
that the trades in which trade board regulations applied were at an 
unfair disadvantage and were suffering severely from the restrictions 
imposed by the boards. A committee which held numerous hearings 
and called witnesses representing all interests was appointed to in- 
vestigate the complaints. The hearings seemed to show that there 
was much less opposition to the boards on the part of employers than 
the public had been led to believe, that the chief demand of the 
opponents of the system was not for its abolition but for some modi- 
fications in its operation, and that the complaints in general were 
directed quite as much against the administration of the act, which 
was @ mere matter of policy, as against the results of wage fixing. 
Asa result of the hearings, a bill was presented in Parliament in May, 


re 1923, proposing various changes in the acts which would have tended 
1 7s i. ° , 

— to limit the work of the trade boards. This met with so much oppo- 
ion 9 sition that it failed of passage in the last Parliament, and with the 
ible coming in of a Labor Government there is little likelihood of its 
-_ being revived. 

hI Summing up the situation, the author feels that while the trade 
pie . . . ‘of . 

i boards system is not perfect, it has justified itself. 

mm The British trade boards system has been in operation for more than 13 years, 
and during that time profound changes, political, economic, and social, have 
ers occurred. It has defects, but a careful study of its operation over that period 
ore of years can hardly fail to convince the unprejudiced that its merits greatly 
to outweigh its faults, and that what is required is not repeal of the acts, nor alter- 
d ation of the general principles embodied in the act of 1918, but rather amend- 
” ment such as will improve the machinery for wage fixation, and some changes 
dle in the policy of administration and the methods of the boards. 
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Trend of Child Labor in New York State. 


HE New York State Department of Labor has recently issued y 
bulletin, prepared by the bureau of women in industry 
showing the situation in regard to child labor in 1922 as com. 

pared with 1910. The study is confined to children 14 and 15 year 
old, as the State laws do not permit the steady employment oj 
children younger than this, nor did they until 1921 require employ. 
ment certificates for those who have reached 16. 3 

Taking first the census figures for the number and proportion oj 
children gainfully employed in the State and in the city of New York 
the following distribution is shown: 


NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF CHILDREN 14 AND 15 YEARS OF AGE EMPL D IN 
NEW YORK, 1910 AND 1920. 
































1910 
Item, Per cent 
Number. yee Number. 
group. 
Employed in State: 35, 757 24 27, 294 
EE TG TS EST ee range eRe eee 24, 485 16 19, 730 
Ae A Re SY Lat ORE FE ere OR a] — ; 
60, 242 20 | 47, 024 4 
Total ee ee ee ee ne oe eae ee ee ——SSS a 
Employed in New York City: 
| FR a ey a ee ee 20, 696 26 | 17, 773 
Ee a ORS eee SD ae : 16, 539 20 | 13, 626 
ell ye ae en, fa rn ll A Adal 37, 235 23 | 31, 399 


Both the State and the city, it will be noticed, show a falling off in 
the number and proportion of children gainfully employed, and t)iis in 
spite of an increase in population. It is hn Soe that restriction of 
immigration may account for a part of this decrease, ‘‘as children of 
newly arrived immigrants have formed a considerable proportion of 
the number of employed children.”’ No explanation is offered of 
the fact that in the State the boys show a greater decrease, :!)s0- 
—- and relatively, than the oe 

School attendance figures show that for the State as a whole ihe 
percentage of 14 and 15 year old children attending school rose {rom 
78.7 in 1910 to 81.5 in 1920, while for New York City the increase was 
from 75.5 per cent to 78.1 per cent. School attendance figures taken 
without distinction of age show*that from 1910 to 1922, inclusive, 
the high schools had a much greater increase in attendance, propo! 
tionately, than the elementary and vocational schools, a fact wich 
is attributed, in part at least, to the working of the continuat!t- 
school law. 
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This law has been in effeet since 1920 and has increasingly applied to larger 
roups of children. Children evidently have been influenced to complete the 
educational requirements in full-time schools, rather than to go to work and be 
obliged to attend continuation-school courses while employed. 

A study of employment certificates for children 14 and 15 years old 
soing to work shows that the number issued in New York City fell 
fom 36,350 in 1910 to 32,492 in 1922. The movement, however, 
has been very irregular, reflecting both industrial conditions and the 
establishment of stricter requirements for entering industry. 

Summing up the situation, then, the report shows that since 1910 
there has been a reduction in the number of children reported as 
cainfully employed and an increase in the number attending school. 
\ number of causes, it is pointed out, have combined to produce this 
result. 

Educational standards have been raised by the requirement of further schooling 
before children may go to work, and by the operation of continuation schools. 
legislation has increasingly limited the occupation at which children may work, 
and has further restricted the hours during which they may be employed. Closer 
supervision of children who have left school to enter industry has been brought 
about by a tightening of the provisions of the employment certificate law. There 
has been @ general strengthening of the administrative side of the law and an 
improvement in methods of enforcement. 

The fact remains, however, that according to the latest census enumeration 
there are 47,024 14 and 15 year old children at work in New York State. 
The problem of child labor, then, is neither solved nor eliminated. Rather 
there is serious danger that, since the worst evils of child exploitation have 
been abolished, there will be a slackening of effort and the public will not per- 
ceive the defects and inadequacies in existing conditions. 


———_——_——a? oo a 


Child Labor on Norfolk (Virginia) Truck Farms. 


THE Children’s Bureau has recently published a study of the 
{3 work of children on truck farms in the vicinity of Norfolk, Va.! 

In this region, it is pointed out, is carried on what is probably 
the most intensive truck farming in the United States. Practically 
all kinds of vegetables as well as melons and many of the small fruits 
are grown, and with some of the vegetables two crops a year are 
common. The farms are comparatively small, but are thoroughly 
cultivated, and the variety of products means a long working season. 
Much of the work can be done by children. 

In the regions selected for study every farm was visited, and inter- 
views were held with every family in which a child under 16 had 
worked on a farm during the preceding year. The study was made 
in May, June, and July, 1923. Data were gathered concerning 895 
children in 502 families. The children, all colored, lived for the most 
part in neighboring villages, or in Norfolk, and came out to the 
larms daily. They were employed for the most part in harvesting 
the various crops, though a comparatively sad, group had done 
work of all kinds. Girls were seldom employed for general farm 
work, such as plowing, harrowing, and cultivating, but were employed 
for lighter work quite as freely as boys. Of the group studied, 
426 were boys and 469 girls. One-fifth (20.4 per cent) of the group 
were 14 but under 16 years old, 52.3 per cent were 10 but under 14 





'U. 8. Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Child labor and the work of mothers on Norfolk 
truck farms. Washington, 1924. 27 pp. Bureau publication No. 130. 
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years, and 26.3 per cent were under 10, the ages of 0.9 per cen: we,, 
not reported. Toa considerable extent they were employed on | ji), 
work, but this was not always the case, and some had worked yor, 
long hours. 


LA 


One hundred and fifty-six (one-sixth of those included in the study), o! 


109 were under 14 vears of age, had worked more than 8 hours a day, and 76,5 
whom 57 were under 10 years, had worked from 10 to 14 hours. Even picking 
one of the simplest kinds of work done by the children, means crawling 4\,),5 
on the ground or stooping over under the hot sun, or, asin cutting kale or s))j;,4,), 


exposed to the cold and dampness of winter, and when prolonged for the. 
becomes laborious. 














The earnings of the children were small, their hourly rates ranciy 
from less than 5 cents up to 40 cents and over; only 3 children, | 
years old, were in this Hast wage group. Daily earnings, for {he 
452 for whom they were ascertained, ranged from less than 25 «> 
to $1.25 and over; 42.7 per cent earned less than 50 cents; 40 per con; 
earned 50 cents but less than $1; and 17.3 per cent earned $1 or ov. 
In a number of cases the economic condition of the children’s fariilics 
made it probable that even these small earnings were an important 
contribution to the family income, and in some cases they wor 
probably felt to be indispensable. In this respect it is pointed ou 
as significant that 90 per cent of the mothers in these families were 
gainfully employed, 370 of them working on truck farms. 
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erali : 
Nove 
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afiec! 
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men, 


- mp! 
e of the unfortunate features of farm work for the  clhiidren a 

- ” . ; ' Oa 
was its interference with school attendance. Of 606 of the children Hy , 
" ~ iere 
studied, for whom school attendance reports were secured, 27 per Hj, | 
cent had attended less than half the school term, and only 53 per HJ °;, 
cent had attended as much as 70 percent. ‘‘Farm work was the chief ih* 
cause of absence, according to statements made by the childrens ,,,, 
parents.”” Retardation was general and severe. <T 
The extent of retardation among the children ineluded in the stud) was ploy 
reater than that among any other group of rural child workers studied |)\ the HJ), 
Yhildren’s Bureau. * * * Of 571 children 8 to 15 years of age who re) ried PP 
their grade in school, 486, or 85 per cent, were below the grades which they siiould Ve" 
have reached according to the commonly accepted standard of progress: over old } 
one-half of the retarded were three or more years below the grades consi er Te 
normal for their ages. Among colored children working on truck farms in \\ary- 9 opoy 
land, both in Anne Arundel County near Baltimore and in the peninsula oiin- ° i] 
ties, where the Children’s Bureau has made studies of farm work and «hw! Rt 
attendance, about 71 per cent were found to be retarded. be ps 
_ In order to improve the conditions found in this investigation, IJ ty, 
it is recommended that some legal regulation should be adopicl Hi bep 
fixing a minimum age and a maximum working-day for children on t 
truck farms; that fatherless families really in need should receive HY! 
aid under the State mothers’ aguas act so that the temptaiion ; 
to put the children to work would be reduced, and that the compu!s0) T 


not 


school attendance law should be strengthened. 
ne 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 





Recent Decisions of the Railroad Labor Board. 
Wages and Working Rules. 






Telegraphers. 


\ pers increases ranging from 2 to 5 cents an hour, punitive 


overtime pay for “the ninth hour, and certain other ch: inges 

in working conditions were granted telegraphers and allied 
qafts on certain railroads by deci isions Nos. 2025 “and 2115, effective 
November 16, 1923, and January 16, 1924, respectively. Twenty- 
ven carriers are named in the decisions. The classes of employees 
ifected are velegraphers, telephone operators, agents (except at 
nontelegraph st: tions) , agent telegraphers, agent telephoners, tower- 
nen, levermen, tower sad train directors, block operators, and staff- 
A nN. The deci ‘ision does not ori ant horizon! al increases as hereto fore, 
the polic; y of the board in this decision bei ing to equalize the wages of 
mployees of the same classification in the same territory. The 
board does not attempt to fix differentials as between rates for dif- 
ferent positions on the same carrier, but suggests such adjustments 
by mutual agreement. 

i the opinion of the board the overtime work of the majority of 
his class of employees is so largely under the control of the carrier 
that the time and a half rule will not impose any appreciable burden, 
The rules governing working conditions of these classes of em- 
ployees appeared in the Montuty Lazor Review for April, 1922 
(pp. 121-124). Except for the change noted above relative to the 
overtime rate for the ninth hour, and the changes noted below, the 

dld rules were reaffirmed by the board. 
To rule 5 (call rule) and rule 7 (starting time) the following para- 
graphs are added: 


| per 


Was 


Rute 5.—For continous service after regular working hours, employees will 
be paid a and one-half on the actual minute basis. Employees shall not be 
required to work more than two hours without being permitte ‘d to go to meals. 
Time taken for meals will not terminate the continuous-service period and will 
be paid for up to 30 minutes. 

Rute 7.—* * * The spread of the starting time shall be fixed by agree- 
nent between the duly authorized representatives of f the carrier and the duly 
authorized representatives of the employees. * * 


The 30-minute rule with overtime pay in case the meal period is 
not allowed within the agreed time limit and is worked, which was 
in effect during the war, was restored (rule 6). 

Questions of vacations and sick leave with pay are left to mutual 
determination by the parties. 


10n 


Ory 


Clerks and Station Employees. 


Disputes between clerks and station employees, represented by 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, and certain carriers were disposed 
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of by decisibn No. 1986, effective October 16, 1923. This decisioy 
makes applicable to the 40 roads involved the rules relative to oye. 
time, Sunday and holiday work, vacations and sick leave which 
were promulgated by the board in decisions 1621 and 1668,! apply. 
ing to certain other carriers. 

Vage provisions of the decision grant increases of 1 or 2 cents oy 
most of the roads. This decision restores in part the decreases 
ordered by decision 1074, effective July 1, 1922.? Following is th. 
schedule of increases: 


CLERICAL AND STATION FORCES. 


Section 1. Storekeepers, assistant storekeepers, chief clerks, forem« 
foremen, and other clerical superviscry forces, 2 cents. 

Sec. 2. (a) Clerks with an experience of two (2) or more years in railroad 
clerical work, or clerical work of a similar nature in other industries, or wher. 
their cumulative experience in such clerical work is not less than two (2) vears 
2 cents. 

(b) Clerks with an experience of one (1) year and less than two (2) years iy 
railroad clerical work, or clerical work of a similar nature in other industries, o, 
where their cumulative experience in such clerical work is not less than one (| 
year, 2 cents. 

Sec. 3. (a) Clerks whose experience as above defined is less than one (| 
year, 1 cent. 

(6) Clerks without previous experience hereafter entering the service (and 
those now in the service on a monthly rate) shall be paid at the rate of two 
dollars and thirty-five cents ($2.35) per day for the first six months and two 
dollars and seventy-five cents ($2.75) per day for the second six months. 

Sec. 4. Train and engine crew callers, assistant station masters, train an- 
nouncers, gatemen, and baggage and parcel-room employees (other than clerks), 
2 cents. 

Sec. 5. Janitors, elevator operators, office, station and warehouse watc!imen, 
and employees engaged in assorting waybills and tickets, operating applian 
or machines for perforating, addressing envelopes, numbering claims and 
papers, gathering and distributing mail, adjusting dictaphone cylinder-, 
other similar work, 1 cent. 

Sec. 6. Office boys, messengers, chore boys, and other employees under 18 
years of age filling similar positions, and station attendants, no increase. 

Sec. 7. Station, platform, warehouse, transfer, dock, pier, storeroom, stvock- 
room, and team-track freight handlers or truckers, and others similarly em- 
ployed, 1 cent. 

Sec. 8. The following differentials shall be maintained between truckers and 
the classes named below: 

(a) Sealers, scalers, and fruit and perishable inspectors, one cent (1 cen! 
hour above truckers’ rates as established under section 7. 

(6) Stowers or stevedores, callers or loaders, locators and coopers, two cents 
(2 cents) per hour above truckers’ rates as established under section 7. 

The above shall not operate to decrease any existing higher differentials 

Sec. 9. All common laborers in and around stations, storehouses and ware- 
houses, not otherwise provided for, 2 cents. 

Sec. 10. Telephone switchboard operators, no increase. 


Interpretation No. 1 to this decision applies these increases to the 
rates heretofore established by the board in decisions Nos. 2, 117 
1074, and 1621. A labor member of the board dissents from tlus 
interpretation on the ground that certain employees receiving : 
rate of pay different from that established by the board in thie-e 
previous decisions will not benefit by the increase. This interpret 
tion, says the dissenting opinion, reestablishes inequalities in rates 
of pay as between employees of the same class, which had been cor- 
rected by mutual agreement by modifying rates set by the board. 





1 These rules were published in the MONTHLY LABorR Review for May, 1923, pp. 153, 154. 
2See MONTHLY LABor REviEw for August, 1922, p. 116-119. 
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CISION 
) OVE. 
Which 


Employees of the Southeastern Express Co. represefited by the 

a 
jrotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
fxpress and Station Employees are granted time and one-half rates 
or all overtime, including the ninth hour of work and holiday work, 
we day’s rest in seven, and other changes in their agreement with 
the company by decision No. 2132 of the Railroad Labor Board 
fective February 1, 1924. The rules governing overtime and Sun- 
jay and holiday work for the group of workers employed by express 
wmpanies are now similar to those governing this class of employees 
mployed by the railroads and noted in the Monruiy Lasor REVIEW 
or May, 1923 (pp. 152, 153). 


—e. 


Maintenance-of-Way Men and Railway Shop Laborers. 


Maintenance-of-way employees and railway shop laborers on 
wyen carriers were granted hourly wage increases of one or “two 
ents per hour by decision No. 2049. ‘This class of employees and 
ither carriers were able to reach an agreement upon wages without 
nference to the board. This decision, which became effective 
December 1, is retroactive to June 1, 1923. 


Signalmen. 


Signalmen on 32 roads were denied an increase in wages by deci- 
son No. 1983, dated October 9, 1923. ‘To the majority decision in 
this case are appended a dissenting and two supporting opinions. 


Marine Service, San Francisco Harbor. 


In the opinion of the board wage increases for certain classes of 
employees engaged in marine service in San Francisco Harbor are 
justified by certain local conditions affecting these classes, espe- 
dally rates paid for comparable service at other points. The follow- 
ing data show the wages prior to adjustment by the board, the 
increases asked by the Ferry Boatmen’s Union of California and the 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, and the scale granted by 
the board, which became effective December 1, 1923. ‘These deci- 
sons (Nos. 2045 and 2046) affect the Southern Pacific Co., the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System, Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad, and the Western Pacific Railroad Co. 


PREVIOUS AND PROPOSED WAGES AND WAGES FIXED BY RAILROAD LABOR 
BOARD FOR CERTAIN CLASSES OF EMPLOYEES IN MARINE SERVICE IN SAN 

















the FRANCISCO HARBOR. 
t his | Previous Proposed | a vw 
‘ ; pete’ fixed by 
or 4g Class. wages per | wages pel heard’ 
heae month. month. | Qeclatons. 
bo EES RE res Sse, 55 Ea eye ae oe | $225.00] $260. 00 $235. 00 
ULES BM Assistant chief engineers -_-...........-..-...---------------- oabula 213. 75 248. 75 223. 75 
Cor: Assistant engineers --__.. .-- iain San ogthinhhiieh bette snot Snellen ie tiee canta 165. 00 200. 00 175. 00 
Ets DE iMhehe  o s d Ss ebb buebabébeplnccouees 126. 35 156. 35 136. 35 
L, eS he. Ra: me 119. 40 149. 40 129. 40 
ie ESE OCHS. oo Ee Cl banda ancudlinuckmbadeesees 119. 40 149. 40 129. 40 
GE IO SERRA RR SRR Se REI 100. 00 130. 00 110, 00 
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Sleeping-Car Conductors. 


Increases in wages and changes in working rules of sleeping-car 
conductors employed by the Pullman Co. and represented by th, 
Order of Sleeping-Car Conductors were granted by the Railroa: 
Labor Board m decision No. 2052, effective December 1, 1923.  7,,, 
new scale of wages is as follows: 


RATES OF WAGES PER MONTH FOR SLEEPING-CAR CONDUCTORS, EFF! 
DECEMBER lI, 19238. 











Rates of w 
Term of service. eee ij 
Per 
month. 

eee, .AALIOR. 2. BoSGO to. oer vito | de $150. 00 62 49 
ON SE Ee ee. ee eee ee ea rae 160. 00 6 
“ver Syderd de SG yemes. .-. oe eel ke iret SME LOE oss: ae aE 167. 50 69.74 
EEE ST OE Se ae ee, ae Nene 175. 00 | 75 
rr . onacaneanaatonouecmneoeece Seipendionicaceal 180. 60 | 7) 
Over 16 years... ......1..--. COTES hr? a erate ee ETT: i SE Pua: F205 185. 00 | 77. #8 





The amended rules govern rest periods, seniority, and grievances, 
and provide for punitive overtime rates of pay for time in excess of 
270 rs per month. 


Wrecking Service. 


Wrecking-service employees should be paid continuous time from 
time called until returned to home station for all time working, 
waiting, or traveling, at the rate of straight time for straight-(iin. 
hours and overtime K hours recognized at home stations as overt: 
hours, the board declared in interpretation No. 4 to decision No. 22”, 
dated November 8, 1923. 


Liability of New Management to Apply Decisions Made During Receive:ship 


Y AN order dated January 7, 1924, the Railroad Labor Board |: 
ned dockets Nos. 1319 and 2150, involving disputes between 
the Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad and the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. These cases involve disputes growing out of the 
abolition of express commissions by the carrier and the abrogation o/ 
the working rules of the employees as embraced in the agreencn' 
tiated the union. These disputes were disposed of by tiv 
board while the carrier was in the hands of a receiver. The road has 
now been consolidated with the New York, Chicago & St. [Lous 
Railroad Co. and the question of the liability of the present manace- 
ment to apply these decisions has arisen. 

The carrier stated its readiness to meet a committee of employers 
of the district involved to undertake to reach an agreement with resp 
to matters in controversy, but would not negotiate with the systvi 
representative of the union. Further, the carrier contended thiat | 
was not answerable for the abolition of express commissions or t) 
abrogation of the agreement by the Toledo, St. Louis & Wester. 
because the action of the carrier was taken by the receiver «ni 
‘authorized and approved by a Federal court, and in any event those 
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matters were closed by the orders and decrees terminating the receiver- 
ship, whieh orders and decrees are binding alike upon the present 
ownership of the carrier, its employees, and the Railroad Labor 
Board. 

The union took the position that the application of the decisions 
was incumbent on the carrier under its new ownership and asked 
that the board declare the carrier a violator of decisions 1367 and 1789 
(dockets 1319 and 2150). 

The board held that the decision should be reopened for the 
determination of the question now in dispute—i. e., the liability of 
the present ownership of the carrier to apply said decisions—and 
ordered the parties to confer in regard to this controversy; if an 
impasse had already been reached, the board directed that the 
question be argued orally before it by both parties. 

it was further directed that the parties proceed on or before 
January 21, 1924, to confer and endeavor in good faith to negotiate 
an agreement covering all such questions as to rules and rates of pay 
and express commissions as may be in dispute, and in case of dis- 
agreement that the matters be submitted to the board in accordance 
with the law. 

The beard held that the negotiations should be conducted for the 
employees by their system and district representatives and in case 
the matter could not be agreed upon, the dispute as to who shall 
execute the agreement should be submitted to the board. 


Contract Work. 


N instance of what the board considers bona fide contracting out 
of work* may be noted in its decision No. 2131, dated February 
5, 1924. In this instance the railroad imvolved—the Southern 
Pacifie lines in Texas and Louisiana—let the contract for the opera- 
tion of a gravel pit which it owned, and the train and engine crews 
handimg transportation work in connection with the operation of 
the pit were considered to be in the employ of the contractor and not 
subjeet to rules relative to seniority and wage rates which applied to 
such employees in the service of the carrier. The brotherhoods asked 
that employees manning the trains used in such operations be chosen 
from seniority rosters of the carrier and paid the rates prevailing on 
the carriers’ property for such service. 

In the opinion of the board the evidence showed that the contract 
in this case was entered into in good faith and not merely for the 
purpose of evading compliance with conditions established by agree- 
ments or decisions of the board. The contractor was previously 
engaged in the gravel business and had not been on the carrier’s pay 
roll. The earrier owns other gravel pits which have been operated 
by contractors, in one instance at least as far back as 1911. On the 
other hand, the carrier has at various times operated its own pits 
and purchased gravel from pits not owned by it. The request of the 
employees was a. 

In another case (see decision No. 2080, dated January 19, 1924) the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees protested the contracting by the 


* For decisions re *‘illegal”’ contract work, see MonTHLY Lasor Review for June, 1922, pp. 107-112, aad 
January, 1928, pp. 104-106. 
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Lehigh Valley Railroad of freight-handling work on its piers in Now 
York and Brooklyn. The board in this case declared the contrac 
illegal and ordered that the emplo ees suffering a reduction in waves 
under this contract should be fete breed for their losses. The carrie; 
was directed to reinstate all employees involved in this dispute, \ jj) 
seniority rights unimpaired, upon the application of the interes),| 
employees or their representatives. 


Night Work. 


HE discontinuance of the bonus hour to certain classes of employee: 
engaged in night work—i. e., nine hours pay for eight hour: 
work, which existed prior and during Federal control—is ordered y 
six western roads by decision No. 2071, dated January 3, 1924. ‘\\ 
this decision are appended a dissenting opinion by a labor mein}; 
and a supporting opinion by the chairman of the board. 


Election of Employee Representatives. 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. 


DISPUTE arose between the Oregon-Washington Railroad ¢ 

Navigation Co. and the Clerical Employees’ Association ani 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks as to the righ «/ 
certain supervisory employees to vote in an election to determine 
whether the clerical employees of the company should be represent « 
by the Clerical Employees’ Association, an association of compan, 
employees, or by the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks. 
The board ruled in decision No. 2083 that since the Interstate (i- 
merce Commission had not designated the classes of employees in- 
volved as officials they are covered by the transportation act, and 
the board is not authorized to exclude such employees from the 
application of the act. The general freight foremen and division 
fuel supervisors therefore, the board decided, should be permit iced 
to participate in the ballot, and also the car distributors involved, 
provided they are not required to telegraph in the performance « 
their duties. 

The claim of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Cler\s 
that the election conducted by the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co. to determine who should represent the clerical em- 
ployees was illegal and did not express the opinion of the majority, 
was upheld by the board in decision No. 2022, dated November 17. 
1923. 

The question as to whether the craft union or the company union 
should represent the employees arose again in the dispute between 
the American Train Dispatchers’ Association and the Oregon-W ::!)- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Co. In this case the train dispatcher 
association contended that the carrier offered the individual train 
dispatchers an increase in pay and certain advantageous changes 11 
working conditions on condition that they choose the compiny 
association to represent them instead of the union, and asked t!\:! 
the board require that the ballot submitted to the dispatchers be av 
companied by an assurance that the conditions which the carrer 

mised should be given to the train dispatchers regardless of t!ir 
result of the election. The board decided that it had no authori‘y 
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to order either party to submit or refrain from submitting any pro- 
posal in conference. The labor members of the board dissented 
from this opinion. (Decision No. 2077, January 11, 1924.) 


Great Northern Railroad. 


In addendum No. 1 to decision No. 1947, issued December 11, 1923, 
the board directed that an election to determine who shall represent 
a class of employees shall be held as ordered even though one or more 
of the interested parties may decline to participate therein. 

In this case there was a dispute between the Switchmen’s Union 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen as to which organization 
represented the yardmen on the Great Northern Railroad. The 
carrier declined to take any steps to help hold the election unless 
both organizations took part and contended that the controversy 
was entirely between the two organizations. 

The switchmen’s union was unable to get a satisfactory reply from 
the trainmen’s organization and submitted the case to the Railroad 
Labor Board. In the opinion of the board the position of the carrier 
was fallacious. The carrier, the switchmen, trainmen, and any 
other organization entitled to represent the yardmen were ordered to 
confer on or before January 1, 1924, to arrange details of the proposed 
ballot. 

If the representatives of any of the organizations comprising employees of 
this class decline to participate in the conference, the carrier and other repre- 
sentatives of employees of this class will proceed to hold the election as ordered. 
If the carrier declines to assist in holding the election, the representatives of 
vardmen who desire to participate in the election will arrange the details of the 
ballot and election, giving due notice to any other organization comprised of 
employees of this class of the date of the election, endeavoring to furnish ballots 
to all eligible voters, giving full publicity to the right of all eligible yardmen to 
cast their ballots, and taking all necessary precautions for-a fair election and a 
correct and unquestioned count of the votes. 

Such an election must be held in accordance with the procedure 
outlined by the board, however. 


Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway System. 


The board declared illegal an election held by the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway system, in which the American Train Dispatchers’ 
Association refused to participate, and ordered that another election 
be held and the votes be tabulated for the system as a whole instead 
of by each operating division thereof as the carrier had conducted 
the election. (Decision No. 1990.) 


Pennsylvania Railroad System. 


_ Decisions Nos. 2079 and 2130 of the Railroad Labor Board, recently 
issued, set forth the details of a dispute between the Pennsylvania 
tailroad and the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, which in brief are 
as follows: 

In June, 1921, the carrier distributed a ballot for election, under 
their employee representation plan, of representatives of the teleg- 
raphers. This ballot was protested by the telegraphers because it 
ire give them the right to vote for the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers. 
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The employees were left no choice but to participate in the election and { ‘eit 
their right to vote for their organization. They knew that if they wrote j), 
name of their organization on the ballots they would be thrown out by the carpio, 
and not counted, and that a rump committee would be set up by the earri.; 4, 
represent the employees, although such committee may have received |); 4 
small fraction of the eligible vote. This was what happened to the shop craft. 
under identical conditions, when approximately 10 per cent of the eligible \,;, 
was permitted to name the representatives of the shopmen by throwing 01), {\\ 
ballots of all those who voted for the Federated Shop Crafts.‘ 

The telegraphers therefore voted for the committeemen of {\\0); 
organization, but as individuals without organization designation 
In every instance the local committee of the union was elected }y an 
overwhelming majority. This committee of individuals represent. 
the telegraphic employees in such conferences as occurred. In thy¢ 
rules dispute which led to decision No. 1233 it was agreed between 
the parties before proceeding with the hearing that the dispute was 
between the Pennsylvania Railroad System and its employees in {\\ 
es department. 

About January 1, 1923, another election was announced. The 
telegraphers again protested the form of ballot distributed by the 
carrier, and again elected the representatives of the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers—the same committee in fact. After this second eloc- 
tion the telegraphers sought to have the ym age recognize them 
as duly organized representatives of the Order of Railroad Tol, 
raphers. The management refused and the Order of Railroad To! 
raphers submitted the issue to the Railroad Labor Board for decision. 
The board held, in decision No. 2079, that the questions inyo! yo 
were within the jurisdiction of the board, but that the submission 
was improperly made—that the committee representing the ei- 
plovyees must appear in the character and capacity in which they were 
elected, i. e., as an employees’ committee and not as representatives 
of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. _ 

The employees therefore amended their submission and asked (/\.! 
the committee be allowed to present their contentions to the board 
as originally submitted. 

The employees’ position was as follows: 

First. That both the elections of 1921 and 1923 were in contravention of the 
transportation act, 1920, and in violation of the right of the employees: 

(a) Because the employees were deprived of any voice in the formulation of 
the plans for their own election; 

(b) Beeause the carrier, the adversary with whom negotiations must be con- 
ducted, dietated the form and method of the representation of the employers; 

(ec) Because the earrier refused to place or permit on the ballots the naimv of 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, in which an overwhelming majority 0! (le 
employees concerned hold membership; and 

(d) Because the carrier arbitrarily excluded from participation in the elec! ion 
large numbers of employees rightfully entitled to vote therein. 

Second. That the carrier is now putting out ballots and instructions for ‘»¢ 
holding of another election February 8, 1924, which is subject to all the foreg i" 
objections urged against the said former elections and which has been pla. 
and announced by the carrier without any conference or consultation wit!) (1 
employees’ committee recognized by the carrier as the proper representatiy« 0! 
the employees, and all this notwithstanding the fact that materia! amendm«)'+ 
have been made by the carrier to the rules and regulations under which its said 
former elections were held. 


The carrier took the position: 


First. That there is no dispute between the Order of Railroad Telegrap)icrs 
and the carrier. This contention was sustained in decision No. 2079. 


4 Decision No. 2130, Docket No. 3446, p. 3. 
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Second. That the committee of employees which submit the dispute herein 
were chosen in the elections of 1921 and 1923, and that they are therefore stopped 
from attacking the validity of said elections. 

Third. That the election to be held February 8, 1924, is merely for the pur- 
pose of electing successors to those committeemen whose terms have expired in 
accordance with the plan under which the former elections were held. 

fourth. That there has been no conference between the carrier and employees 
as to the election to be held February 8, 1924, and no demand therefore, and 
consequently a dispute involving the matter can not be submitted to the board. 


The opinion of the board states: 


The earrier concedes that the committeemen so elected are the authorized 
representatives of the employees, but ingeniously insists that they can not attack 
the very elections in which they were chosen. 

Under the facts and cireumstances of this case, the carrier’s contention is 
unsound and to sustain it would permit the carrier to profit by its own wrongful 
conduet and would close to the employees their only avenue of redress. 

[f the elections were illegally held—and they were—the employees have the 
right to raise and present the question through their representatives. The 
representatives of the employees are the committeemen who have made this 
submission to the board. They are contending, in substance and effeet, that 
while they are the legal representatives of the employees, they would not he if 
the carrier had not excluded the name of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
from the ballots. They are alleging that the vast majority of the employees 
desired to vote for the Order of Railroad Telegraphers and were denied the right 
by the carrier, and that they, as the committee chosen to represent the employees, 
are voicing the will of said majority in bringing this dispute to the board. Cer- 
tainly a protest of such a grave character, affeeting the rights of such a large 
number of employees, can not be strangled by a technicality. 

[t is manifestly fallacious to say that the emplovees are estopped from attack- 
ing an election because of their participation in it, when such participation was 
to all intents and purposes compulsory. 

\s to the election to be held February 8, 1924, no conference and new dispute 
was necessary. It is merely another act of the carrier in a series of acts already 
involved in a pending submission, and the amended submission is a sufficient 
compliance with the statute. 

The board decided that the elections of 1921 and 1923 and the 
proposed election of 1924 were in violation of the transportation act, 
and directed that an election be held by secret ballot m accordance 
with procedure outlined by the board im previous decisions, in which 
the employees will be given opportunity to vote for individuals or 
for their organization. In case the carrier refuses to participate in 
such an election the board authorizes the employees to conduct the 
election in accordance with procedure outlined by the board and to 
report the result to the carrier and to the board. 





Kansas City Terminal Railway Co. 


In decision No. 2019, dated November 9, 1923, the board decided 
that the majority of legal votes cast in an election determines who 
shall represent the employees. The carrier in this case, the Kansas 
City Terminal Railway Co., contended that a vote of at least 51 per 
cent of the total number of employees was necessary to determine 
an election; the organization, the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, held that a majority of legal votes cast should deter- 
mine the issue. 

Coverage of Trade-Union Agreement. 


[JX decision 1994, involving the Maine Central Railroad Co. and the 
Portland Terminal Co., the board restated the position taken in 
former decisions that employees of a class or craft come under the 
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terms of the agreements negotiated by the organization represent jo 
a majority of such craft or class, in this case, the Brotherhood </ 
Station Employees, regardless of membership or nonmembership j), 
— organization holding the agreement for the particular crafi o; 
class. 


Violations of Board’s Decisions.® 


ECISIONS Nos. 2084, 2054, and 2074 declare that the Pennsv- 
vania Railroad system and the Erie Railroad have violated {he 
decisions of the Railroad Labor Board and are ‘knowingly 41 
willfully persisting in such violation in contempt of the opinion 
expressed by the board and in contravention of the public welfare.” 





Bituminous Coal Industry—Interstate Agreement. 


"THE joint conference of operators and miners of Illinois, Indiana, 

Ohio, and western Pennsylvania, representing coal operators 
in the central bituminous field and the United Mine Workers of 
America, reaffirmed the existing contracts ®° and extended their pro- 
visions both as to wages and conditions of work for a period of three 
years from April, 1924, to March 31, 1927. This settlement becomes 
the basis for contracts in outlying fields. 





Fur Workers—New York City. 


HE two-year contract between the International Fur Workers 


! 


Union and the Associated Fur Manufacturers of New Yor! 
City, which expired on January 31, 1924,’ has been renewed wit): 
certain important changes relating to wages, apprenticeship, con- 
tract work, unemployment, etc. The expiring contract provided for « 
committee to study and report on the question of apprentices|ii) 
The new agreement makes the following provisions on this issue. 


1. 10 percent limitation per shop for a year. 

2. None in shops of less than eight; one in each additional ten; in no c: 
more than five to a shop. 

3. Period, six months. 

4. Minimum wages as follows: Apprentices drawn from trades other than t): 
fur trade shall be paid not less shan $15 per week during the first two months of 
apprenticeship. fter that period gradual increases to be granted the apprentice. 

e difference between the starting wage of the apprentice and the minimum 
seale of his particular branch and kind of work shall be fairly distributed during 
the balance of the apprenticeship period, in order to enable the apprentice iv 
receive his full minimum wage at the completion of his apprenticeship. Appren- 
tices drawn for the cutting and squaring branch from any of the three other 
branches of the trade or for any other branch as operating, wages shall be from *_- 
per week during period of apprenticeship. 

5. Proportionate increases during period of apprenticeship. 

6. Committee on immediate action shall have supervision over employment «/ 
aperentces and shall in each case act so as to carry out the spirit of these regu!:- 

ions. 





® For other instances of violation, by carriers and by employees, see statement of the chairman of ||) 
board printed on pp. 61 to 64 ofthis issue of the MonTHLY LaBor REVIEW. 

SA ent for 1923 was noted in the MONTHLY LaBor Review for March, 1923, p. 56. 
1 The terms of the expiring contract were noted in the MONTHLY LABOR Review for March, 1922, p 
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7. In eases of shops employing more than two apprentices a committee shall 
distribute or apportion the remaining apprentices as far as possible in proportion 
to the different crafts in the shop. 

g. The number of apprentices shall at all times be in proportion to the number 
¢ workers in the shops as provided in these regulations. 

9, Provisions in regard to classes of workers as affecting wages applies to 
Q sprentices. 

10. The question of apprentices in shops emploving less than eight workers 
ix or seven) shall be under the jurisdiction of the committee on immediate 


aetion. 


a 


4 


The weekly minimum wage scale was increased $4 per week for 
all classes except second class finishers, who received a $3 increase. 
The revised scale is as follows: 


Per week 
ane So os wales Waa abe wwe we - $46 
Cutters, second class_____. Cou. JO. 4 a 40 
Operators, first class tet i) | Cavey: } 38 


Operators, second class 5 PS SS eee 
Operators, second class, females 

Nailers, first class - fone gs 
Nailers, second class of ae eh Sats, 
Finishers, first class________- i 
Finishers, second class- ------ . 


2 bo bo 


| ~~ a . a se se 
= = 
Nod 


He 


The establishment of an unemployment fund is agreed upon in 
principle, and a committee is created to prepare a tentative plan for 
such a fund. Experts are to be engaged to work out the plan which 
is to be ready within one year. In the meantime claims by the union 
that an emergency affecting unemployment prevails in the industry 
will be referred to the conference committee to establish whether or 
not such emergency exists. Upon discovery of the existence of such 
an emergency, Ways and means for mitigating these conditions are to 
be devised. In the consideration of and action on such a matter, the 
chairman of the conference committee is to act only in the capacity 
of mediator. 

Members of the employers’ association agree to give preference in 
the distribution of work to workers employed directly by them, but 
they may give work to outside contractors, provided such con- 
tractors employ at least five workers and have a union contract, the 
provisions of which are complied with. The names of contractors so 
employed must be filed with the conference committee. Penalties 
are provided in case of violations of these provisions. 

Overtime work may be permitted between the second Monday of 
September and the fourth Monday of December. 

Provisions for the division of work during slack periods could not 
be agreed upon and were left for decision by the impartial chairman 
of the conference committee. 





Garment Industry—Cleveland. 


Change in Unemployment Fund Rules.® 


HE Board of Referees for the Cleveland Garment Industry 
_ decided on November 18, 1923, to reduce for the year 1924 the 
period of guaranteed employment from 41 to 40 weeks, with the 
provision that the s entiner s:dar allowance should be 50 per cent of 
the minimum wage instead of 663 per cent as heretofore. Atthesame 


a —— 


* For statement of rules governing the plan see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, April, 1922, pp. 139, 140; 
August, 1922, pp. 135-138 . 
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time employers were given more latitude in the matter of employino 
casual workers. Heretofore new employees passed through a iwo. 
weeks probationary period before acquirmg the status of recy|,, 
employees. In view of the general conditions obtaiming throuy|\o,; 
the mdustry the board decided that each employer should be per. 
mitted to employ for a period not exceeding four weeks, once jy 
each of the two seasons, editions) workers not to exceed 20 per cen; 
of the workers in any one department. To take advantage of {))\ 
provision, each employer must in each instance advise the union as jy 
the date of the beginning of the period and as to the employment oj 
individual workers. 

To “facilitate the practical necessities of production,” the boar 
recommended that outside shops otherwise qualified to take wor 
but in arrears on account of payments to the unemployment [\)(. 
be listed as suspended shops. Any manufacturer may place wo; 
at such shops upon meeting fis obligation to the unemployment [in¢, 

In the opinion of the board, the Cleveland plan has met with marked 
success, due in large part to the cooperation of the workers an 
manufacturers. In a little over 10 months of the year 1923, only 
about one-twentieth of the reserve fund was actually paid out in 
unemployment benefits. 





7 Retail Clerks—Butte, Mont. 


AN agreement unusual in scope and content covering all classes of 

employees in the merchandising industry of Butte, Mont, 
became effective last October. It was signed by representatives o/ 
the Butte Clerks’ Union and the Silver Bow Employers’ Association, 
and includes 110 stores. The agreement follows in full: 


(1) All persons employed by the members of the Silver Bow Emp overs’ 
Association in the following work: Department managers, sales people, window 
trimmers, mail order departments, floor walkers, millimers, cashiers, indie 
wrappers, street salesmen, collectors, advertising writers, warehousemen, roceiy- 
ing and shipping clerks, order eounter employees, retail deliverymen :1:\\ a! 
employees not under the jurisdiction of other unions, excepting bookkeep«rs aud 
stenographers who do such work exclusively, shall be members of tlic butte 
Clerks’-Union in good standing or shall become members of the said union within 
30 days after securing employment. 

(2) No person not eligible to membership in the clerks’ union shall be em))\oved 
at any time without written permission from the Butte Clerks’ Union. 

(3) The establishments shall be divided into two classes, viz: Textile stor: and 
foodstuff stores. 

(4) A foodstuff store shall be one which is enga in the sale of foodstuf! 

(5) All stores not classified as foodstuff stores shall be considered textile st.r- 


HOURS. 


(6) Eight hours of labor and one hour for lunch shall constitute a days work 
in all textile stores. 

(7) Nine hours for male members and eight hours for female members 4): | 0° 
hour for lunch shall constitute a day’s work in foodstuff stores. 

(8) Any person employed for less than a day shall receive a full day's )a) 
in other words, any person who is allowed to report for duty on any da) ~4! 
re a full day’s pay, except that overtime may be worked on Sundays aud 

(9) Tn foodstuff stores four hours shall be allowed, or its equivalent, for each 
week in which Monday forenoon closing is in effect in textile stores. Foo stil 
Pe pg shall open for business not earlier than 8 o’eloeck a. m. anid «lose 

p. m. 
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(10) Exclusive hardware houses may open at 8.30 a. m.and close at 5.30 p. m. 

(11) Textile establishments shall open not earlier than 9 a. m. and close at 
6 p. m., except that all textile stores shall open at 1 p. m. the first Monday after 
July 4, and continue to close every Monday forenoon and until 1 p. m. during 
the months of July and August. It is understood that if the clerks’ union fails 
to enforce this half-holiday provision upon any store employing any of its mem- 
hers, after written notification through the Silver Bow Employers’ Association, 
the particular group to which the store belongs shall be exempt from its provisions, 


HOLIDAY CLOSING HOURS. 


(12) The closing hours before Christmas shall be as follows: 

Foodstuff stores may remain open until 9 p. m. on the three working days prior 
to Christmas. 

Wholesale houses, no additional time. 

Textile houses may remain open until 9 p. m. on the six days prior to Christmas. 

Work performed during this period to the time of closing shall not be construed 
to be overtime. 

HOLIDAYS. 


13) All establishments shall be closed all day as follows: All Sundays, Christ- 
mas Day, New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth 
of July, Commercial Day (third Wednesday in August), Labor Day, Columbus 
Day, and Thanksgiving Day. When any of the above holidays fall on Sunday 
the following Monday shall be observed. 

14) Wholesale houses shall close at 1 p. m. on every Saturday. Work may 
start one hour earlier in these establishments on this day. All work after 1 p. m. 
shall be paid as overtime. 

15) Members shall be paid for the above-mentioned holidays. 


SCALES. 


16) The seale of wages shall be as follows: 
Textile emplovees, men, $28.75 per week, or $124.60 per month. 
Textile empioyees, women, $20 per week, $86.65 per month. 
Jewelers, watchmakers, engravers, opticians, $36 per week. 
Carpet layers, $5 per day when employed less than one weck. 
Lady carpet sewers, $25 per week. 
Lady fitters in alteration departments, $25 per week. 
Delivery men, $28.75 per week. 
Delivery men (single wagon), $16.45 per week, $71.30 per month. 
(17) Foodstuff employees: 
Men, $31.65 per week, or $1357.15 per month. 
Women, $20 per week, or $86.65 per month. 
Delivery men, $31.65 per week, or $137.15 per month. 
Delivery men (single wagon), $18.10 per week, or $78.45 per month. 


OVERTIME. 


(18) All work in excess of the time specified as a day’s work or ou Sunday or 
holidays as specified shall be paid as overtime at the rate of 70 cents per hour 
for men and 50 cents for women and apprentices. 

(19) Watchmakers, jewelers, engravers, and opticians, $1 per hour. 

(20) Carpet layers, 75 cents per hour. 

(21) Single drivers, 50 cents per hour. 

(22) Overtime due to the members of the said union shall be paid to the business 
agent of the said union. 


APPRENTICES. 


(23a) One mechanical apprentice shall be permitted to each jewelry shop 
without the restrictions which apply to other apprentices. 

(23) One apprentice shall be allowed for each four members of the union. 
Any person 18 years of age starting an apprenticeship shall be paid the second 
year’s apprentice scale; those 19 years, the third year’s scale. Cash or errand 
boys or girls shall not be under the jurisdiction of the clerks’ union. 

(24) All apprentices shall file application with the clerks’ union and secure a 
working card before commencing employment, and after each year’s employment 
shall be advaneed to the next scale, if retained. 
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(25) WEEKLY AND MONTHLY WAGE SCALE FOR APPRENTICES, BY SFE. 
Weekly scale. 





























| | 

| Age 20 

} 

| Age | Age ae Gea _ 

fo WP, 18, 19, Three | 

Sex. | first | second third and | F 
| year. | year. | year. én OSS" 
half | Ye" 
years. 
ES, SS Oe ee Se. aes ee ee | $8.35 | $11.25 | $14.15 | $17.05 | $20. 00 
Boys et ea Pena neeanah hunt aint ot a.oa 8. 35 13.45 | 18. 55 | 23. 65 
aps Gonaeeee stare . ...52.......-.......-.-. othe 8. 35 14.15 | 19.95 |_- : 25.7 
Monthly seals. 

Oe 35 rr OD Recht etd vis | $36. 20 | $48.75 | $61.30 | $73.90 | $86. 67 
EN RR PS PE RE ae ee ee see | 36.20} 54.95] 80.40 /.._.__- 102. 50 
oe ee Ee es eee 36.20 |} 61.30] 86.45 |......_- | 111 














CIGAR AND FRUIT STORES. 


(26) The closing hours shall not apply to such establishments, } 
employees shall be under the jurisdiction of the said union and other rile 


apply. 
WINDOW TRIMMERS. 
(27) Window trimmers shall be allowed to trim windows after working 
hours, provided overtime is paid or the trimmer allowed the same time of : 
next day. 


ALTERATION DEPARTMENT. 


(28) No piecework shall be allowed in this department, or any work |ecase 
out. Any seamstress temporarily acting as a fitter shall receive fitter’s waves. 
No apprentices shall be allowed in this department. Before commencing work 
in this department, new employees shall first secure a permit from the cleri.’ 
union. 

GENERAL RULES. 


(29) The business agent of the clerks’ union shall be permitted to int. 
any employee during business hours, provided such employee is not engay 
waiting upon a customer. He shall also collect all dues, fees, fines, and : . 
ments due from members of the said union, and all overtime due to thie suid 
members through the office of each establishment, but the office of the Silvu 
Bow Employers’ Association shall not be required to enforce the collect: 
dues, fines, and assessments. 

(30) All misunderstandings or disagreements over the interpretation «/ tls 
agreement shall be submitted to a joint committee for adjudication, the iiviihe 
of representatives on such committee to be mutually agreeable. 

(31) This agreement shall be in full force and effect on and after the 16')) (la) 
of October, 1923, and shall terminate on the Ist day of May, 1925; provided, 
that if neither party gives notice during the month of April, 1925, of a desire 
to change the provision, the agreement shall automatically remain in ful! force 
and effect for one year thereafter. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN Sitver Bow Empuoyers’ ASSOCIATION AND THE |} 
CierKs’ Unton, Renative To Druaaists, AND THE MEMBERSHIP OF TH! “310 
Union Emptoyvep THEREIN. 


All persons employed in any store conducted by a member of the Silver |}. 
Employers’ Association, except stenographers and bookkeepers who dv 
work exclusively, shall be or become members of the Butte Clerks’ Union wit): 
30 days from the commencement of said employment. 

Nine hours’ work, the hours to run consecutively with only one mea! | 
where possible, shall constitute a day’s work for all male employees. 

On holidays specified by the agreement between the employers’ associ:t)' 
and the clerks’ union, four and one-half hours shall constitute a day’s wors. 

Every other Sunday shall be allowed off. 

Forty-eight hours per week for girls employed as soda dispensers, cigar clerks, 
cashiers, etc:, shall be considered union hours. All work in excess of this s!2'! 
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he paid for at the rate of 50 cents per hour, in the manner prescribed by the gen- 
oral agreement with the employers’ assoc iation. All work in excess of the pre- 
eeribed work as above for male employees, shall be paid for at the rate of time 
and one-half in the manner provided by the general agreement. 

" The minimum wage for pharmacists registered in Montana shall be $42.50 
ver week after six months’ service in the State of Montana. 

' The first assistant for the first six month’s service, $28.90 per week; the sec- 
nd six month’s service, $31.50. After 12 month’s service, said assistant to 

e $42.50 per week if registered in Montana. 

fhe minimum wage for second assistant to be $20 per week. 

Any store may employ one additional clerk in addition to the first and second 

-istants under the terms of the general agreement. 

Ms ile soda dispensers to receive the minimum wage of $26.25 per week. 

\|] girl employees engaged as cashiers, cigar clerks, soda dispensers, etc., to 
receive the minimum wage of $20 per week. 

The first assistant is any person whois registered in some other State than Mon- 
ana or @ registered assistant in the State of Montana. 

The second assistant is any person not registered in any State, but who is 
engaged in the sale or dispensing of drugs or drug sundries. 

Not more than one first assistant is allowed to a store at one time. Only 
ene second assistant shall be allowed to a store. However, one first and one 
cond assistant may be allowed in one store at the same time. 

The shifts shall rotate as to permit each member to enjoy the benefits of the 
early shift after having worked on the late night shift. 

No employee shall suffer a reduction in salary on account of the operation of 
this agreement. ‘This applies to all employees, who are allowed and earn com- 
missions, bonuses, or other remuneration in addition to their salaries. 

All conditions not specified by this agreement shall be governed by the general 
agreement between the clerks’ union and the employers’ association of which 
this agreement becomes a part. 

This agreement shall be in full force and effect on and after the 16th day of 
October, 1923, and shall terminate on the first day of May, 1925; provided that 
if neither party gives notice during the month of April, 1925 », of a desire to chi ange 
the provisions, the agreement shall automatically remain in full force and effec 
for one year thereafter. 

The Butte Clerks’ Union recognizes the unfair competitive conditions at 
present prevailing in the foodstuff line and agrees to take effective steps to es- 
tablish and maintain fair competitive conditions for the protection of their food- 
stuff employees and foodstuff stores observing union conditions. 





Collective Agreement in Agriculture in Denmark. 


T WAS stated in Arbejdsgiveren (organ of the Danish Employers’ 
Association, Copenhagen) for February 8, 1924 (p. 44), that the 
Land and Forest Owners Employers’ Association had been carry- 

ing on negotiations with the Agricultural Workers’ Union with a 
view to the extension of their collective agreement which was subject 
to notice of termination May 1. The agreement in force had been 
entered into April 23, 1922, and extended January 30, 1923, until 
1924, with a supplementary agreement November 13, 1923, granting 
to certain agricultural workers a 10 per cent wage increase. This 
increase was not, however, included in contracts between the beet 
raisers and their workers. 

On January 31 the parties agreed to an extension of the agreement 
until May 1, 1925, on the basis of the previous agreement, inc luding the 
10 per cent wage increase. At the same time minimum wage rates 
Were agreed upon for tending and pulling sugar beets, sugar fodder 
beets, and turnips. The agreement has also been adopted by the two 
associations not affiliated with the Danish Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, namely, the Land and Forest Owners’ Association in Maribo 
County and the Land and Forest Owners’ Association in Langeland. 
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Employment in Selected Industries in February, 1924. 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing imdustries in the United 
States increased 1.2 per cent a iienatientite being the first 
general increase since June, 1923—as shown by figures py. 

sented herewith by the United States Department of Labor thiroug) 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These unweighted figures are |)ase( 
on reports from 8,222 establishments in 52 industries, covering 
2,693,636 employees whose total earnings during one week in |'eh)ry- 
ary were $72,552,483. The same establishments in January reported 
2,661,233 employees and total pay rolls of $67,970,982. Therefore, 
in addition to the increase in employment, there was an increase o/ 
6.7 per cent in pay roll totals and an merease of 5.4 per cent in per 
capita earnings. 

1e end of the January inventory season accounts for a part of 

these increases, although the reports received show a decide and 
— upward tendency both in employment and in full-time and 
ull-capacity operation. 

Comparing data from identical establishments for January and 
February, inereases in employment in February are shown in») o/ 
the 52 industries and increases in earnings in 45 industries. 

Sugar refining, owing to a general resumption of work, led a!! the 
industries both in increased employment and increased earnings, tle 
increases being’ over 40 per cent in each case. The stove indusiry 

ained 15 per cent in employment and 25 pre cent in pay-rol! totals. 


he stamped ware, carriage, dyeing and finishing textiles, wouwu's 
clothing, iron and steel, and glass mdustries also show large increases 
in both items, while the fertilizer industry gained over 12 per cent 
m employment, and the automobile industry gained 25 per cent in 
pee totals. 
rubber boot and shoe and the slaughtermg and meat-packing 


industries show the greatest losses both in employment and earns, 
although the losses were considerably smaller than the gains in other 
industries noted above. 

Considering the industries by groups, increases are shown in every 
group both in employment and earnings with the exception of a very 
slight decrease in employment in the paper and printing group and 
a decrease of 1.2 per cent in pay-roll totals in the tobacco gro). 
Stamped and enameled ware and the iron and steel and lume 
groups made large gains both m employment and earnings, alt!) \\\z! 
the largest increase in earnings, 17 per cent, was in the vehicle g: ou). 

For convenient reference the latest available relating t« «ll 
employees on Class I railroads, excluding executives and officials 
drawn from Interstate Commerce reports, are given at the foot o/ the 
first and second tables. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1924. 









































i Number on pay roll. | Amount of pay roll 
Es- | Per Per 
Industry. a iz —_- | yy 
Food and kindred products____...___. | 877 | 181,394 | 182,357 | +0. 5 [$4,477,256 /$4, 533, 904 413 
uughtering and meat pe. = 86 $4, 135 90, 354 —4. 0] 2, 208, 563 | 2,221, 042 ~3.4 
Co nfectionery----.------.---- nd 126 17, O85 16,827 | —L.5 317,527 | 312,969 ks 
lee COMMA) de witdedsobwoss wide | 56 3, 642 3, 664 +0. 6 109, 693 112, 269 +2.3 
ye ee a a ee 287 15, 309 1h, 441 +0.9 399, 452 400, 403 +0. 2 
Baking ---~--00--~ 0-05 -- —-- == ~~ 309} 43,757} 45,519 | +4.0] 1,125,795 | 1, 161, 278 43.2 
Due ar thers net including beet $f 
ited Fe. susar--.-.-.---------- ~-+--- 13 7, 468 10,552 | +41.3] 226,226 | 325,943) +441 
. Textiles ‘and thelr products... 1,586 | 599,345 | 545,181 | +1. 1 /10, 842, 208 |11, 149, 788 128 
first re li IS 293 | 181,863 | 181,200; —®. 4 | 3,236, 090 | 3, 167, 332 -2.1 
esi ry and knit goods ei ee 236 77, 526 78, 638 | +1.4] 1, 290, 552; 1,359,322 +5.3 
pre atte anedhschdl ht) ath uns bic 216| 63,609| 54,747) +21] om 112 | 155.797) 47.2 
ugh Woolen and worsted goods... _- 184 70,457 | 70,289 | —0.2] 1, 603, 489 | 1, 644, 608 +2.6 
> Carpe — nD anndsccoadacs 20 20,052! 20, 234 +0. 9 424, 202 506, 992 +22 
ised Dyeing and finishing textiles... 75; 26,671 | 28,224, +58] 619,233 | 665, 794 +7.5 
: ( thing, SEES debe wandonen 209! 55,774) 57,521 +3.1] 1,416, 581 | 1, 462,122 +3.2 
ring Shirts and — —~ Wei vaays F 97 | 24,806) 24,521; —11 358,065 | 360, 6&2 +-0.7 
bru- Clothing, women’s._......-- wa Sa 177 16, 133 17, 027 +5. 5 436,427 | 481,73) +10. 4 
' Millinery and laee goods__________ 79 12, 454 12,780} +2.6 279, 446 285, 408 +2 1 
rted Iron and steel and their products ___| 1,420 | 655,220 | 569,096} +2. 5 115,939. 808 |17, 016. 053 46.8 
; fron en wet Boonen... _.-| 216] 264,110} 276,414 | +4.7 | 7,794, 020 | 8, 619, 428 +10.6 
ore, Structural iromwork...............| 147 16, 66% 16,669) () 447, 437 460, 410 +2.9 
e of Foundry and macaine-shop prod- : 
CORD... .. 12k Beebe dacinensdcucet- 624 169, 959 163,278 | —1.6] 4,729, 586 | 4, 735, 154 +-0.1 
per et ee Pe Sees 41 | 29, 903 30,742 | +2.8 730, 050 | 750, 7 +2.8 
Machine tools. ...............- 178 | 24,379 24,785 | +1.7 702,417 | 720,391 2.6 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
t of water heating apparatus... _. 130 | 39, 663 | 40, 361 +1.8 | 1,148,004 | 1, 243, 557 +8.3 
WG PS ae | 84 | (14, 538 16,777 | +15.4 388,199 | 486,315] +25.3 
and Lumber end its remanufactures.___| 978 | 188,087 | 192,269 | +23) 3,947,586 | 4,292,682) +7.6 
iW , Lumber, sawmiflls.__....._........_- | 436 109, 327 | ct 387 | +1.9] 2, 162, 092 | 2,301, 537 +6.4 
a Fo an | 225 30, 471 | , 387 +3. 0 712,811 | 758,799 +6. 5 
aoa NPS “Ee oe 317 | 48, 239 | 49, 495 | +2.6 | 1,072, 683 | 1, 162, 346 +8. 4 
Leather and its finished products. ; 340 | 121,197 | 121,780 +0. 5 | 2,807,029 | 2, 836, 617 +1. i 
and Leathes ....tsd. tas _--| 128) 26,736| 26,857 +0. 5 682, 204 692, 180 | +1.4 
> of Boots and shoes, not including | 
a i a a iT 212 | 94, 461 94,923 | -+0.5 | 2,124,735 | 2, 144, 437 +0. 9 
Paper and printing _........_._._.____ 760 | 145,175 | 145,042 | -—0O.1 | 4,418,035 | 4,456,012 +0.9 
+] Panes Gi Geass, 5.5.4... 185 | 51,981 | 52,443) +0.9] 1,350,210 | 1, 408, 005 +4.3 
UOC yo. > Cee “ 154} 19,918! 18,980 | -02 402, 651 404, 807 +0. 5 
the Printing, book and job._.....__._-.. 238 | 30, 855 | 30,456 | —1.3 | 1,044, 186 1, 014, 9RS —2.8 
Printing, newspapers._______- ; 183} 43,321 43, 163 —0.4 | 1,620, 988 | 1, 628, 212 +0. 4 
stry Chemicals and allied onan dhs 248 | 69, 227 70,429 | +1.7 | 1,999,361 | 2,056, 666 +2.9 
1" CRAM ric encisainn ae 89 | 18, 226 18,185 | —0.2 420,808 | 487, 369 +1. 4 
als. te ee ee 110 | 7,829 8,814 | +12.6 148,605 | 154,975 +4.3 
en’s Petroleum refining. : 49 43,172; 43,430; +0.6] 1,369,948 | 1,414, 322 +3.2 
Stone, clay, and glass products ____ 603 94,098 , 95, = | -+L.1 | 2,457, 539 | 2, 583, 713 5.1 
uSes COMME peeks nccsce cst 73 23,215! 22,975; -—1.0/ 646,173 672, 773 +4. 1 
Brick ape WO diek5556..-. “7 348 24,462 | 24, 05 4 | —L7 606,277 | 612,350 +1.0 
ent 3 >) Pe eee : Seal 51 12,176) 12,305; +11) £328,034 347, 581 +6. 0 
t in G1R88 .. . scan esonns--------------- 131 34,245} 35,816| +46) 877,055! 951,009 LR 4 
Metal products other than iron and 
SO) 42 18, 051 14,168  +8.5 303, 741 354,353 | +16.7 
coe Stamped and enameled ware___.__- 42 13,051; 14,163; +8.5]| 303,741 | 354, 353 +16.7 
ting Tobacco manufactures_...._________- | 210) 96,504 96,776 | +0.7 |) 676,300 | 668,610) —1.2 
ngs, Tobacco: Chewing and smoking_--! 33 3, 942 4,002; +3.8) 62, 930 | 67, 448 +7.2 
5 Tobaeco: Cigars and Cigarettes_...| 177 32, 562 32, 684 +0. 4 613,460 | 601, 162 —2.0 
ther Vehicles for land transportation. .____| 783 | 499,954 502,308 | +0,5 113, 996, 968 |16,426,845 | +17.4 
ee | 225] 326,369 | 333,425 | +22) 9, 247,454 /11, 559,835 | +25.0 
Carriages and wagons .............- = 2,714 2,919; +7.6| 64,723 73,801 | +140 
Tery Car building and repairing, electric- | | 
‘ , | a i eee 184 16, 534 16, 106 —2.6 485,484 | 473,580' —2.5 
rery Car building and repairing, steam- | 
' id yy aaa |} 331 154,337 | 149,858 —2.9 | 4,199,307 | 4,319, 629 | +2.9 
al Miscellaneous ind ustries __ ets ae 75 | 218,031 | 219,155 | +0.5 | 6,105,068 | 6,247,240; +2.3 
sup. Agricultural implements -..____.__-| 100 24,700 | 25,198; +20 666, 069 | 688,763 | +3.4 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, a 
bet  ti(‘“‘«‘“C*étK | 122] 96,622} 95,623 | —1.0) 2,716,390 | 2, 727, 955 +0. 4 
ugh Pianos aud organs ..........------- | 37 7, 463 | ,323' —1.9! 209,507 213.846! +20 
a) Rubber boots and shoes ____.______| 10 18, 709 | same | 2 | —4,5 457, 288 407,392 | —10.9 
yup. Automobile tires ...............-... 73 44, 639 | He 28 +3.7 | 1,334, 169 | 1,433,416 | +7.4 
all Shipbuilding, steel _.............-.-| 33 25, 898 26, 566 | | +3.7 721,555 | 775, 868 +7.5 
ale pinata se a Se eS a. eee 2 $242, 626, 817 ae 
rt Railroads, Class I {Dee 15, 1923......|.......| 1, 777, 325 | 5.6) 2 $997. 595, 206 | —6.2 
t 1¢ at i | i | 








‘Ine rease Jess than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
* Amount of pay roll for one month. 
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Comparison of Employment in February, 1924, and February, 1923 


EPORTS are available from 4,689 establishments in 43 indus) 
for a comparison of employment and earnings between Febryj,; 
1924, and February, 1923. These reports from identical estalylis}, 
ments in each year show an increase in the 12-month interval of 29) 
employees, the numbers being 1,940,810 in 1924 and 1,940,5s9 jy 
1923. Total earnings and per capita earnings, however, both increase; 
8.6 per cent. There were gains in the number of employees in only 
17 of the 43 industries, while 31 industries show an increase in pay-ro] 
totals in 1924. The automobile industry led in increased employ. 
ment in the year with 18 per cent and in pay-roll totals with a gain of 
29 per cent. The pottery, electrical machinery, iron and steel], }ak- 
ing, and piano industries also show substantial gains in both items. 
while the carriage, automobile tire, steam-railroad car building ay) 
repairing, foundry, and shoe industries show considerable losses jy 
both items. The fertilizer and leather industries each show lossvs jy 
employment of about 11 per cent, but with slight changes in earnings, 
onsidering the ivdustries by groups, the lumber, paper, food, 
stone, and iron and steel groups are shown to have shin both en- 
ployment and earnings during the 12-month ramet while the chemi- 
cal and stamped-ware groups gained in earnings alone. The leather 
group had 8.1 per cent fewer employees in February, 1924, than in the 
corresponding month of 1923, and earnings had fallen off 6.7 per cent. 
The textile group shows a loss of 4.7 per cent in employment with a 
decrease of 1.3 per cent in earnings. 
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co ,RISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL FSTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN FEBRUARY, 1923, AND FEBRUARY, 1924. 

: = = 
rag Es- Numberou pay roll. Der Amount of pay rol! Per 
ary Industry. ool 9th cent 
ae lish- February, |February. of Februar February of 
UISh- ments | 4993. 1994. change. 1923 904 change. 
y*)] “0. a2. 

_—s — ——$—_— Oo Sh oe as. 
) Food and Kindred Products _..-| $49] 124,179] 126,887 | +2.2 $2,856,808 $3, 188, 411 11.6 
Seq jaughtering and meat packing_-. 82 &8, 701 &9, 460 0.9 | 1,972,191 | 2, 19%, 052 | 5 
Flour..------------- -<- 90 7, 628 7,696 | +0.9 | 187,399] 202,288] +7.9 
Muy Baking Siu - 177 27, 850 29, 731 “+6. 8 | 697, 218 | 788, 071 13.0 
1 i] Textiles and their products 1,075 | 428,648 | 408, 561 4.7 | 8, 568, 5€3 | 8, 458, 426 | 1.3 
oe ne ne 22 154, 42% 145,147 | —6.0] 2, 601, 457 | 2,517, 927 | 3.2 
lov. Hosiery an iyisg athe 141 48, 384 47, 554 —1.7]| 836, 521 862, 943 | +32 
: k goods.-...-- 110} 37,192 36, 048 3.1 747, 883 773, 122 | +3. 4 
n of Woolen and worsted | goods 151 60, 508 57, 004 5.8 | 1,352, 875 | 1,346, 573 | 0.5 
a] ts. 19} 16,075 16, 402 2. 0 417, 012 455, 744 | 9.3 
ah- Lveir gy and finishing te xtiles 30 17, 385 1fi, 152 ‘oe 395, 159 | 375, 620 —4,9 
ms Clothing, men’s. ...._-- 156 49, 421 47,775 3 $26, 286 | 1, 266, 213 | 4.5 
Ss} ind collars. _- 84 25, 376 23, O89 9.0 6, 718 338, 385 —7.9 
and n gy women’s 119 13, 203 12, 835 2.8 386, 229 372, 419 | 3.6 
sn y and lace goods 44 6, 681 6,555 | —1.9 38, 423 149, 480 | 8.0 
“fp Iron ar d ‘eel and their products 489 | 366,840! 367, 512 2 +0.2 10,308, 269 11, 110, 820 | 7.8 
3 in Iron and steel. “— 170 227, 598 | 243, 798 +7.1 | 6,485, 224 | 7,550,488 | +16.4 
Foundry and machine-shop pro- 
128 GD — nda ces | 224] 106,154] 90,408 | —14.8 018,965 | 2, 663,014 11.8 
Or HepaweGee .. .sccccece senile 2d | 20, 180 20, 636 +2.3 461, 159 523, 107 +134 
ix OS 66 12, 908 12,670 | —1.8] 442,921 | 374, 211 +0. J 
‘m- Lumber and its remanufactures 554 115, 41, 118,044 | -+2.3 | 2,354,737 | 2,663, 593 13. 1 
sl Lumber, sawmills 219 62, 304 64, 336 +3.2 ] 1, 142,381 | 1,336,216 | +17.0 
ll Lumber, millwork. 173 23, 924 24, 941 +4.3| 551,562] 623,872 3.1 
her Furniture 162 29, 183 28,767] —1.4] 660,794] 703, 505 6.5 
1 Leather and its finished tom 281 | 116,118 | 106,708 | —8.1 | 2,663,949 | 2, 486, 760 6.7 
the Os eeenlnilth SE . \ 122 28, 674 25,676 | —10.5 680, 039 663, 243 2.5 
nt Boots and shoes, not including 
_— es emer et eee te se 159 S87, 444 | 81,082 | —7.3 | 1,983,910 | 1,823, 517 R I 
nha Paper and printing hap etace — 590 120,091 | 122, 863 | 2.3 | 3,474,721 | 3,777, 324 8.7 
Paper and pulp. - 176 50,095 | 49,780} —0.6 | 1,241,687 | 1,337, 721 7.7 
5 Se aie 138 14,464 | 14, 839 | +26 283, 284 307, 297 8. § 
ng, book and jot 116 20,291 | 20,774 | 2.4] 674,883] 713, 541 5.7 
Printing, newspapers 160 35,241 | 37,470] +63] 1,274, 867 | 1, 418, 765 +113 
Chemicals and allied products 221 62,270 | 59,134) -—5.0)| 1,677,243 | 1, 723, 039 | 2.7 
GRR ere 78 14, 932 14, 954 | +0. | 360, 264 306, 662 10. 1 
GE” Pa, oe 104 ¥, 393 &, 342 | —11.2 143, 415 | 146, 455 +2. 1 
Petroleum refining ¥ 39 37, 945 35,838 | —5.6| 1,173, 564 | 1,179, 922 LO. 5 
Stone, clay, and glass products..____- $33 | 53,105 | 54,272 | +2.2 | 1,263,713 | 1,483,036 | +17.4 
Brick a ind ee 201 14,748 15, 169 +29 336,959 | 403, 589 +19.8 
4; eee 47 10, 704 11,946 | +11.6 268, 340 337, 809 | +-25.9 
CO Ee ee R5 27, 653 27,157 | —1.8 658, 414 741,638 / +12.6 
Metal products, other than iron and | 
itn le PE 2 Aad OOS 29 11, 263 10, 665 —5.3 252, 110 278, 449 | 10. 4 
mped and ename ed ware_.___- 29 11, 263 10, 665 —5.3 252, 110 278, 449 4-10. 4 
Tobacco manufactures. ._...._____- 160 $1, 657 31, 257 —1.3 556, 148 570, 367 +2.6 
Tobacco: Chewing and smoking 12 1, 923 1, 878 —2.3 30, 745 | 33, 262 +8. 2 
bacco: Cigars and cigarettes 148 29, 734 29, 379 —1.2 525,403 | 537, 105 +2.2 
Vehicles for land transportation ____ $46 | 351,834 379,77 | +7.9 10,671, 804 (12, 767, 690 +19.6 
tomobiles__._..__- Se héccenaa 178 250,320 | 294,374 | +17.6 | 7,937,176 |10, 268, 552 +29. 4 
riages and wagons_ ——s 32 2, 511 2,078 | —17.2 56, 718 52, 067 —8.2 
r building and repairing, steam- 
7 ea a eee 136 99, 003 §3,319 | —15.8 | 2,677,910 | 2, 447,071 -&. 6 
Misce llaneous industries... 262 159, 173 155,136 | —2.5 | 4,172,477 | 4, 520, 556 +8.3 
ultural implements. a 57 22, 087 20,031 | —9.3} 552,241 566, 617 2.6 
Electrical machinery, apparatus 
Fee 4 69, 960 6,539 | +9.4 | 1, 731, 902 | 2, 185, 051 26. 2 
nos and organs----_- a ee 24 5, 830 6, 168 +5.8 151. 736 | 181, O51 19.9 
itomobile tires = fi 46, 260 8, 741 | —16.3 | 1,343, 720 | 1, 190, 167 —11.4 
pbuilding, steel 24; 15,036 13,657 | —9¥.2 392, 878 396, 770 | +1.0 
ds, Class 1{ eS A ae 1, 772, 553 $240, 964, 277 ‘ 
a ae. 1, Mees... vtec oo 1, 777, 325 0.3 $227, 595, 206 —5.5 
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Per Capita Earnings. 


ER CAPITA earnings increased in February as compare! 
January in 44 of the 52 industries here considered. The 
mobile industry, owing to a large increase in full-time ope: 
shows a gain of over 22 per cent in per capita earnings, and th, 
industry follows with an increase of 8.6 per cent. The only de 
of considerable size were in the fertilizer and rubber-boot indu 
and these were 7.4 per cent and 6.7 per cent, respectively. 
Comparing per capita earnings in February, 1924, with th, 
February, 1923, increases are shown in 40 of the 43 industri 
which data are available. The largest increases were 16.7 pe 
in the stamped-ware industry, 16.5 per cent in the brick an 
industry, and 15 per cent each in the electrical machiner 
fertilizer industries. | 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS: FEBRUARY, 1924, WITH JANUA! 
AND JANUARY, 1923. 
































| 
Per cent of | Per 
change, Febru- | chang: 
ary, 1924, com- l ary, | 
pared with— | pared 
Industry. Iudustry. 
Jan- Feb- Jan- 
uary, | ruary, uary, 
1924, 1923. 1924. 
nN a5 - - 4 de badd 5 +22.4; +100 eS ae +1.9 
ae eS eae +8.6;} +11.2 } Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
Stamped and enameled ware _-_ __- 7.5 | +16.7 —__, Sai | +1 
| ae Soe aK Mir, Ee ID... neo mbaednmmn Spat ; +1 
eee Gemma, @ec 8... ed... Cee... ............-...... | +1.¢ 
Carriages and wagons__._...._..._..| +6.0{ +410.9 || Dyeing and finishing textiles._...| +1.+ 
Car building and repairing, steam- Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
rae aa Sea +5.9 +8. 6 SD... ..etuniseue-enaiell, c+! 
Iron and steel_...................- +5.7 +8.7 j| Agricultural implements... -____- | +1 
NN, coictn . . Sadbnaditiben onde +5.6 _ -- §— GE See eaaat | +1.0 
(RETR cee 40 Bl cc. --ne Machine tools._.___...----------- | +0.9 
i ATES apa re ae +5. 0 +646 7 Paper boxes... ............<<-..<. |} +0.8 
a Sa Tea ae +4.9; +1284 Printing, newspapers_...._._.....; +0.5 
Clothing, women’s _-_-_.....____-_- +4.6 —0. 8 || Slaughtering and meat packing...; +0.7 
Lumber, sawmills _._...___-.- +4.4 | +413.2|| Boots and shoes, not including | 
Pianos and organs _____________--- +4.0) +13.3 Se Shaadi etchant tae | +0. 
Hosiery and knit goods__________- +3.9| +5.0 |) Car building and repairing, elec- 
Bn Minindindae BS. 2-3 .- d +3.7 | +147 III... nsin sigtenttineeaeneietl +0. | 
Shipbuilding, steel____........_..- +8.7{ +112} Clothing, men’s___...........___- | +0. | 
Automobile tires_____.-__-- es +3.6| +57 i) Confectionery .................... } +0. 1 
Lumber, millwork __.______- __.--| +3.4 ve dd Bm Reenter : 
Paper —_ eT hae ee +3.3} +841) Millinery and lace goods_______--- ;} —@ 
Tobacco: Chewing and smoking; +3.3j +10.8 ]) Flour__...............-..-.2...-.- | —O.¢ 
Structural ironwork .-..........--| +29 j.......-. SE eee -aamarehred | —09 
Woolen and worsted goods_______- +2.8 +5. 6 || Printing, book and job____..____-| —i1.5 
Brick and tile___...............-- +2.7{ +165 | Cotton goods._..............___.- | —1.7 
Petroleum refining. --__--_--._..-- +2.6{ +64) Tobacco: Cigars and cigarettes.... —2. 4 
Sugar refining, not including beet Rubber boots and shoes. _________ —6. 7 
SM Ail cnc aked e< sth dnd +20 1........ i scdedubetesantacseeden | —7.4 
J i 
1 And steam and hot-water heating apparatus. 2 Increase of less than one-tenth of 1 pe: 


Full-time and Part-time Operation. 


A TOTAL of 6,879 establishments in the 52 industries rep 


as to their operating time in February. Of these, 75 per | 
were on a full-time schedule, 22 per cent on a part-time sche 


and 3 per cent were idle. This is an increase of 6 per cent in 


time operation as compared with the report for January, and, \ 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, 125 
‘+ aflected three-fourths of the 52 mdustries, it was most pronounced 
‘, seasonal industries (such as clothing, automobiles, and fertilizers), 
‘ the iron and steel group of industries, and in the pottery, glass, 
silk, and carpet industries. 

Of the establishments working full-time, 49 per cent also re ported 
full-capacity operation, 32 per cent ees part-capacity oper ation, 
and 19 per cent failed to report as to capacity operation. This 
represents an increase as compared with January of 2 per cent in the 
proportion of establishments reporting full-capacity operation. 


POLL AND PART TIME OPERATION IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
° FEBRUARY, 1924. 









































Establislaments Establishments 
reporting. t reporting. 
| egeotliienn tl, 
| - H | 
i Per | Per t , Per | Per 
Industry. ; cent | cent | Per industry. | cent | cent Pe 
To- | oper- oper- | Pek! | To- }oper-| oper- --- 
tal. jatingjating) j 4) | tal. jating j ating | idle 
; full | part — full | part | *“* 
| time.| time. —, =a 
ini — | am —|— 
Food and kindred prod- | Paper and printing: 
ucts: Paper and pulp_._.____| 144; 66) 29) 5 
Slaughtering and meat | Paper boxes. __- + iee> Oy 
pachiGRccccetse~--- | 65; 91 8 1 Printing, book andjob_| 205/| 93 | gy AA act I 
Confectionery - .....--- | 101! 69; 29] 2 Printing, newspapers_-| 138 | 100 |_____- =o 
oy | a | 43 86 | 9 | 5 | Chemicals and allied | | 
ee? CEE 248 36 | 634 2 || products: | 
a ee 91 ) |} Chemicals-_..__-- a 5 11 3 
Sugar refining, not in- | Fertilizers _ _- 103 46 50 | 5 
cluding beet sugar __-_| i) 72) it 11 | Petroleum refining ; 42 83 i —_— 
Textiles and their prod- | || Stone clay and glass 
ucts: . products: 
Cotton goods......--. 279; 70| 29 1 Cement..........-.-.- OM} 776) 8 6 
Hosiery and knit goods: 174} 71] 7 2 Brick and tile._--.._-- 282 59 | 22 19 
Silk goods. .........---| 184} 71 | 20 |_..... eee 48 | 98 end 
We olen and worsted | Ea 116; 82) 15) 3 
goede iisscc.e 164; 76| 24}... '| Metal products other than, 
Caspetl nindedis bee 15 87; 13 {_.... i iron and steel: 
Dyeing and finishing | |} Stamped and enameled 
CoxtinOe . se peisc. i... 70; 70 By | Sem: _ Eee eRe ey aera 31 | gi} 19! _.... 
Clothing, men’s. -..---| 151 74} 26) 1 || Tobacco manufactures: 
Shirts and collars__--_- | 61] 15 | 3 Tobacco, chewing and 
Clothing, women’s----| Hl | 84} 12} 5 | smoking......-...-.-/ 33] 76] 21} 3 
Millinery and lace | Tobacco, cigars and | | 
goods... .. 61 77| DW} 3 | cigarettes ____ 124) 60; 35) 5 
Iron and steel and their | Vehicles for land trans- 
products: | portation: 
Iron and steel ......-.- 187 | 62; 29) 9 || Automobiles__.........; 193 | 380 17 3 
Structural ironwork...| 130' 82; 18 |_..... Carriages and wagons -- i Ghi WB idwsce 
Foundry and machine- | i Car building and re- 
shop products.......| 545 76 23} (*) pairing, electric-rail- | 
HarQwalesig 22. use. 40 80 | road... _- --0-| 164} 95 DP coon 
Machine tools_........| 162| 86 12 | 1 Car building ‘and re- 
Steam fittings and | pairing, steam-rail- 
steam and hot-water road_._- -| 290 66 33 i 
he ating apparatus...| 122/| 86 12 2 | Miscellaneous industries: 
OVURiids Sale Senne s~- xO 66 30 4 Agricultural — | 
Lenbes and its reman- ments... .- gs} 74/ 22 4 
ufactures: Electrical. machine ry : 
Lumber, gawmills. .__- 399 | 74 20 6 apparatus, and sup- 
Lumber, millwork__-_- 185 | 83 15 2 | kag RR 101 91 Di cows 
Furniture. ......_-- 265 | 82 17 1 || Pianos and organs. .-.-- 28 96 | 6 jecves ° 
Leather and its finished Rubber boots and shoes f St BD teccs 
products: | Automobile tires___.._- 59 59 | 37 3 
i 97 81 15 3 Shipbuilding, steel__._; 27 96 | een 
Boots and shoes, not 
including rubber....| 174 72 26 1 | 











! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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The following table shows in detail the full-time reports of oo. 
half the industries: 












































| Establishments oper- | Establishments , 
ating full-time. ating full-tin 
| | 
And An 
not not 
re- < re- 
Industry. And | And | port- Industry. And | And | port 
full | part | ing Total. | full | part | ing 
capac-|capac-) as to "Fa capac-|capac-| as | 
| ity. | ity. |capac; ity. | ity. leap 
| ity ity 
| oper- | ope 
| on | atio 
I eee | 43 31 15 89 || Paper and pulp_.__.....] 73 9 
Cotton goods _..........- 126 32 37 195 jj Paper boxes._-...........| 43 31 
Hosiery and knit goods__- 69 39 16 124 |, Book and job printing--- 79 61 
OS SE eee 49 75 7 Cie. See 12 28 
Woolen and _ worsted fe LSS ae 28 ~ 
ESE Oe 74 56 5 125 || Brick and tile___.......- 105 37 
Men’s clothing_________- 57 33 22 DE Fi on chhibleccnetun 25 14 . 
Women’s clothing ______- 44 17 32 ff 2 eee cw 38 34 , ; 
Iron and steel ___._....-- 44 49 23 116 || Cigars and cigarettes _ _-- 26 27 y { 
Foundry and machine- Automobiles. _._...___-- 78 43 
shop products___.....-| 155 | 201 60 416 || Steam-railroad ca. build- 
Machine tools______.._-_- 26 86 28 140 || ing and repairing._____| 116 42 
Lumber, sawmills --_-_._-- 227 30 40 297 Agricultural implements - 14 26 
| nip 119 55 44 218 || Electrical machinery, ap- 
0 REF OF ee 21 39 19 79 || ~paratus, and supplies_- 31 31 
Boots and shoes_----_-_-- 48 56 22 126 |! 











Wage Changes. 


URING the month ending February 15, wage-rate increases wer 
reported by 45 establishments in 21 of the 52 industries, while 
decreases in wage rates were reported by 14 establishments in 1. 
industries. These changes all affected relatively small numbers 0! 
employees and indicate no general trend. Both increases an 
creases in rates averaged 10 per cent, the increases affecting 29 per 
cent of the employees in the establishments concerned, while 
decreases affected 45 per cent of the employees in the establis!- 
ments concerned. The combined total of all employees affeciod, 
10,090, is 0.4 per cent only of the total number of employee: | 
February in all establishments reporting in the 52 industries. 
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W E ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN JANUARY i5 AND FER! 


: ; Emp! 
Establish- 


A ~ ir _ 
ments. L\mount of in 


RU ARY 15 


127 
1924, 


oyees affected. 











crease. 
Per cent of 
- ” employees. 
Industry. ss 
Total | Num- Potal In In all 
num- | ber re- | | —— estab- | ostab- 
ber re-| port- | Range. |Average., °°" lish-— | lish- 
port- | ing in- | been ong | ments 
|} Ing. | creases | ~ in- Fepory- 
creases. ‘ng. 
Food and kindred products: Per cent. Per cent 
ghtering and meat packing_-___. RG | ! 6 6.0 143 8 | (2) 
ek dewenaapes 287 1 10 | 10.0 19 100} (2) 
OE blige = doce - coho wnccincsccpinasss. 309 I 10 | 10. 0 12 100 (2) 
Textiles and their products: 
Co oa diac ~h55 400 pavcehle 293 ) Poet. ite ' Sie Pe ‘ 
ee ee 216 | 41] 10 | 10. 0 174 | 100; (2) 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. eo 75/ & : Baie t ; aa” 
Clothing, women’s_- : 177 1 10-20 | 15. 0 50 94) @) 
[illinery and lace goods__________- 79 ! 8 | g 0 6 35 | (8) 
Iron and steel and their products: 
lrot 1 and steel _ : 216 | 1 14. 6 | 14.6 | 1,501 31 1 
indry and machine- — products 624 6 2. 5-10 | 6.0 397 13 (2) 
whine tools _.....-- S SOTA ET OB 178 | 2 5-7 6 20 47 (2) 
i aie ‘ S4 4 7. 9-25 8. § 929 64 6 
Lumber and its remanufactures: 
Lumber, sawmills... EX. 436 63 2-20 | 0 06 13 | (2) 
Lu uber, millwork __ 225 71 10 | 10. 0 55 46] (2) 
ge Ey pee ees 317 | 3 1-9 | 4 $7 | 10} (3) 
Leather and its finished products: 
LA ther Pe awibwhsw See 128 | $1 19 10.0 5 | 25 (2) 
Béots and shoes, not including rubber - 2 i, lll eS ae Pe ee. Se eee 
Paper ond printing: = | 
Printing, book and job- 238 | 7 | 5-20 | 5.6] 210] 37 | I 
Printi ing, newspapers ‘ ; ms 183 | 5 | 3.6-12.1 6. 4 461 $2 l 
Che nical and allied products: | 
Fertilizers - ---- a s- 110 | 10} 25 25.0} 120 O4 1 
Stone, clay, and giass products: 
fo ee ee aes. See _— , 31 l 20 20. 0 } 0 23; (% 
Tobacco manufactures: | 
lobacco: Chewing and smoking fi 33 | 1 8 8.0 | 19 38 (2) 
Vehicles for land transportation : 
Automobiles - stab oe Shae | ee oe Cee 4 ee oe? Uo _ a 
Carriages and wagons_-..-.....-..-...-.| 43 | 1 | 10 10. 0 | 8 100 | () 
Car building and repairing, steam-rail- | 
road . ao ba Hebabdbbbwhédsacdeodbeo dé 331 (22) stp don adinttn é Bh. ob ee eo dis ae - 
Miscellaneous industries: 
Agricultural implements._.-.--- ns 100 (23) eee . ; 7 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
supplies - ‘ Sy. tow 122 2 5-16 8. f 95 30 (?) 
\utomobile tires 73 (1) 53 
The 24 industries for which no wage changes were reported are omitted from this table. 


? Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
One establishment decreased the rates of its 554 employees 10 per cent. 
‘ Also, one establishment decreased the rates of 62 of its 133 employees 2 per cent. 
One establishment decreased the rates of 60 of its 116 employees 10 per Cent. 
* Also, one establishment decreased the rates of 438 of its 487 employees 10 per cent. 
’ Also, one establishment decreased the rates ofits 25 employees 20 per cent. 
* Also, one establishment decreased the rates of its 300 employees 10 per cent. 
* Two establishments decreased the rates of their 222 employees 16 per cent. 
© Also, one establishment decreased the rates of 48 of its 90 employees 12.5 per cent. 
'!t One establishment decreased the rates of 1,500 ofits 5,540 employees 10 per cent. 
!? One establishment decreased the rates of 1,829 ofits 5,153 employees 10 per cent. 
1? Two establishments decreased the rates of 608 of their 674 employees 10 per cent. 
4 One establishment decreased the rates of 27 ofits 179 employees 6 per cent. 
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Index of Employment in Manufacturing Industries. 


"THE Bureau of Labor Statistics has published moathly volume of 

employment reports for various manufacturing industries <j). 
November, 1915, beginning with 13 industries, which were conti ied 
to July, 1922, when 29 additional industries were incorporate: jp 
the monthly report. The number of industries was gradually jp. 
creased during the succeeding 11 months untilin June, 1923, the to(,) 
had reached 52, which number of industries has been continue: jo 
date. Confectionery and ice cream were carried as one indusiry 
from April to October, 1923, but since November they have appeure; 
as separate industries, and their totals have been separated for th 
seven earlier months for which combined totals were publis!ie. 
During the period November, 1915, to June, 1922, the report eaci 
month included from 234 to 690 establishments in 13 industries. 
while the enlarged series began in July, 1922, with 2,595 establish. 
ments in 42 industries and the current F ebruary report is for 8,29 
establishments in 52 industries. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is herewith presenting an index of 
employment for each of the 52 industries now embraced in this 
monthly report, for as much of the period July, 1922, to February. 
1924, as there are data available in each industry, together wit) |? 
group indexes and a general index, each of which is an average o! thie 
weighted relatives of the separate industries included therein. vy 
this purpose the monthly average of the year 1923 is used as the base, 
or 100 per cent. 

This base was selected for two reasons, first, the average of emp|oy- 
ment during the months of 1923 was neither extremely high nor 
extremely low, and, second, the bureau’s representation in each 
industry. had reached a comparatively satisfactory status. The 
bureau’s aim has been to secure in each industry a sufficiently large 
number of reporting establishments to guarantee for each report 
approximately 40 per cent of the employees in the industry in each 
State in 1919 as recorded by the Census of Manufactures. The con- 
summation of this design brings the geographical distribution o! 
employees in the several industries reported to an equitable basis. 

t is understood, of course, that this study is designed primarily (o 
show conditions in industries which are of the greatest importanc: to 
the United States as a whole. It therefore does not necessarily 
reflect fully all changes in total employment in every section of tl 
country, owing to the fact that some purely local industries of great 
weight to their respective communities may in the egate of 
employment in the United States fall below the total which is ¢vn- 
sidered necessary to bring an industry into this study. 

The weights used in combining the various index numbers (0! 
individual industries into the 12 group indexes and into the {inal 
general index represent the number of wage earners in the respective 
industries in 1919. 
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INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
[Monthly average, 1923=100.] 






































of —EEE a - 
Ce Food and kindred products , Pextile and 
led their products. 
in |General 
- Month and year. | index Terlns | | | 
I~ _ ‘ tering | - . } Sugar : 
, Group Confec+ Ice ane fining: Group | Cotton 
tal index. L nal | tionery | cream. Four. ‘oe oe index. | goods. 
LO | pack ing. | | 
iry pie ee {|_| — 
"ey 1922. | | | | | | 
he Pe ee 7 89 Rs Sa 92 ded 90 84 
Le Tr a ee 88 90 » ae denned | OP hc. 92 88 
ed September. -.------- 91 92 —..... - 107 | 93 | = 5 92 
i  * SOs 2 a 93 94 | ee oe ee Sey 108 | 04 a 7 Om 
ich November. ..------- 94 97 ere ees re ie eae 6hLr 
a Decemba=. .---. «-- 7 98 Se ke pe 107 93 j--------| 100 | 104 
sh- 1923. | 
Jannat ie. << ~ cathe 98 98 99 eo AF SS hee 99 | lg se 102 | 105 
‘22 February. ....-....-. 100 95 — RR A hes 98 | ae 104 105 
Mares .nescccdesees 102 96 BB faites canara ail 98 ! 98 |}... 105 106 
Tr, BAe = ee 102 95 93 | 91 | 78 96 | 97 120 | 104 106 
of po AE POSSE (Oe 102 96 96 | 87 | 100 94 | 97 | 117 | 103 | 106 
e ime. .. besos 102 99 99 | 89 116 93 | 101 | lil | 101 104 
his Daly . i tepockaacane-l 100 100 101 | 86 118 95 | 106 104 | 98 6 
sian August......-.-...- 100 102 102 | 93 111} 107/ 104 91 | 7 Of 
ry, September. ........- 100 105 103} 110 104 107| 104 94 | 98 95 
19 October _.....------- | = =6p8} = 107 104} 121 95 108 | 106 96 96 92 
“gg November. ........-/ 89 106 107 | 120 89 104 101 95 95 94 
he December... ....---) 7 102 108 | 104 RS 100 100 71 06 | 06 
| | 
0! 1924. 
se January.......-.--.| 95 98 105 | 9| 86 98 | 98} 73 26 93 
! February. .........-| 7 99 101 | 89 7 | 99 | 102 | 104 97 | 93 
| | | 
)\- 
ne Textiles and their products—C oncluded. 
ch . | , | . ‘ ! 15° 
Month and year. | Hoisery W oolen Dyeing | Cloth- | Shirts | Cloth- Milli- 
le and Silk | and | carpets. 204 | ime, | “ana hom nery 
via) knit | goods. | worsted arpels-\nishing | men’s. | adie 8 | and lace 
5 goods. | goods. textiles. | rr Y . "| goods 
rt _— ad 2 a Se ee ———— 
: h 1922. 
yn- poe 06 | 90 76 94 86 104 | 100 97 86 
r J Se ee ee i 100 91 77 94 87 99 98 104 4 
Oi September _________| 7 | 91 86 95 97 99 | 98 104 98 
T= 23 Se 99 93 90 | 97 101 | 98 | 97 | 104 100 
November. ......-_- 99 97 95 | 99 104 | 96 | 99 95 95 
to December -.......- 100 99 97 | 100 107 | 101 | 101 | 93 100 
to 1923. | 
ily January...........- 100 | 99 99 | 101 106 102 102 | 103 104 
a February. ........- 101 | 101 100 | 99 105 105 | 103 | 108 108 
he MagORs ee os 0h dar 103 | 102 101 100 106 107 | 104 | lil 110 
YT". 1 2+ toe Bq 103 | 103 102 100 106 100 | 104 107 108 
aut 7 OR aS 2 103 102 102 100 105 99 | 102 100 103 
of ) ae RE ol 102 101 | 102 100 101 101 | 100 | 93 | 97 
say. rca ea ow 98 | ) 100 101 101 101 99 97 | 97 
n- J, ees oe 98 100 99 | 100 95 101 94 | 98 | 99 
September... .....- 97 ya 98 | 100 97 100 06 102 | 99 
ee at Soe 98 99 98 | 99 | 92 97 99 | 100 06 
- November. .......- 49 | 98 | 99 100 | 92 93 99 | 92 | 89 
: December. ........- 98 | 98 | go 99 | 94 94 98 &9 | 91 
val | | ’ 
: 1924. | | } | 
ve ) ae Se 98 | 97 | 97 | 99 | R4 99 96 | 98 | 93 
February... ....._- 99 | 99 | 97 | 100 | 9 102 95 | 104 | 95 
| | 
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INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—Continued 














































































































Lumber ‘ 
Iron and steel and their products. | reman 
| ture 
A eae’ §] 
| | 
Steam- 
Foun- | fittings 
Month and year. | . pa and 
Struc- an steam I 
Group | he tural | ma- Hard- | _. and | stoves, | Group 
index. | steel iron- | chine- | ware. | teols hot- |°*°Y"! index. | 
Pee work. | shop | | SOO. | water 
| prod- | heating 
ucts. appa- 
} ratus. 
-_ poco 2 a ——— } 1 — — | ———__ — 
1922. | 
hag el ES, SE 79 | ih Ae Ae 72 | 86 |. SA ES Le . 87 7 | F 
MIG ws > - <tasisks 79 | 3) SESE 72 | _, pS ORS 95 97 | 
September - ___------ 83 _ 2 oes 7  ) > ee Lissa lhineshagdl 104 96 
RECS 86 Sots. ics 83 sa eee mess 103 96 
November. ......-- 89 sae ae 87 gO a 106 96 
December. -_...---- | 93 i see 91 ge MR A eo 106 | 95 
1923 
fe eee 94 BRR oF 93 | fy Bees aes 101 94 
| SS 2 LSB 97  praels 97 yeu. s ee 103 96 
March.._...._.___- 100 Th eerie 100  § ee Miah 105 97 
SE ee 101 ae 102 RT a ae 2 104 100 
ES a 102 101 | 95 103 101 110 103 103 101 
Ee Eta OE Rie 104 104 | 100 104 101 109 103 103 102 
SS 2. ee 102 101 | 98 104 102 106 102 94 103 
eel ea 102 103 104 104 102 82 102 95 102 
September - .....__-- 102 102 | 104 102 100 10] 101 YS 103 
October............ 100/ 102! 102 99/ 100] 100] 100 99] 101 
November. ._...___- 98 100 | 100 97 97 96 96 99 101 
December... -.-..---- 94 96 | 97 | 93 97 96 93 95 98 
1924. | 
as oli ae osprscn 93 99 95 | &9 98 92 95 80 95 
February - ----.....- 94 | 104 95 | 7 100 94 96 93 7 
' } J } 
Lumber and its " oe ee 
remanufestures— rane one ae a Paper and printing. 
Concluded. P es 
| ] 
Month and year. ms | Boots | Print 
iam 2. ; fod Paper | tos ral 
per, urni- | Group | shoes, | Group ’ Paper oF i 
mill- ture. | index. |L@ather- not in’ | index. = boxes. — | nev 
work. | cluding} | Pulp. toh | paper 
— | | 
} } | } } | 
: 
1922. 
RL es 97 &8 94 95 94 93 90 8&5 97 | 
“i Sea 99 90 97 98 97 93 90 88 95 | 
September. ______- 95 91 98 100 98 94 91 91 97 | 
ee 95 4 98 100 98 95 95 94 96 
November. _.____- 96 97 100 103 99 96 96 97 95 Qe 
December_-_....._- 95 100 101 103 101 99 97 98 100 00 
1923. 
January-..........- 95 99 104 105 104 98 96 94 100 
wemuery—....... 96 101 105 106 105 98 97 04 100 gy 
March GS rere = Gg 101 105 106 105 100 102 98 101 vd 
is bi Sires wwe 101 101 103 104 103 100 104 97 100 99 
SEM e pr rape 101 100 100 100 100 100 103 97 98 100 
ee 103 99 97 99 97 100 104 98 99 
ln RE 103 99 96 99 95 100 101 100 100 8 
EE 103 100 99 97 99 100 102 101 98 ws 
September - ....._- 100 ge $8 96 99 100 99 103 100 100 
eeeer.........-- 99 100 e8 96 98 101 98 106 100 
November. -_-_..-. 99 101 98 97 98 102 97 107 102 
December-........ 100 99 96 94 97 102 98 104 103 
1924. 
semuery........... 98 96 97 95 97 102 97 100 104 4 
February ........- 101 99 97 95 97 101 97 100 103 
[828] 
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INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—Continued. 









































} ————— 
Chemicals and allied products. Stone, clay, and glass products. 
ud year. | 
2 ‘heont . etro- Brick 
Come ( hemi- Fertiliz ase Group Camens | ce Pidicee t tices 
index cals. | ers. | fining. index. tile ’ ° 
————— - — _—_—_— —— toedamennies 
099 | | 
roe 88 84 94 90 102 116 91 
a ee $2 87 109 90 | aaa 162 120 90 
ae hs ee 92 89 | 108 90 | ae 100 122 9] 
ee.) ae 93 93 101 90 a ie 49 84 o6 
Sd. ea 96 96 | 99 94 gg Eee 96 52 102 
ae 95 97 | 87 | 95 8 Lk 9] 67 102 
x @ } } | 
pee 2S 98 100 | 97 95 | ee R4 92 108 
(4) PORES 102 102 | 114 | 96 | SNe &4 95 100 
0 Hn Mek... 105 103 | 130 98 _ 2 eS 91 96 102 
eipaanlirdinnain’ 104 99 | 121 | 103 101 95 102 97 102 
Ba Fee 102 | 102 | SY 107 104 98 106 99 103 
| 99| 101 | 77 106 105 99 108 101 106 
et 98 | OS 83 | 105 103 102 109 97 95 
. oe 99 | 98 | 90 | 104 102 101 109 104 99 
REE } 100 | 98 | 102 10] 102 102 108 104 95 
99 | 99 | 103 | 98 101 101 104 105 95 
9 : 98 | 100 | 99 | 06 100 102 100 104 97 
% HM December_----- 7 | 101 | 96 | 93 98 101 95 105 Ys 
| 124. | 
97 | 100 97 92 94 98 89 106 92 
99 yy 110 93 95 98 | 58 107 96 
| Metal prod- | 
ry ibe 5 ne Tobacca manufactures, | Vehicles for land transportation. 
and steel. 
nd year ‘ a r- ‘ar 
J | Starmp-| To- To- | bi wuild build- 
Tepes bacco, | bacco w- jing and ing and 
. ‘ a 2 ’ = 
Group —— Group | chew- | cigars | Group aut Ages s pair- | repair- 
index. = led index. |ing and} and | index. biles. “and ing, ing, 
| ane smok- | ciga- niles. lwagons. att steam 
- | ing. rettes. | rail- rail- 
| } road. road. 
— wee —_— ane ae ee cle eel Toe 5 ae Sw 
922, | | | | | 
ok le 66 66 106 | 110 105 77 87 97 — 70 
Pe unk 86 86 104 104 104 75 87 | 67 
sen 89 89 106 110 106 81 87  ) anes 77 
a Sli 93 03 108 108 108 88 82 _) aa | 8S 
ekg 101 101 107 106 107 90 8] | | eee 95 
rs wane 99 99 106 100 107 93 83 gf ees 99 
1923. | | 
j OT ca tetidencne 105 105 103 103 103 96 87 | aa 101 
) 1 pee ee a 107 107 102 103 102 7 04 104 | ae 98 
) wer et ee ill 11] 103 96 104 100 99 107 | ae 100 
A So ee ED 109 109 | 100 96 100 100 103 113 | snail 9S 
Bay... pe 107 107 100 102 100 101 104 ty} eee 99 
indian tata 103 103 100 102 100 103 | 104 109 94 102 
‘i a a 101 101 98 104 97 101 101 102 QY 101 
id ae Se $3 93 94 GS 94 102 100 100 101 103 
7 fie September.......... 92 92 99 pe] 99 101 10] 93 103 102 
o = VOR co eee 92 92 100 102 100 102 102 86 | 102 102 
} ‘eee 89 &Y 101 101 101 101 103 87 | 102 100 
, a ae 92 92 | 100 96 101 7 102 SS | 100 94 
; 1924, | 
N) TS 94 94 66 104 95 96 107 8] 92 89 
i, pa ee 102 102 97 108 06 96 110 87 Q 87 
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INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—Conc!: 















































Miscellaneous industries. 
‘ ; | Electrical | ; 
oi Zlectrical | 
Month and year. G Agricul- |machinery,! Pianos Rubber ; 
or mg a im- as, and boots and put a 
rics plements. an | organs. shoes. aieaaies 
| supplies. { 1 
| = 
1922. re 
_ see aes 82 §2 80 |. OE 10 ’ 
(SRC ae 87 83 83 ee 106 : 
September__........ 89 79 84 | BS eae 10 
a a 80 82 85 2 ee 10 
November.......... 92 87 88 Se ee 106 IFy 
December. ......... 98 99 91 Oe loncbuacoekas 109 " 
1923. | 
, ee a 100 97 93 aera 1] 
a a 102 109 96 jae seer 118 , 
See a 107 | 114 98 9D | ~--0gisp-- 00 119 
eee Be 107 114 100 98 | 106 117 
SEE 105 | 111 100 98 | 108 | 116 
a eee 104 | 106 99 99 | 108 | 109 
(i Eee Grr: 100 98 101 100 105 | 98 a 
''_ J eGRRS Be 96 94 101 101 | 98 84 r 
a omg wees a - = = 103 | 92 80) 
ee ee 102 103 | 93 79 
November_.__..-.-- 96 89 104 104 | 95 81 r ~ | 
December. ......... 95 90 103 105 | 94 87 4 Jar 
1924. 
aS Sas 95 94 103 104 90 ) 
ea 97 96 102 102 | 86 94 
Dect 
J it 
Der 
Jan 
De 
Jan 
Tar 
De 
Ja 
Janu 
Dece 
Janu 
[830] 
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w 


Employment and Eamings of Railroad Employees, January, 1924, 
and January and December, 1923. 


HE following tables show the number of employees and the 
earnings in various occupations among railroad employees in 
January, 1924, in comparison with employment and earnings 

in December, 1923, and January, 1923. 
The figures are for Class I apis piaat i is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
JANUARY, 1924, WITH THOSE OF JANUARY AND DECEMBER, 1923, 


From m nonth ly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more immportant occupa- 
tig re shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups. | 


| Professional, ‘derkal, and general maintenance oof way and structures. 





ee Laborers | Tr ack an 4 
Month SOG | Clerks Stenograph Total for (extra gang | roadway Total for 
"| penises group. | and work section | group 
| | — train). laborers. 





Number of em ployees at middle of month 





January, 1923. - 167, 780 | 24,712 280, 175 


171, 363 326, 783 




















etatiate tre 35, 114 
December, 1923...----- 172, 324 25, 468 | 287, 201 47, 306 178, 754 355, 766 
January, 1924....-.- .-| 169, 323 25, 363 | 283, 485 | 39, 716 170, 858 336, 150 
Total earnings. 
} j ; 7 — 
January, 1923....-..-~- $21, 013,980 | $2,900, 003 | $36,943,092 | $2, 589, 461 $12, 274, 376 $29, 955, 984 
December, 1923. ....--- | “21; 727,440 | 3,035, 209 | 38,224,512} 3,280,322] 12,214,033] 31, 273.631 
January, 1994......--.-. | 21,670,569 | 3,066,530 | 38,181,721 | 2,820,765 | 12, 329,032 31, 044, 630 
| Maintenance of equipment and stores. 
— ee Common 
. ‘ iI 
owe laborers 
—- —* (shops 
| | Skilled (| engine | oe ; 
Carmen. | Machinists. | trade | houses, ioieoe Te ar 
| helpers. | power Sotler’ group. 
| i plants, ' 
| and stores). plants, and 
stores). 











Number of employees at middie of month. 





January, 1923.....------| 132, 311 | 66, 236 | 136, 620 
























































20 | 52, 820 63, 253 580, 324 
December, 1923... ----_- 127, 069 | 65, 298 123, 827 | 48, 902 61, 229 | 559, 331 
January, 1924........__. | 123, 537 | 64, 612 | 121, 267 49, 165 61, 079 | 551, 859 
Total cornings. 
i —- ———E —— 7 — ——EE 
January, 1923_.......__- $19, 409, 896 | $11, 958, 617 | $15 5, 940, 584 | $5, 217,408 | $5,205,802 | $78,755, 708 
December, 1923......-.--! 16, W2, 697 9, 505, 053 12, 495,665 | 4,689,811 | 4, 754, 659 | 67, 913, 745 
January, 1924...........) 17,350,917 16, 167, 737 13, 073, 363 4, 838, 634 | 4,941,814 70, 632, 854 
Transportation other than train and yard. 
15 air — Transporta- 
Telegra- (stations, Crossing . tion (yard 
Station phers, tele- we vb ousen and bridge Total for | masters, 
agents. phoners and ne piat-- flagmen and) group. | switch ten- 
towermen. f 4. s) gatemen. ders, and 
oe: hostlers). 
Number of employees at middle of month 
January, 1923........... 31, 560 | 27, 507 | 38, 884 21, 682 207, 924 | 26, 130 
December, 1923. ........ 31, 662 27, 435 | 41, 051 22, 969 213, 131 | 25, 893 
January, 1924........... 31, 506 27, 094 | 36, 903 22, 892 206, 341 25, 747 
ES eet Tee eae Ss ee ee! ti ET DEE 
Total earnings. 
eg | | $4, 738,961 | $3,995,218 | $3,436,804} $1, 561,866 | $24, 594, 358 $4, 678, 857 
December, Se cine | 4,725, 149 3, 988, 036 3, 665, 177 1, 715, 297 25, 261, 393 4, 548, 576 
January, 1924........__.! 4, 788, 127 3, 963, 931 { 3, 383, 118 1, 711, 334 24, 811, 744 4, 566, 714 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLO\ 3 Ty 
JANUARY, 1924, WITH THOSE OF JANUARY AND DECEMBER, 1923—Con: : 








| Transportation, train, and engine. 




















: Road , Road 
‘ 1 Ye ‘ ake. 
Month and year. Road brakemen Feed beaks | engineers OU nany , 
conductors. and ‘ and motor- pe See | 
flagmen. | yardmen. men. helpers. | 
Number of employees at middle of month. - 
January, 1923. _........- 38, 211 79, 777 55, 062 47, 251 49, 243 | 
December, 1923... _.._-- 37, 952 78, 761 54, 482 45, 760 48, 038 
January, 1924. .........-. 36, 972 77, 061 53, 553 44,913 47, 346 | 
Total earnings. es 
January, 1923_.........- $9, 203, 831 | $14, 040, 334 $9, 329, 220 | $12, 715, 171 $9, 418, 099 
December, 1923.......-- 8, 150, 406 12, 083, 903 8, 511, 439 11, 056, 653 8, 159, 307 
January, 1924. ........-- 8, 535,491 | 12, 709, 847 8,798,118 | 11, 659, 694 8, 624, 584 




















Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, February 2 to 23, 
1924. 


ONTINUING a series of tables which have appeared in previou 

C numbers of the Montuiy Laspor Review, the accompanying 
table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bitin 

ous fields the number of mines closed the entire week and the n 
working certain classified hours per week from February 2 , 
February 23,1924. The number of mines reporting varied eac)) week 
and the figures are not given as being a complete presentation o/ 
mines but are believed fairly to represent the cotliiiene as to! 
larity of work in the bituminous mines of the country. The 
included in this report ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per « 
the total output of bituminous cod. The figures are based on 
furnished the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United States G. 
logical Survey. 


WORKING TIME IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED S817: 
WEEKS, FEBRUARY 2, 1924, TO FEBRUARY 23, 1924. 













































































[The mines included ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total output. Prepa 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the United States Geological Surve) 
Mines— 
Num- : Working | Working | Working | Working | Working 
weer | derot| Closed | Working! gand | i6and | 24and | 32and | 40and 
ending— |™iD€S | week 8 hours less than | less than | less than | less than j less than 
&~ | report- ‘| 16 hours. | 24 hours. | 32 hours. | 40 hours. | 48 hours. 
ing. as 
> Per Per Per Per Per Per | x Per 
No. leent.| NO leent.| N° Icent.| N° leent.| NO cent.| No a No. |cent.| ” 
1924. | 
Feb. 2___.| 2,369 | 735 (31.0; 39/16) 114] 48 | 264 /11.1 | 361 [15.2 | 348 14.7 | 269 [11.4 
Feb. 9_._..| 2,400 | 719 /30.0] 33 | 1.4/] 124] 5.2] 284 |11.8 | 350 |14.6 | 401 16.7 | 274 |11.4 
Feb. 16___| 2, 364 | 711 {30.1 24} 1.0} 118 | 5.0 | 273 j11.5 | 395 |16.7 | 407 17.2 | 239 |10.1 
Feb. 23.._| 2,175 | 669 |30.8 | 25/11) 151 | 69 | 298 /13.7 | 343 [15.8 | 379 17.0 | 208 | 9.6 
Recent Employment Statistics. 


Connecticut. 


HE report of the Connecticut Bureau of Labor for the mont! 
January, 1924, on the operations of the five public employ 
offices in the State is summarized in the table following. 


[832] 
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‘TIES OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN CONNECTICUT IN JANUARY, 




















ws 1924. 
vere 7 ; | Per cent of appli- 
A pplica- slics > ra — of appll- | cations for help 
Applica- | Situa- cants placed. ; 
tions for | 7:PP. rid filled. 
oe% loy- | “ons for tions 
employ help secured 
ment. a a , Jan., Dec., | Jan., Dee., 
1924 ; 1923. | 1924. 1923. 
ee ae 1, 655 1, 216 1, 093 66.0 | 71 89.9 | () 

Fe aneccceneeeneeescocsce- 1,610; 1,555 1, 390 86.3 | 90. 2 89. 4 , a 
| SE 3, 265 2, 771 2, 483 | 76.0 | 67.1 89. 6 | 93. 7 
eparately reported. 1 

IJlinois. 


HEE 
T of 


following figures, showing the percentage 
employment in Illinois, January, 1924, as compared with 


changes in volume 


December, 1923, are taken from the Labor Bulletin, January and 
February, 1924, of the department of labor of that State: 


PER CEN 


Persons on pay roll | 
in January, 1924. || 
| Percent | 

of in- 
crease (+-) 

or de- || 
rTe@ ase (—), 


as Com- 


Industry. 
Number 


T OF CHANGE IN NUMBER ON PAY N 
ILLINOIS FROM DECEMBER, 1923, TO JAN 


Ind 


ROLLS I 


Vv 
U: 


2 4 


iry. 


7 
s 











ARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
ARY, 1924. 


IN 


| Persons on pay roll 
in January, 1924. 
| Per cent 
| of in- 
crease | r) 
or de- 
crease (—), 
aS com- 


Number. 











pared pared 

with De- with De- 

cember, cember, 

| 1923. 1923. 
Stone, clay, and glass products_| 11, 235 —1.5 | Clothing, millinery, and laun- 
Metals, machinery, and con- ee. eas ie EE. Be or 21, 293 + 2.6 

Se ee 157, 533 —2.5 | Food, beverages, and tobacco 45, 122 — 3.8 
Ween premees. 2... 4...~.s-- 16, 493 —3.1 | Trade—wholesale and retail_._| 12, 507 —12.9 
Furs and leather goods... _-.-- 14, 294 + .5 | Ee 78, 651 — 14 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc....| 12, 853 ca 8 SS a ee eae 20, 588 + 7.1 
Printing and paper goods- - --- 17, 295 + .5 | Building and contracting-_...-_- | 7,263} 19.3 
Pextiles....--cscecee--+-22e--- 4, 936 +1.3 | All industries..........- | 420, 063 — 21 
lowa. 


T! 


IE changes in volume of employment in important groups of in- 
dustries in Iowa in January, 1924, as compared with the Decem- 


ber, 1923, figures are indicated in the following tabular statement 
from the bureau of labor statistics of that State: 


COMPARISON OF VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN SPECIFIEDINDUSTRIESIN IOWA IN 


Number 
of firms 
reporting. 


Industry group. 


| Number on pay roll, January, 1924. 





JANUARY, 1924, AND DECEMBER, 1923. 





Per cent of 
increase (+-) 





| 


| 








| 

| 

| 

| Males. | Females. 

| } 
es 
Food and kindred products__............-- 57 10, 694 1, 772 | 
ice OF -teedipiaal ; 32 830 2, 208 | 
Iron and steel work__..................__-- 75 9, 455 364 
aE 43 4,711 127 
Leather prodmets.....................---.- 14 635 284 
Paper products, printing, and publishing-- 23 2, 129 998 
4 iit a lil 9 200 375 
Stone and clay products...............-.--- 33 2, 901 42 
CO ecccuce 5 126 305 
Railway car sheps......................--- 6 9, 034 159 
Vaticano nee e en oe 70 4,669| 6,435 | 

0 367 | 45, 384 13, 069 





F883] 
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LAA J 








| or decrease 
| (—), Janu- 








ary, 1924, 
as com- 
Total. pared with 
December, 
1923. 

12, 466 —2.0 
3, 038 +9. 2 
9, 819 +3.9 
4, 838 +1.4 

919 +9. 0 

3, 127 —1.4 

575 —3.9 

2, 943 —7.0 

431 +-17.7 

9, 193 +4.9 

11, 104 —6.0 
58, 453 +0.5 
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Maryland. 


HE figures given below, furnished by the commissioner of |,)|), 

satieiars b Maryland, show the percentage differences betwee: { |, 
numbers of employees, and between the amounts of pay ro!\s jy 
January and F eeniry, 1924, in various industries in that Stat 


















































COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JAN( (py NI 
AND FEBRUARY, 1924. r M 
"7 a a a a oe SE ~~ ee SNE, Se Tt 
Per cent 
. of in- 
am, Number] crease 
oaks - on pay (+) or | Amount of 
Industry lish- | Period of} rollin | decrease | pay roll in 
' ments | P®Y roll.| Febru- (—) as } February, | \a 
sebort- ary, |compared 1924. vared 
ier, 1924. with with 
’ January, lary, _—s 
1924. 124 \uto 
PEE AES hee aod Boot 
} i 300+ 
a eae 7 2 a a 4] 1 week__| 528 | +9.5 | $10,403.07 | oe 
See — aise leinsseciseniens : ”- Leen ' hoy = - = 03 | Boxe 
kt ae .-do , —2.! 3, 359. 65 | Brea 
ase paper Se  nitaliatairi nin esieeriedewe wie Si 487 +5.9 7, 115. 21 15 San 
oo. a eee role Oh...) 267 +.8 4, 654. 14 5 rail 
Brass and “aa 4 |..-do._...! 2, 588 +2.9 59, 242. 54 5 Clot! 
SES aS SE A eee 6 |_.-do___ 782 —12.3 18, 655. 57 | } Clot! 
a Conn osa™ =i pa egal : e Rearend ot Sea ve HH +3. 8 Conf 
anning and preserving -.............__-- | Soto 5. , 432. 65 Copy 
pens ing and repairing___..._.....__-_- : ee Sided 4, 376 —5.0 | 140, 598. 00 2 Cott 
Se RRR FR Mar eel | 1, 481 +.1 39, 900. 68 | 8 Cuth 
Clothing, men ’s outer garments..........- 5 |__.do_____| 2, 500 —2.2 62, 741. 49 21 Dyei 
Clothing, women’s outer garments _______- per 1,314 2.4 18, 479. 64 i Elect 
PIE uiciccccgowuscnceccescnenccesce 5 |..-do____- | 658 | —19.1 10, 176. 03 | 7 Four 
Cone GOUNe. 55. aso see cee 2 723... - i 1, 744 —1.8 26, 141. 89 | ; Furn 
EE dinnnnpcongetttedhinnbaubidasie oe “tae | 1,095 +9. 4 30, 886. 55 2 Hosis 
TS EEE ae arom | 3 |...do 112 —5.7 2, 690. 99 5 Jewe 
DIDS « rocininicocodecmene sectinebuseees | 12 =a cw 1, 212 —2.1 32, 671. 31 —4.0 Leat! 
NOL, diiideapeocuidulcudhitlesebed i 9 |_..do__ 721 —.7 18, 468. 00 7 Mac! 
SEER eae aes eae! Tee = Tae 1, 213 —3.9 25, 716. 38 +15 Musi 
0 RE OR ae SS Se ae et 5 |---do 341 +2.4 9, 941. 76 R Pape 
pone oe Lndndboiectenbebedi Sindee 6 |---do- 638 —3.5 12, 522. 97 - Print 
ad ene tia | as | ae P itubl 
Mattresses and spring beds________..___--- 3 j.--do-_. 86 —2.3 1, 947. 01 Rubt 
Men’s furnishing goods ---............--. s j|---do Cae 3, 536 +5.7 | 44,729. 61 ; Rubdt 
Essent eat ee eee : = 268 +2.7 | 4,527.00 | Silk § 
OBS AAT a! 4 OTE of Pee SSS ee eae yseee. 907 —44 23, 060. 36 | i Slaug 
Plumber SP ie it NPS IE t no et Se , 920 -, ry 35, 383. 13 | Stati 
<= Sia 5 AS EWES sO Cae APS eee be... , 471 _, , 637. 08 ptean 
Rubbes tire manufacturing____._.........- 1 | 4month 2,550} +141 156, 890. 85 _ Tati 
E> cncnsatccaanescsShinesceipecoge 3 | 1 week 791 +.5 | 21,542 01 0 Texti 
a it CEE s YS Fae F . ner “hes eee —1.1 20, 831. 89 5 Le 
ES EE ey ae ee eee ne 95 —37.4 8, 175. 50 3 5 Woo 
Slaughtering and meat packing_._...-.._.. 4 |_..do___.- 1, 524 —1.0 40, 340. 02 } All of 
Stamping and enamel ware___.......-....- Oa. AO aise 1, 179 +.6 23, 746. 79 
EL . nduite lane dann on adeaaanenudben ae Nas 2, 113 +5. 3 43, 775. 37 } 
| RR Se ee ee 9 |._do___.- 1,615} +11.9 | 23,581.03 s 
Eee SR Bai) ae a 3 |__.do____. 356 +7.6 6, 107. 51 ) 
PINES tL acceccesunadectetnscona- a 1..68....2 4, 198 +8. 3 97, 105. 32 | ) y 
in 
the 
wee 
trie 
A 
yer 
: ] 
- 
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Massachusetts. 


Hk Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries in a recent 

press release makes the following ~ e on volume of employment 

and average earnings in 814 identical establishments of the State 
for a specified week in December, 1923, and in January, 1924: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MASSACHUSETTS 
“MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST 
T) DECEMBER 15, 1923, AND JANUARY 15, 1924. 





























Number of em- Average weekly 
Number | Ployees on pay roll. earnings. 
Industry. — rn. 
ments. Decem- | January, | Decem- January, 
ber, 1923. 1924, ber, 1923. 1924. 

oe eS oe = sate: 
\utomobiles, inelading bodies and parts___- iat 11 2, 269 1, 722 $32. 98 $28. 67 
Root and shoe eut stock and findings gil Le 48 1, 695 1, 797 22. 06 22. 55 
Dents and Geile doe ats.L.....secice joie 69 22, 172 22, 566 23. 08 23. 65 
Boxes, Papetidie <5. 5525s. ee & . PEN jade 25 2, 182 2, OVO 20. 15 20. 19 
Boxes, wooden packing SE ee eee eee ee 10 957 897 22. 37 22. 10 
Bread and other bakery producis_..........._..____- 36 3, 400 3, 360 23. 29 22. 91 

Carsand generalshopeonstruction and repairs, steam 
Re GSS a es 1 ee. 4 3, 318 3, 313 33. 27 30. 06 
Chptiine,, Wine on ndb disw cs ce ddbnccs a eat 26 2, 301 2, 240 21. 55 23. 13 
CE I iihntinddititcdccnbctoctceccccdend 25 1, 062 994 18. 88 18. 99 
ee CARS Te ere 13 3, 854 3, 492 17. 95 18. 62 
Copper, tin, Sheet iron, etc.........-..-..-.-. stim ineniateil 13 798 762 27.73 29. 00 
ee Ne a ae re 40 34, 539 30, 798 20. 20 20. 55 
Cather i Ga iiiiets Fic od rnc cence ceses~ heii 23 4, 904 4, 622 24. 38 24. 05 
Dyeing and finishing, textiles__.....__._.__- Liss 2 6 fi, 741 5, 118 24. 66 23. 88 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_______ 12 12, 213 11, 933 27. 03 27.77 
Foundry and machine shop products______.________- 7 10, 278 9, 985 28. 72 27. 85 
a ee at si am sibel el te 25 2,410 2, 324 26. 96 26. 31 
Hosiery and knitted goods._......................._. 8 4, 263 4, 138 16. 94 17. 71 
Jewelry —....- 2st 2555 25 RUS Est Rate) Se ee a Fe Re 29 2, 972 2, 878 24.12 23. 08 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished. _____________- 24 4, 624 4, 709 26. 68 26. 67 
Mochine Gitte teed JAN Ooo. ot A oe occ cease Lae ea a 23 2, 220 2, 171 27. 50 27.73 
Musical tgepuiperes. ... 5. 5.525. ie 8 1, 009 982 28. 31 28. 42 
Peet i titine ns tesa ssan--->- peas 20 5, 811 5, 660 25. 40 26. 26 
Printing and publishing, book and job________._____- 31 2, 67 2, 595 31. 07 31.90 
Printing and publishing, newspaper ---_........._..- 2 2, 077 1, 852 40. 91 40. 2 
oe LEE ee ee See eee 6 1, 764 1, 837 25. 54 23. 49 
RN en ncmecpegdacbce + seinteadsdséd 3 9, 084 8, 253 25. 67 24. 68 
Oe I. Sn re ecadcnccncsocecgeccoue 3 1, 050 1, 068 33. 82 33. 40 
Cg oo Sek Se Sree t Pt Meck ees eee ae il 2, 082 2, 098 20. 14 20. 18 
Slaughtering and meat packing___.___.___.__- iia 4 1, 809 1, 803 27. 52 23. 35 
Stationery goods_..............._- # E eee y Be § 1, 294 1, 047 19. 06 20. 16 

Steam fitting and steam and hot-water heating appa- 
CURE. ot ones bdacduundwsntinwncceed 6 1, 549 1, 572 27.17 28. 67 
Textile machinery and parts..................._._-- 13 6, 497 6, 180 28. 56 28. 00 
By RS Se ee gee 7 1, 096 1, 089 24, 49 24. 70 
Woolen and worsted goods.....................____- 38 15, 181 15, 055 23. 31 22. 07 
FC ll A eS a a aa: 97 30, 978 31, 010 26. 40 | 26. 22 
| —————————— 
SRE Seba dd ledwccticelsmodsdee dbl il il 814 | 213,081 | 203, 969 24. 59 24. 48 





While the decrease in the total number of persons on the pay roll 


| in January, 1924, compared with December, 1923, was 4.3 per cent, 


the fall in average weekly wages was only 0.4 per cent. Average 


' weekly earnings were higher in 18 industries and lower in 17 indus- 


tries in January, 1924, than in the preceding month. 
Among the outstanding decreases in volume of employment for the 
period under review are those listed below: 


Per cent. 


pe mete Section. 5 el 24.1 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts__..................... 241 
Stationery goods establishments____..................-.------ 19. 1 
es 8 tewndonane . 10.8 
Printing and publishing, newspaper_.__.............-.-.------ 10.8 
(835) 
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The reports of the public employment offices of Massachyso4;. CH 
, ‘ ¢ . 
for the 12 months of 1923 and for January, 1924, together wit} {|}, 
summary record for 1922' are given below: 
ACTIVITIES OF MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR J,) 
1924, AND YEARS 1923 AND 1922. 
cp! was y Lapa aren 
Work- | Applica- | Applica- | Umber 
Month. ing tions for tions for | pel me ra 
days. | Positions. help. positions. 
} | 
are 7 ON eS ee i Sasa — 
Four offices, month of January, 1924________- 26 33, 698 2, 555 | 3, 497 Cer 
1923: Brit 
SS SE ee eS 26 | 30, 640 4, 384 | 5, 047 Pot 
ATE TORTIE | Re 23 | 26, 701 3, 810 4, 450 Gla 
SCOTT TTT ERT area 27| 30, 504 5, 144 5, 718 Pig 
BR eR SE Re ee 24 30, 219 5, 730 6, 389 Str 
ty SR S OAT a he 26 | 29, 531 5, 799 6, 517 Hi 
SSE WET 7h iy CA oa 1 26 | 27, 649 4, 548 5, 534 St 
NS ae eee cus, MS. debi 25 | 31, 152 3, 745 4, 699 Cul 
ENE eee ee Ff. eo 26 | 30, 906 3, 512 4, 223 Ste 
ae a ee Ce ea 24 | 28, 622 3, 946 4, 796 Sto 
SIS ae ee SS ee 26 31, 089 4, 067 5, 213 Agi 
November...___- ce SRR 25 30, 802 3, 235 | 4, 296 Ele 
December____- ae Ss Sey Se Se oadall 25 | 28, 489 2, 493 3, 189 Fot 
ST See ae 303. | . 356, 394 | 50, 413 | 60, 071 Loe 
aor 303 | 421, 285 | 50,312 | 57, 874 | K 
2 : “Ea es | Lu 
1 Except the Boston offices, 25 days (closed June 17). —. 
Les 
The increases shown in the above table in the number of persons Bo 
placed and the number of persons called for in January, 1924, com- Pet 
pared with December, 1923, were slight but encouraging, indic:ting 4 
‘that the downward trend of employment, observed during the |as: Pri 
3 months of 1923 has at least been checked, if not definitely deflect Col 
upward.” re 
The number of persons reported placed by the 4 publie employ- We 
; . ee ; rege Dy 
ment offices in the first month of 1924 was 37.9 per cent less than in Me 
the first month of 1923 and the number of ——— called for w: we 
41.7 per cent less in January, 1924, than in January, 1923. These — 
decreases showed the effect of curtailed production upon the em- Br 
ployers’ demands for labor at these State offices. Sug 
New York. Bi 
HE following advance figures from the New York State Depari- 
ment of Labor show the fluctuations in number of emp!ovyece: 
and amount of pay roll in certain manufacturing industries, January 
1924, compared with December, 1923, and January, 1923: 7 
1 Data are from typewritten material from Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industri Al 
we 
sh 
pa 
re! 
SU 
an 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN NEW YORK STATE 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY AND DECEMBER, 1923, TO JANUARY, 














1924. 
Per cent of change 
| 
December, 1923,to | January, 1923, to 
Industry January, 1924. | January, 1924 
Employ- Pay roll. | Employ- Pay roll. 
ment. nent 
cad | 
i nnd Rien tne nsnsinmanemeantenaninoes ene -4.7 —6.6 +15. 6 +37.0 
Brit © Wg me eww ee es ee See eSesccoccc cre cceccesctosasooasecesces i3 2 eo 14. ba! +23. + 58 2 
Pot 2 -3. 4 +. 1 +5. 7 22.4 
Mn. . caeietaiaientste bays wi +.7 —1.1} —6. 6 —.6 
pig iron and rolling mill products een ere —2. 6 | —3.0 | 3.0 7.4 
Structural and architectural ironwork ; . —1.7 | —2.0} +140 19.7 
eS ae ere ee , 6 —1.6 | +6. 1 +-14.8 
Stamnets Wale kn-<-ccccsccn —1.7 +.7 | —14 7.7 
Cutlery and tools _ - -- * ; Pineda 2.7 | —.9 | 3. 7 4.2 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus . +3.8 +2. 8 —17.0 | 3.8 
OT a a ee te 12. 8 | —11.0 —14.0 4.2 
Aericultural implements "AS +2. 0 | aq) | —5. 6 6.7 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, etc . por ea er () —.8 +8. 5 25. 2 
Foundry and machinery shops vie +1.2 -1.2 6. 2 +.4 
\utomobiles and parts ‘ +1.3 +7. 1 +11.8 +17.0 
Locomotive and equipment factories ; —13.9 —16.3 17.9 9.8 
Railway repair shops ‘ ? tx 1. ¢ —8. 5 . & | 11.9 
Lumber, millwork , , ase -.2 —.4 6.3 16. 2 
Lumber, saw mills —6. 6 —7.3 —9. 4 | 9.1 
Ee — ans -.2 —5.7 3.3 2.7 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments -.7 —3.9 8 19.0 
Leather ....-- _ ——— ae ae 7 +3 +13 12.9 | -, 2 
Boots and shoes__.._.--- ad 7 —3.6 —3.7 6. 1 
Drugs and chemicais---- - a +. 1 +.2 1.4 +15.8 
Petroleum refining - bs : . : . 2.7 5.2 2.7 +1.8 
Paper boxes and tubes _ - is ' -1.7 ~2.4 2.0 +-6. 7 
Printing, newspapers ae a ae CAL : +3.7 +1.9 ~. 7] +-5.3 
Printing, book and job : ba ‘ ae +.§8 +2.7 4.0] 1.5 
Silk and silk goods _-__--- Fabsk # ; te cccinienen -1.0 —4.5 2.9 | 1.6 
Cotten goods.__.__-. se et oe yi abe : 04 4. ¢ 19. 2 | —18.7 
Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods : 3. 4 7.4 —4.9 | +.9 
Carpets and rugs. . Le a a acct 1.0 2.2 +4.0 | 3.4 
VWoolens and worsteds _ _ . on ae. aaa +4. 5 7.4 —18. 7 | 18.2 
Dyeing and finishing textiles ___- ‘ . ‘ . : —25. | 2.8 27.1 | 28. 3 
Men’s clothing._....._.- os : RT a ee +5. 1 | +3.8 -5. 8 | 7.0 
ee ae ica aces —4.0 —3.0 13. 2 | -17.0 
Women’s clothing............_..- +8. 2 +14.8 —7.2| -6. 6 
Women’s headwear ---.- +3. 8 12.7 ~—5, 2 +.3 
MO ......eahoee <. ed —.2 -.9 +5, 4 | +144 
Bread and other bakery products 4 —3. 2 —.9 +7.8 +13.8 
Confectionery and ice crear A Ace ste we a —17.4 —15.1 6. 1 +-2.6 
Sugar refining. __- WES 2 2a ERs. ne eee td +5 —4.%8 — 35.0 —19.0 
slaughtering and meat products._..................---- +1.2 —2.4 +6, 2 +16. 1 
Cigars and other tobacco products RE SET Se (2) +1.9 —7.4 +] 
i Increase of less than one-half of 1 per cent. 2 Decrease of less than one-half of | per cent 


Employment in February, 1924.? 


Factory employment rose about 1 per cent in February, 1924. 
This merease resulted from a decided gain in the apparel industries. 
Another seasonal rise occurred in the manufacture of men’s and 
women’s outer garments and headgear. The fur industries and the 
shops making leather goods showed a distinct improvement in com- 
parison with their low level of employment in January. There was 
a small gain in the shoe industry. Activity in the textile industries 
substantially increased and gains were shown in the knitting mills 
and textile finishing, carpet, and felt mills. 

Volume of employment in the metal industries, taken as a whole, 
was about the same as in December, 1923. Drastic reductions in 


* Data are from typewritten report from New York State Department of Labor. 
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the locomotive and equipment factories and in the shipyards \\ orp 
counterbalanced by increases in nearly all of the other metal ini). 
tries. The most outstanding gain was in the iron and stee! | 
but there were decided increases also in sheet-metal goods, . 
and heating apparatus, and automobiles. 

The resumption of operations in the sugar refineries and ¢ 
activity in the bakeries and biscuit factories mmereased the volu 
employment in the food industries as a whole, although there 
many seasonal decreases. 

Heavy declines took place in the brickyards in February. 1), 
cement mills reduced the number of their employees, which was. 
however, a rather late seasonal adjustment. Printing plants were 
also less active m February. 

Wisconsin. 


HE course of employment and the oe: eent of imerease or decrease 
in pay rolls in various groups of business activities In Wisco -in 
in certain specified periods are shown in the following table, \ 
is a summary of advance information received February 21, |°/ 
from the industrial commission of that State: 
PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEFS AND TOTAL PAY (0011 


EIN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN WISCONSIN, JANUARY, 1924, COMPARED 
JANUARY AND DECEMBER, 1923. 



































Per cent of increase | » 
(+) or decrease (—) 5 ~ of inc ' 
in number of em- : t ere 
ployees from— —— 
Industry. pans 
December,| January, | December, J 
1923, to | 1923, to 1923, to i 
January, | January, | January, Ja 
1924. | 1924. 1924. 
' 
Manual. 
REE See) SSE ee eee eee. +12. 5 | er 
RE et ee GES er a ae +6. 5 +97.9 —8. 7 | 
Stone crushing and quarrying...........-..--- 7 —10.2 —8.3 —22.7 | 
EN EE RE rae —.5 +25. 7 —4.2) 
: —§. 0 +35. 6 —14.8 
+1.7 +48. 2 —.7 5 
+24 +24.3 —3.5 5 
—24 +47.0 —7.8 ) 
—.5 +4.8 +] j 
—.3 +18, 2 —9. 5 
—i.1 +2.0 —4.2 
—§. 5 +17.9 —14.7 
ants einoempenrs eegapddaurapamanpes —22. 6 +39. 5 —17.8 
Printing and publishing.......... _.......-....-. i —.9 +17.2 —4,8 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing.._._.____._.____._- —1.8 +19.7 —6. 0 
Chemicals (including soap, glue, and explosives) _ -__) —1.2 +11.6 +.6 
Se Re eS es ee ee oe j —21.4 4 —29.5 
ll TT lal ET ET — 8. 6 ~~ re = 
Oo 8 SE ee ee ae ee } —2.3 +.3 —20 
eee ANB itis isutitiet smccin a cntbtecdide- —33. 6 +9. 1 —34. 6 
alia gg eg a IR aS —f.9 +6. 3 +3.3 
Ss RESTATE ESTO Os Ts GO +3. 1 -23 +5. 3 5 
Express, telephone, and telegraph_....._..._...__._____. —7.9 +29. 4 —5. 6 
Whol a MES? 8D tS Ee SS Oe, —9 5 +8. 6 —16. 4 
Hetels and restaurants... 5... lt -—i. Ll iE eee ere és 
Nenmanual. i 
M , mines, and qtarries...._._...........__ —15 +9.9 —.7 
Sa aa eee | Pe ee —4.3 —L7 —3.9 
ES gs ea EEN SE neces Cl —1.3 in Riel 
eee. (837) Ber pe ee i +3. 1 —4.3 
trade—sales force enly___:__..............._.____ —25, 1 +42 —16.8 
professional serviees._..._._._..._______- +t. 1 +4.0 —12.8 
EEE LEA ALES Te ! 1.5 NE ister cawete iapses-- 
} j \ | 
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‘ther light is cast on conditions in the Wisconsin labor market 
report given below on the number of persons placed by the 


employmé nt offices in the State in January and December, 








and in January, 1924: 














INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 


OF PLACEMENTS MADE BY WISCONSIN PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
IN JANUARY AND DECEMBER, 1923, AND JANUARY, 1924. 

January Decen inua 

In iti ry 1924 1923 10? 

(4 week week (4 wee 
(a ee a ee ae 149 | 246 173 
ind construction Ra daddven tlbAdd San de cdata cdi 78 | 155 79 
. nate oot a © eid 2, 677 | 3, 224 1, 521 
professional and tec! inical ~ 119 | 15 128 
n labor. ...-..-- . ‘ ee 637 972 777 
ind personal servic 244 274 37% 
i restaurant. ---_- 220 | 230 139 
aE ee ee ee Se Se 73 88S 640 
ahd on 650 6 Che cs cost. AS Abd nbs cee 3 | ee P 
ing and textiles. eT OE CE SII 16 | 26 7 
1, beverages, and tobaeco_- 23 | 38 i! 
ther, rubber, and allied products... 18 21 6 
is and mac hinery____- 8 | 35! 157 
WU ido Sekedoshdiand-vdd 25 25 it 
77 teat era | 7 % 
dw forking «bee A i 123 4 29 
1d Quarries._.___-_ SE Ee 5 
SE oteatatae « Ca ae! <~ TEAMS wh rn, tele EI Bi) ye ME Ne one ge he a RS 3 
and amuse ments - red ars | a ee cee ees 2 
tation and publi utilitie 107 | Ith 60 
le and retail trade 44 6a 66 
EES AEE OE Oe Ska ee ee epee 46 | 44 1 
SS EERE ape re rs Se PE ee ee Po oe », B02 | , 127 4, 259 
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Metal-Mine Accidents in the United States in 1922. 


HE report of the United States Bureau of Mines on metal-mine 
T accidents in the United States during the calendar year 192» 
(Technical Paper 354) shows a slight increase in the injury 
rates over the preceding year and a somewhat higher fatality rat). 
owing largely in the latter case to a disastrous mine fire in California 
which caused the loss of 47 lives. 

There was an increase of more than 30 per cent in the volume of 
work done in metal mines in 1922 as compared with 1921. The 
operators’ reports show that there was a total of 105,697 men em- 
ployed during the year and the average number of days worked per 
man was 276, as compared with 93,929 employees and 238 averave 
workdays in the preceding year. Underground employees averaged 
284 working-days and those working above ground 254 days per tian. 

The number of shifts worked by all employees was 68 per cent 
greater in copper mining in 1922 than in 1921, 29 per cent greater 
in iron mining, 10 per cent greater in gold and silver mines and 
those producing minor metals, 53 per cent greater in lead and zinc 
mining, and 10 per cent greater in mines producing nonmetallic 
minerals. 

Mine accidents resulted in the death of 344 men and the injury o! 
26,080 others. The fatality rate per 1,000 300-day workers was 
3.54 in 1922 and 3.09 in 1921. The injury rate was 268.48 and 
249.69 for 1922 and 1921, respectively, each injury reported causing 
disability for at least one ym Underground workers showed a 
fatality rate of 5.01 per 1,000 full-time workers and an injury rate 
of 348.71; ounmmenting rates for open-pit workers were 2.17 and 
118.67, and for employees in surface shou and yards, 0.83 and 151.59. 


The statistical material presented in the report is based on thie 
voluntary reports of 2,599 operators, while reports for Alaska were 


furnished by the Territorial mine inspector and for California by the 


State industrial commission. It is believed the figures published are 


reasonably complete for the entire metal-mining industry. | 
The following table shows the number of fatalities and of serious 
and slight injuries in metal mines in the United States, 1915 to 1!)22 
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Accidents at Metallurgical Works in the United States in 192 
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FATAL, SERIOUS, AND SLIGHT INJURIES IN METAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
i 1915 TO 1922. 



































Number of injuries. 
Type of injury. 2 Se ee scotia 
1915 1916 | 1917 | 1918 1919 | 1920 1921 1922 
.? a a cae eke Ae me a a me ee. 4 
Potel . bk habe a bbies ; : : 553 697 | R52 646 | 468 | 425 230 344 
Serious (time lost more than 14 days): | | | 
Permanent disability 
Total !- , te ee . 35 44 | 39 62 | 7 | 12 | 7 9 
- See 693 666 640 | 321 345 | 173 231 
Others. _..-- _._..-----| 7,242] 10,099 | 10,220] 9,066 | 7,848 | 7,804 | 4,817 | 6,510 
Slight (time lost, 1 to 14 days)-_-_----- | 27,444 | 37,401 | 35, 361 | 33, 147 | 23,330 | 24,311 | 13, 607 19, 330 
lotal nonfatal injuries___.- _| 35, 295 | 48, 237 | 46, 286 | 42,915 | 31,506 | 32,562 | 18, 604 26, 080 


Grand total (fatal and nonfatal)_| 35, 848 | 48, 934 | 47,138 | 43, 561 | 31,976 | 32,987 | 18,834 | 26, 424 


m 


Men CUT OE. cawcncnne-ca-s-: 152, 118 |204, 685 |200, 579 |182, 606 |145, 262 |136, 583 | 93,929 | 105, 697 
j j | 


iPermanent total disability: Loss of both legs or arms, one leg and one arm, total loss of eyesight, 
paralysis, or other condition permanently incapacitating workman from doing any work of a gainful 
occupation. j - 
1Permanent partial disability: Loss of one foot, leg, hand, eye, one or more fingers, one or more toes, 
ny dislocation where ligaments are severed, or any other injury known in surgery to be permanent partia! 
bility. 


The following table shows the number of employees, the number 
of fatalities and injuries, and the fatal and nonfatal accident rates, 
by kind of mine, in 1921 and 1922: 


NUMBER EMPLOYED, NUMBER KiLLED AND NUMBER INJURED, AND FATAL AND 
NONFATAL ACCIDENT RATES IN METAL MINES, 1921 AND 1922. 
































| Men employed. | Killed. Injured.' 
| y' 

c Active Average, ee ony ry 

mind. of mine. roy B.. J | Actual number Num- 1:9 | num- | 1,000 

- ‘| num- | of 300- |"). 300- | “ber 300- 

| ber. | day | ‘| day day 

work- | work- work- 

| ers. ers. ers. 
~ _—— — _| ———__—_— eee | | — —$—$<—_——_—— ——— 

1921. 
(‘opper ma ; ; : = ie 357 244 | 18,300 14, 871 55 3. 70 4,722 317.53 
Gold, silver, and miscellaneous metal __--_| 2, 135 269 | 26,516 | 23,738 | 78) 3.29) 5,352 | 225.46 
[ro Po ve ; ee 122 | 210 | 30,559 | 21,369 | 65 3.04 |} 4,507 | 210.91 
ead and zine (Mississippi Valley) _----- 66 | 234 6, 948 5, 431 | 14 2.58 | 2,062 | 379. 67 
Nonmetallic mineral enediiiiiein picwi 216 235 | 11, 606 9, 101 | 18 1, 98 1,961 | 215. 47 
Total. ..... Sinchditee-sasedpiidiowsed 2, 896 238 | 93,929 | 74,510 | 230) 3.09 | 18,604 | 249. 69 
= —_—_—_—_—__— —$|{__— oe — — —= 
1922. | | 

Copett,....dhidititinn a. Pv sreeee ay ee ees | 274 292 | 25,739 | 25,017} 75; 3.00} 8,025 | 320.78 
Gold, silver, and miscellaneous metal ____| 1, 942 284 | 27,614 | 26, 144 140 | 5.35 | 6,805 | 260. 29 
eg OE eee SHSEG fr | 110 257 | 32, 241 | 27, 621 83 | 3.00} 4,901 | 177.44 
Lead and zine (Mississippi Valley) -- 74 278 | 8,990 | 8,332) 22) 2.64) 3,868 | 464 23 
Nonmetallic mineral - ----- --- Se ha eS 271 | 11,113 | 10,024 | 24) 2.39] 2,481 | 247. 51 
wat od RRO SaaS: Ps Ee Eigse! 2 e 
CO ee | 2, 590 276 |105,697 97,138 | 344 | 3. 54 | 26,080 268, 48 





! Time lost more than one day. 


The report also gives detailed information in regard to the dis- 
tribution of accidents according to causes and by States, in the dif- 
ferent classes of mines, and accidents classified according to minin 
methods. There is also a comparison of the accident rates in al 
branches of the mineral industry for which statistics are compiled 
by the Bureau of Mines. 
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Accidents at Metallurgical Works in the United States in 192? 


HE statistics of accidents at metallurgical works compiled by j}. 


United States Bureau of Mines (Technical Paper 350) repre... 

the entire metallurgical industry of the United States, except |) y, 
blast-furnace plants for which aceident reports are not receive: |)y 
the bureau. The reports are furnished voluntarily and direct! 
operators of ore-dressing plants and smelters with the exception o| 
California, the data for that State being furnished by the Siate 
industrial accident commission. The figures for smelting plaints 
cover copper, lead, gold, and silver smelters and refineries, and «ro- 
dressing plants represent concentrating plants for copper, lead, anq 
zine ores; stamp mills; cyanide plants; iron-ore washers; flota| 
mills; and sampling works. 

The number of men employed in these works during 1922 \, 
44,000, an increase of 32 per cent over 1921. The average working 
time per man was 314 days, an increase of 15 per cent, and the tota! 
exposure to risk—that is, the amount of ichos performed by all 
employees—was equal to 13,802,318 man-days, which was an in- 
crease of 56 per cent over the revised figures for the preceding y «ur 

The fatality rate for the year was 0.98 per 1,000 300-day workers 
and the nonfatal injury rate was 145.15. The corresponding rit. 
for the preceding year were 0.76 and 126.74. The figures for |:22 
divided into three main groups show that for mills the accident 
rates were 1.09 killed and 179.51 injured per 1,000 employees; for 
smelters, 0.77 killed and 143.71 injured; and for auxiliary works 
such as yards, shops, and construction work, 1.21 killed and 120.26 
injured. 

There was a total of 6,723 accidents occurring in these works | 
ing the year, 0.67 per cent of which were fatal, while 0.03 resulte:! in 
permanent total disability, 1.13 per cent in permanent partial ‘is- 
ability, 24.17 per cent in temporary disability lasting more tha: |4 
days, and 74 per cent in disability lasting from 1 to 14 days. 

he following table shows the number of accidents at metallurvi- 
cal works in the United States during the years 1916-1922, classi!ied 
according to severity: 


ACCIDENTS AT METALLURGICAL WORKS IN THE UNITED 8T 





ATES, 1916 TO 





















































Number of injuries. 
Type of injury. j 
1916 | i917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 
_ eT 9 CoheeRES ppee rete TP s3/ 116 94 | 64 61 27 
Serious (time lost, more than 14 days): 
Permanent disability— 
oe et ee Ea eri 17 | 5 7 2 2 0 
arth erg Peers 200/ 22] 27 it (47 38 7 
_ Others... __.-_- 8 ES Fe ONES 3,443 | 3,302 | 3,028 | 31,869 [31,990 | 21,025 | 
Slight (time lost, 1 to 14 days, inclusive) ..__- 11, 420 | 10,069 | 9,411 | 6184] 6,724] 3,431 
Total nonfatal injuries__...........--.-- 15,080 | 13, 578 | 12,693 | 8,126] 8,863 | 4,494 
Grand total (fatal and nonfatal). _....._- 15, 163 | 13,694 | 12,787 | 8190) 8,924} 4,521 
FEET CTE | 80, 201 | 84,042 | 79, 752 | 61, 120 | 59, 232 | 37,405 | 45,0» 





? Permanent total disability: Loss of both or arms, one leg and one arm, totalloss of eyesight, par 
or other condition permanently incapacitating workman from doing any work of a gainful occu) 
? Permanent ial disability: Less of one foot, leg, hand, eye, one or more fingers, one or more toes. 
mere a where ligaments are severed, or any other injury known in surgery to be permanent p 


y. 
§* Other serious accidents’’ in 1919 include 50 cases of pretentnt partial disability; in 1920, 72 cas 
ae. partial disability and 1 case of permament total! disabifity; in 1921, 18 cases of permanent | ul 
bility and 2 cases of permanent total disability; and in 1922, 83 eases of permanent partial disa! | ''y 
and 2 cases of permanent total disability. 
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The ratio of accident occurrence to the amount of exposure to risk 
has been computed by the Bureau for the first time and is shown in 
this report for the year 1922, the figures relating only to mills and 
smelters. The frequency of accidents of varying degrees of severity 
i; shown for men working 8 hours, 9 hours, and 10 hours a day. No 
rates are Shown for 11-hour and 12-hour men as less than 500 men were 
employed in each of these groups, or for 10-hour men in smelters 
because of the small number employed. These figures are not con- 
sidered conchusive until they are confirmed by data covering a longer 
period, but they are the only evidence available at present as to the 
influence of the length of shift upon the accident oa to which 
men employed at mills and smelters are exposed. The total number 
ef men employed in mills was 10,979 and in smelters 19,134. The 
followmg table shows the fatalities and injuries in metallurgical 
works per 1,000,000 hours of exposure, classified by length of shift, 
for the year 1922: 


FATALITIES AND INJURIES IN METALLURGICAL PLANTS PER 1,000,000 HOURS OF 
EX POSURE, CLASSIFIED BY LENGTH OF SHIFT, YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1922 

















Rate per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure, in shifts of— 
Character of disability. [ a 
& hours 9 hours 1? hour 
Mil 
PU AN dn nici ait pes cope ners peda SS ee eres 0, 554 
Permanent total disability ..........-_...- . jai ee Ne at A Leal Seated Ti . 277 
Permanent partial disability..............._.___--_-! S | Seer eee at 1. 661 
RE EEE a Sa Ss ee: | 12. 818 2.729 | 14, 672 
PT ak Salt AR RA a Nail AR IT alae 40. 006 26. 306 | 98, 276 
Total injuries (nonfatal)_._....._____- an ae 53. 306 39. 035 | 114. 886 
Potal fatalities and injuries______- Cobbbdi ls hee 53.774 39. 035 | 15. 440 
yf 8. ae ee eee . 359 ty sdusitiaeldéets< 
Permanent total disability_......................-. 7 (| TRE coe aha 
Permanent partial disability__._____ : Pap 8% 1. O47 1. 22 f__. 
ell i EE TT . op ieaadenel 16. 248 43. 934 }_- 
Sil eet aks aston. cede nt ag yh 45. 662 54. 271 | 
54s 5 ’ D5 Fey air ure r? 
Total injuries (monfatal).__.._____- - nee 62. IST 99. 497 |__ 
Total fatalities and injuries. __...._._...________. 63. 346 4g FRENTE REE Ee 








Poisoning From Small Quantities of Mercurial Vapor.' 
A STUDY of mercurial poisoning resulting from the mha:ation 


of small quantities of mercurial vapor by persons operating 

electric induction furnaces has been made by Dr. J. A. Turner 
of the industrial hygiene and sanitation division of the United States 
Public Health Service. 
_ The study was prompted by the appearance of symptoms of poison- 
ing among chemists in a Government metallurgical laboratory 
believed to be due to exposure to a substance emanating from the 
electric induction furnaces operated by them. These furnaces are 
similar in type, though somewhat smaller, to those used in certain 
industries so that the study is of added significance because of its 
relation to the oceurrence of mercurialism among industrial workers. 


a 








' United States Public Health Service, Public Health Reports, Feb. 22, 1924, pp. 329-341: “ Mercurial 
poisoning,” by Dr. J. A. Turner. 
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The induction furnaces, one of 10-kilowatt and one of 20-kilow.;; 
capacity, located in separate rooms, were in use in the laborat«)\ 
The point of interest in the mechanical construction of the sm,lo; 
furnace was the mercury gaps in which two electrodes passed thro ich 
loosely fitting sleeves in the furnace cover, so that the Mictrodee could 
be raised or lowered, and thus adjusted to the metallic mercury. T)},, 
electrodes and furnace jackets were water-cooled and ethyl ale || 
was allowed to drip on the mercury for the purpose of limiting };, 
vaporization. In spite of the water-cooling system and the aleo|io) 
however, the escape of mercury was ps, Be by globules of various 
sizes on the safety cage surrounding the furnace. 

Samples of dust were collected in different parts of the furnace 
room and the analysis of these samples showed from 1 to 3 per cen; 
mercury content. Air samples were collected by the use of a Palmer 
dust machine in order to determine the approximate severity of 
exposure to mercury vapors emanating from the induction furnaces 
These samples were taken at a distance of 14 to 2 feet from the fi 
nace at about the level of the furnace operator’s face and after the 
furnace had been run for different periods of time. The 10-kilowat: 
furnace was of the old type with the loose fitting sleeves in the fu 
nace cover. A 20-kilowatt furnace in which the electrodes were se 
stationary in the gap cover and were mercury sealed was also used 
for air samples. While this type is an improvement over the old 
type it was found that it did not entirely prevent the escape of mer- 
cury. Analysis of air samples from the 20-kilowatt furnace showed 
that they contained on an average 0.0133 milligram of mereury jer 
cubic foot of air. Operators of the 10-kilowatt furnace who were 
exposed to 0.02 milligram of mercury per cubic foot of air witli « 
daily exposure ranging from 3 to 5 hours were estimated to take into 
their systems 0.771 milligram during 3 hours’ exposure and !.2s) 
milligrams during 5 hours’ exposure. 

The small quantities of mercury escaping from the 20-kilowat: 
furnace show how readily mercury is vaporized, even when it is we'! 
inclosed as in this type of furnace, and that exposure should be guarded 
against by removal of the vapor at its source by a forced exhaust 
system. 

Another method of determining the amount of mercury in the air 
was used as a check on the first study. This consisted in drawing the 
air through a carefully weighed glass tube filled with gold leaf and giiss 
wool in alternate layers. The mercury passing through the tule 
amalgamated with the gold leaf and the quantity of mercury wis 
determined by the increase in weight. The first method used in «no- 
lyzing the laboratory air (that is, the collection of dust in the Palmer 
machine) showed somewhat larger quantities of mercury, but this !s 
in part at least accounted for by the difference in the flow of air, ‘le 
air being drawn through the Palmer machine at a very much higher 
rate of speed, and by the difference in methods of measuring ‘he 
mercury. In spite of these differences in method, however, tlicre 
was “not a very wide difference in the end results.” 

There were five men who had been exposed to the mercury vapor 
‘or a sufficient length of time to show evidences of poisoning. hire 
of these men were operating the induction furnaces at the time | 


study was made while two had operated the furnaces previous to (11 
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investigation. All these men were given thorough physical examina- 
tions. The two who had been previously exposed had shown symp- 
toms of the mercurial poisoning at the time of exposure while the 
remaining three men who were operating the furnaces at the time of 
the study showed definite lesions and symptoms of mercurial polson- 


ing. 


The conclusions drawn as a result of the study are as follows: 


1. Daily exposure to an atmosphere containing as small a quantity as 0.02 
milligram of mereury per cubie foot of air results in signs and symptoms of 
poisoning. The histories indicate that daily exposure must continue for two to 
three months, or more, before symptoms appear. 

2. Jt isestimated that in exposure to the above quantities of mercury for 3 
to 5 hours daily there is a total daily absorption of mercury ranging from 0.771 
to 1.285 milligrams, according to the duration of exposure. 

3. Mercury is volatilized from both the 10 and 20 kilowatt induction furnaces 
during their operation. This mercury vapor is disseminated throughout the 
room and recondensed to the metallic form. This is evidenced by analysis of 
dust samples obtained at various distances from the furnaces, which showed the 
presence of from 1 to 3 per cent of mercury. 

4. The objective symptoms of chronic mercurialism are manifested by a 
copper-colored discoloration of the mucous membrane of the pharynx, the pillars 
of the fauces, and the gums. ‘This discoloration was constant in all cases and 
should not be confused with infective inflammatory processes, which it some- 
what resembles. The gums are swollen, and there is enlargement of the capillaries. 
Superficial erosions appear upon the mucous membrane of the gums, and upon 
the buecal mucous membrane in the vicinity of the upper molar teeth. Perial- 
veolar abscesses frequently occur and cause considerable discomfort. Occasionally 
there is an appreciable increase in the flowof saliva. Urine analysis and differential 
blood counts show the urine and the blood to be unaffected by the mercury 
absorbed. Subjective symptoms are characterized by tenderness of the gums 
and hypersensitiveness of the teeth, particularly those containing amalgam 
fillings. Activity of intestinal peristalsis is slightly increased, occasionally 
developing into mild attacks of diarrhea. Obstinate constipation is developed 
during absence from the laboratory for one to two weeks. Gastrointestinal 
disturbance is manifested by pain due to accumulation of gas; there is often dis- 
tention and feeling of weight in the hypogastric and iliac regions. As mentioned, 
there are oceasional attacks of diarrhea. Shifting neuralgic pains are occasionally 
felt in the various joints and in the chest. 

5. The problem of the prevention of mercurial poisoning in laboratories and 
industrial establishments can best be solved by inclosing all apparatus in which 
mercury is used and by conveying the fumes away from the worker's face so that 
it will be impossible for him to inhale them. 





Action of Irritant Gases Upon the Respiratory Tract. 


N ARTICLE on the physical effect of irritant gases on the respira- 
A tory tract, by Dr. Howard W. Haggard, was published in the 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene, February, 1924 (pp. 390-398). 
There is a large group of the so-called “irritants” among the gases 
and vapors found in industrial processes. The difference in the 
symptoms produced by the various gases belonging to this class is 
due not so much to the difference in their chemical properties as to 
the difference in their physical properties. This paper, of which the 
following is a summary, defines the action of these gases on different 
sections of the respiratory tract. 

An irritant gas or vapor is one which produces inflammation in 
those tissues with which it comes in contact. This action is direct 
upon surface tissues, notably the mucous membrane of the eye and 
the respiratory membranes, and the effects are of the greatest severity 
on those surfaces which are most easily penetrated. 
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The effects of all the irritants on any part of the respiratory {».,, 
are essentially the same and differ only in degree. This effect, 600); 
in cases of exceptional intensity of the gas, is not that of simp|. 4), 
direct corrosion such as the effect of hydrochloric acid upon zin., fy; 
the writant gases act in such extreme dilution that gross cheiyjo| 
corrosion is not usually involved. If it is involved it causes a\ro.; 
instant death. 

The different gases affect different sections of the respiratory 
Ammonia produces intense congestion of the upper respiritory 
passages and immediate death from spasm or edema of the laryyy 
while phosgene and nitrogen peroxide have little effect on the 
respiratory tract but induce pneumonia or edema of the lin. 
Chlorine is intermediary in its action between ammonia on the (yy 
hand and phosgene and nitrogen peroxide on the other. 

The fact that the selective action of the various irritants js dy 
to their physical rather than their chemical properties is espevia||y 
true of solubility. A gas which is very soluble in water and is readily 
diffused in its solution is taken out of the inspired air by contac 
with the first moist tissue it touches. The result is that the | 
réspiratory passages are the parts most affected, the concent >. { ion 
of the irritant reaching the lungs being greatly reduced. In the caso 
of a gas which has a very low solubility in water there is little o/ (\\ 
on absorbed im the upper respiratory passages and the principal 

amage is done deep in the lungs. 

The degree of concentration of an writant gas is of great itn)or- 
tance. In the case of the volatile irritants the severity of the ac ion 
does not vary according to the amount and duration of the applica- 
ae, but a high concentration, for even a short time, has an iniecnse 
-effect. 

The inhalation of an irritant gas exercises an immediate effet ov 
the nasal passages and the larynx, causing them to become aciiioly 
painful, and a series of reflexes are set in motion, such as coug)iing, 
constriction of the larynx and bronchi, closing of the glottis, ani 
inhibition of respiration, which tend to prevent the penetration 0! ‘he 
nritant to the deeper and more delicate parts of the respiratory (ric. 

Coughing is caused by even slight irritation, but this respon-> to 
an irritant in the air varies in different individuals. Persons \ 
throats have been rendered sensitive by the use of tobacco or {rom 
infection cough more readily than normal persons, while those wit! 
chronic mild inflammatory or catarrhal conditions, because © «- 
creased susceptibility, cough less readily. While coughing |... 0! 
course, no protection, it serves as a warning of the presence of | ics: 
substances in the atmosphere. 

The physiological efforts of the different parts of the respir: ‘ory 
tract for self-protection are of great importance, as the delicacy vu! 
the respiratory membranes and their susceptibility to injury incrcase 
in passing from the upper to the lower part of the tract. Althioug) 
a the nose and pharynx may be stripped raw they may receive |1\'!° 
| permanent damage, while the injury to the Jarynx and bronchi muy 
result in the general systemic effects which are present in casc- 0! 
acute laryngitis and bronchitis which develop from any cause. {lie 
if when directly acted upon by an irritant receive serious i1)1!') 

edema or pneumonia may develop, with a possible fatal outc vine. 


sf 
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{ death is not an immediate result of lung edema, the usual symp- 
toms of severe membranous bronchitis and tracheitis may last for 
several days, after which regeneration of the mucous membrane begins 
{o take place, although there is almost always infection of the bronchi. 
in cases of severe inflammation of the upper respiratory tract there 
may be an edematous swelling of the larynx sufficient to close the 
opening of the trachea, in which case death may result from acute 
asphyxia. This is the common cause of fatalities occurring during 
or soon after severe exposure to the class of gases that affect this 
part of the respiratory tract. If death does not result at once from 
swelling of the larynx or spasm of the glottis, hing edema may 
develop, reaching the climax in from 12 to 24 hours, when if death 
does not oecur inflammation tends to subside in from two to three 


cays. 

The effect of the action of the gas on the lungs is to interfere with 
the respiratory exchange of oxygen and carbon dioxide between 
the air and the blood and to obstruct the flow of blood through the 
lungs, thus placing a strain on the right side of the heart. Irritation 
of the lungs does not cause severe pain as does irritation of the upper 
air passages. The principal symptoms of lung edema are those of 
asphyxia Which is not, however, associated with air hunger in its 
early stages. The patient may be an ashy gray color but with no 
difficulty in breathing, although he may be in danger of death, 
especially on making the least exertion. In the later stages the 
skin may be of a blue eolor and there may be intense air hunger. 
In nonfatal cases of pulmonary edema no medicinal measures are 
effective in affording relief, with the exception of oxygen which, 
however, has no markedly beneficial effect on the progress of the 
disease. The mortality from the pneumonia following gassing is 
high, death oceurring m from four days to two weeks. An-exposure 
which is not sufficient to cause the acute symptoms of hung irrita- 
tion may eause pneumonia, and “under industrial conditions the 
infections thus induced constitute a greater cause of death than 
primary pulmonary edema. Many observers feel that irritant gas 
or vapor even in extreme dilution is to be regarded as predisposing 
to the development of pneumonia. The only exception to this 
statement is afforded by chlorme which, in low concentrations, seems 
to exert a bactericidal action without appreciable irritation.’’ 


On the other hand, there is considerable uncertainty as to the role of irritant 


| gases as a predisposing factor in the development of pulmonary tuberculosis. 


This disease can not be said to arise as a direct sequel of irritation of the lings 
as is the ease with pneumonia. The statistics of the subsequent health of soldiers 
gassed during the war indicate that when the lungs have once healed they are 
not appreciably more liable to tuberculosis than would otherwise have been 
the case. On the other hand, when the subject has suffered a period of decreased 
vitality or ill health as a consequence of the action of irritant gases upon the 
respiratory tract or as a result of the subsequent acute infection, then tuber- 
culosis may develop as a recurrence of a previously existing lesion just as is 
often the ease following decreased vitality from any other cause. It often 
happens that the subject has had no knowledge of this preexistent but dormant 
infection; indeed, it may not have been elicited even by physical examination. 
In considering tuberculosis, however, it is necessary to assume that every normal 
healthy person carries a dormant infection and that the disease is liable to become 
clinically evident whenever the resistance of the body is lowered sufficiently. 
Thus gassing may fairly be said to be, in the ordinary use of the words, the 
cause of a tuberculosis progressing steadily from the occurrence of poisoning, 
but not of a tuberculosis developing at some time subsequent to virtually com- 
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plete recovery from the gassing itself. The crux of the question in any ja). 
ticular case is whether or not the gassing undermines the subject’s ¢, neral 
health. 

Severe irritation of the lower respiratory tract may resuli jy , 
chronic inflammatory condition and cause a long period of ill heat) 
In some cases there is little evidence upon physical examinatioy of 
persistent changes in the lungs and the subject at rest may appeg; 
normal although he is in reality capable of only very moceraje 
exertion. In such cases an individual may be unjustly suspected 
of malingering. 

Prolonged exposure to gas in quantities insufficient to crs 
death may result in chronic poisoning evidenced by a mocleraie 
inflammation of the upper respiratory tract associated with arp 
cough. If the exposure is incidental to regular working conditions 
the inflammation passes into a catarrhal state and the couvhing 
becomes less marked. While the worker appears then to have 
acquired a degree of tolerance for the gas this is not the case, the 
protective reflexes having simply become less active and the effec 
of the catarrh is to leave the deeper respiratory tract more ex josed 
to the action of the gas. In addition, chronic poisoning affeci- the 
reneral health, causing loss in weight and increased liability to acute 
infection and to the development of tuberculosis. 

Most of the irritant gases act in such a way upon the respiratory 
tract that they are destroyed or neutralized and therefore are wot 
absorbed into the body in their original form. As a rule there ‘s no 
systemic poisoning following absorption of these products.  Hydroen 
sulphide and nitrogen peroxide are exceptions to this rule, however. 
Hydrogen sulphide is absorbed and neutralized in the respiriiory 
tract to sodium sulphide and the absorption of this alkaline sul)jide 
into the blood stream produces a profound systemic poisoning. 
Nitrogen peroxide when inhaled forms sodium nitrite and may ciuse 
nitrite poisoning, although the symptoms may be obscured |y the 
much more acute pulmonary irritation. 

Organic substances such a alcohols, ethers, aldehydes, vc \utile 
petroleum, and coal-tar products, which are generally classed as \rr- 
tants, are absorbed from the respiratory tract without change. / heir 
systemic effects are in general more severe than their action as ))ulmo- 
nary irritants. 


The local action of these substances differs from that of the more common 
irritants in two respects: (1) The mucous secretion which results from ‘heir 
action upon the respiratory passages does not serve to form a protective « ating 
against their action; the secretion neither neutralizés nor alters these subs! «ices, 
but rapidly becomes saturated with the gas at the tension inhaled. (2 [he 
greater part of the irritant action occurs in the upper respiratory pa- ages, 
bronchi, and bronchiolea, while the lung alveoli and atria are relative), |ittle 
affected. Such amounts of the gas as reach the lungs themselves are a’ rbed 
unchanged. ‘This location of action is quite exceptional, for the solubil\y of 
these substances is usually quite low. The sparing of the deeper portion «/ the 
lungs is the result of the active absorption into the blood, which keeps t!:° ¢vn- 


centration of the irritant in the alveoli constantly at a low level. 


The following table summarizes the effects of the different ir:itant 
gases, their solubility, and the concentrations which cause dangerous 
symptoms after exposure of one hour: 
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ATION BETWEEN THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF IRRITANTS AND THEIR SITE 





RE’ ,CTION IN THE RESPIRATORY TRACT AND SUBSEQUENT SYMPTOMATOLOGY. 
i Concen- 
| Approst tration 
o. 8 Site of main dangerous 
tend lin water. action upon Nature of local to breathe Symptomatology 
aie by | respiratory action. for 1 hour V7 Mpromarclgy. 
-< tract. (parts per 
| volume, | ‘million 


lat 40°C ..1| - 
at 4 of air).? 





Ammonia gas....| 444 (ex- | Upperrespi-| Alkaline caustic___| 2,000 | Elicits immediate and vio- 
| trapo- ratory } lent respiratory reflexes; 
lated). tract. coughing and arrest of 

respiration. 

avdrochloric | 385-_- Sm! ee Acidaction. Neu- | 1, 500 

d gas. tralizes alkali of | 
tissues and alters | 
| the reaction. ; ’ 
Formaldehyde... Very ____do.......| Combines SS ee ™ "> ft — odems or spesm 
soluble. | proteins and al- a vee oe es ead 
| ters them. tory tract inflamed. 

Sulphurie acid...| Encoun- |.....do.--- GE PS 6 6.5o6clnanewtmes 
| tered as | 
| droplets. | ) 

Sulphur dioxide_| 18.7._...| Upper respi- | Acid and oxidizing | 400 | Flicits respiratory reflexes. 
| ratory tract; action. Rarely causes death from 
| and bron- | edema of the larynx. 
| ehi, Trachea and bronchi in- 

flamed. Lung edemarare. 

Bromine......... Wess; Both upper | Oxidizing action __| 60 |)Elicits respiratory reflexes. 

and lower | Inflammation of entire res- 
respirarory piratory tract. Edema of 
tract. lung after severe exposure. 

>) ae ee me eee ae ee be 40 

| Does not elicit marked respi- 
ratory reflexes. May be 
fatal in concentrations 

Phosgene........| Decom- | Lower respi- | Liberated HC] has 25 | _ . eee a 
| poses. | ratorytract.| acid action. :: ct i = 1d of > fen 

Nitrogen perex- |_-.do_.._-].._.- Sen Liberated HNO; | $117 — . >? rrecniae: _— 7 

: | f r ee O ry severe exposure. 
—_ pee pre ry Usually no immediate 
—_ > sof symptoms. Delayed death 

ga : from lung edema. 





! Landolt-Bérnstein: Physikalisch-Chemische Tabellen. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1905, p. 599. 40°C.— 
104° F 

‘ Kobert, R.: Kompendium der praktischen Toxikologie. Stuttgart, F. Enke, 1912, p. 45. 

! The toxicity of phosgene is greater than that of nitrogen peroxide for the reason that a portion of the 
peroxide is decomposed into the relatively weak nitrous acid. 
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Steadying: the Worker’s Income—Establishment Unemploymen: |p. 


surance Plans.' 


By MarGarer Gapssy, or tHe Untrep States Bureau or Lasor Statistica 


NEMPLOYMENT, like accidents or industrial diseases, is one 
| . of the hazards of industry; the fear of joblessness is an in \us. 
trial poison, insidious and corrosive. ‘The obvious remedy {0 
immediate application, and one which, in some instances, has ) 
uite effective, is regularization of employment. There is a growin 
emand, however, ior treatment to be applied at that point wher 
emergency remedies fail—a method of relief which will be reliable «ui 
as painless as possible to all concerned and which will cure, so {.r as 
it is possible to cure, the disease and prevent its recurrence. [)sur- 
ance of employment, or of wages if work can not be furnished, is (ic 
method which has found most general acceptance. 

Experience with unemployment insurance in other countries |ias 
shown that the most effective plan is one which combines the beneti 
and preventive features, but with the emphasis on preventinu. 
Experience with accident compensation laws, which has proven | )\:in 
the best promoters of safety measures, has led to the belief tha’ tic 
effect of a sound insurance plan should be to reduce the need [vr it. 
Any form of unemployment insurance which gains acceptance in (!is 
country will undoubtedly be based upon this fundamental idea. 

The number of systematic plans for the prevention and reli! o 
unemployment in this country is very limited. Growing intere=\ :( 
the accompanying demand for information on this subject have |od 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics to make a surv: 
existing efforts in this direction, with a view to discovering | 
especially the actuarial bases of such ore if any, their meth: 
operation, their results, and the methods of regularization of em; 
ment which have made the introduction of such plans into indus! ri! 
establishments possible. 

In a number of States bills providing some form of unemploy: 
insurance have been proposed, notably the Huber bill in Wiscon 

A number of the larger unions, especially in the needle trades, |: 

assed resolutions and are now negotiating with employers for | 
institution of jomt contributory plans. In two large markets | 
plans have been set up. 





1 This is the first of two articles to be publishec in the MontHLty Lasor REview showing the sys': 
plans now operating in the United States whose purpose is insurance against unemployment. This 
deals with establishment financed with one exception by the employer alone. The second 
will deal with joint market plans and trade-union efforts. 

*For details of this bill see substitute amendment No. 1 &., to bill No. 122 S., May 3, 1921, offe: 
Senator Huber. Bills have been introduced also in New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvan': 
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Various national and international trade-unions have attempted 
from time to time systematic relief for their members. There are now 
only four of the smaller unions which support such a plan, and at 
least two of these are contemplating giving up their plans, which are 
admittedly inadequate. The consensus of opinion seems to be that 
ich action should be local and that even then it is of questionable 
efectiveness. The significant fact is that the burden of unemploy- 
nent is borne by the workers, who, in spite of their direct interest, can 
not prevent its occurrence and can do httle by themselves to relieve its 
consequences. 

This article holds no brief for any form of unemployment insur- 
ance. Its purpose is to show some of the pave now in operation in 
establishments in the United States which purport to mitigate in 
any degree the unemployment hazard. 

The “unemployment risk’? has never been measured, and the 
plans now Operating in certain industrial establishments have little 
or no basis iM actuarial science. They are merely carefully worked 
out experiments and quite frankly acknowledged as such. Appar- 
ently they have been variously motivated, sometimes by a sense of 
‘social responsibility, sometimes by the purely selfish motive of keep- 
ing a skilled force intact, and sometimes by a combination of such 
motives. The essential thing, however, whatever the motive, is that 
this group of employers has cared enough about the problem to be 
willing to undertake experiments which promise something worth 
while. 

Following are some types of plans found in operation, together with 
the method of their operation, and such significant results and details 
of accompanying methods of reduction of unemployment as-it was 
possible to obtain. 





Unemployment Fund of a Large Paper and Novelties Manufacturing Company. 


Hi unemployment fund of a large paper and novelties manufac- 
! turing company is a sum of money set aside by the directors 
'when business is good in order to keep the working force intact and 
to tide employees over the dull periods. The aim of the company 
has been the prevention of unemployment in so far as possible by 
)proper management and the mitigation of the hardships of such 
junemployment as can not be avoided by making reservations for 
/contingencies beyond the employer’s control. In 1916 the company 
‘set aside from its profits an unemployment fund, which was allowed 
‘to cumulate over a period of about five years before a formal plan 
ior its use was adopted. The working out of the provisions for the 
| administration of the fund was placed in the hands of a special com- 
) mittee, two members of which, chosen from the general works com- 
mittee, represented the employees, and two members, chosen by the 
company, represented the management. By the terms of the plan 
thus worked out the company guarantees neither permanency of 
employment nor the maintenance of the regular wage rate. The 
)plan is frankly an experiment. In the lack of knowledge on the 
subject the fund is provided with emphasis on its wise use and with 
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the frank statement that its renewal is not guaranteed. It doe 


however, seek to protect from hardship those workers whose e» 
power is temporarily reduced by reason of unemployment. 
Definition of 8 eld term “unemployment,” 


ring 


inder 


this plan, is given a broad interpretation, total or even partial idle. 
ness not being regarded as necessary in order to establish unem ploy. 


ment within the intent of the fund. Any loss involved by ji, 
inability of a worker willing to continue employment at his norm) 


duties, while being retained on the books of the company, is con. 
sidered unemployment. Unemployment, therefore, includes not 
only complete lack of work, but loss, by reason of diminished retyy, 
resulting from temporary transfer of employees from one depart men; 


to another, which might result in materially lowered wages. Employ. 
ees, regardless of length of service, are paid for all unemployment oj 


one-half day or over at one time. No lay-off or transfer of less {hy 
half a day at one time is considered unemployment. 

When benefits are paid.—In all cases where the employee’s earning 
power is temporarily reduced because of lack of employment 
whether he is rendered idle or secures temporary employment iy 
some other work inside or outside the factory, he is protected hy the 
terms of this plan against any severe hardship. The company rv. 
tains the right to discharge freely for stated causes. Such discharves 
are subject to review, however, and can not be made without dye 


notice or pay in lieu thereof. 
No compensation is paid for time the employee might have heen 
working if he fails to accept what the management and a majority 


of the unemployment fund committee consider to be a reasonable 
offer of a job either with the company or elsewhere. At any time 
after six bug payments have been made to any employee during 
one continuous lay-off, further payments may be stopped hy the 
committee unless the employee can convince the management or a 
majority of the committee that he has made feacenaiiie effort to 


secure work elsewhere. This latter provision has never been utilized, 
however. The best workers are eager to find jobs. 

All payments of unemployment compensation are made weekly, 
and all calculations of the amount to be paid are figured on the basis 
of the regular payroll week. 

There is no compensation for time lost on Sundays or legal hioli- 
days, or from overtime or any time which would have been paid for 
at overtime rates. Likewise there is no compensation for sliut- 
downs ordered by the civil or military authorities or for absences r- 
sulting from ‘“‘a vote, decision, or action by or disability of the en- 
ployees themselves, individually or collectively.” 

y-offs due to lack of work.—Any employee of the company who 
is not on a monthly salary or specifically employed in a tempora'y 
position is entitled to share in the fund, so long as the amount o! 
money in the unemployment fund is in excess of $50,000 and so Jong 
as the total charges against the fund during any 12 consecutive 
calendar months do not exceed $50,000. There are no restrictions 
as to the length of time a worker must be employed before benefiting 
by the plan. Employees laid off for one-half day or over receive 
80 per cent of their regular wages if they have dependents and 60 pet 
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cent of their wages if they have no dependents.’ In the case of 
piece or bonus workers the average earnings during the previous six 
months are used as the basis for the computation. Employees on a 
weekly salary who are laid off are paid out of their salary and not out 
of the unemployment fund until their total time out during the 
calendar year exceeds 96 hours. After that, they receive compensa- 
tion out of the unemployment fund for any wages lost on account of 
lay-offs even though their absences when their salaries are stopped 
may be due to other causes, such as sickness, etc. 

So far as is possible when it is necessary to lay off workers, a large 
number are laid off for a short time, rather than a few for a long 
time. 

Workers temporarily employed outside the plant.—Whether or not 
they have dependents, employees who secure temporary work out- 
side are entitled to an amount equal to 10 per cent of their outside 
earnings plus 90 ot cent of their earnings with the company, the un- 
employment func being used to make up the difference between this 
amount and what they receive outside. This provision holds good 
so long as the unemployment fund does not fall below $50,000 and 
the total disbursements during any consecutive 12-month period do 
not exceed that amount. When such employee works only part of 
the time, the total time is divided into two parts on the basis of 
48 hours to the week. The hours worked, if less than 48 during the 
week, are considered as one part and figured as above stated, and 
the rest of the 48 hours are heuria and paid as idle lay-off time at 
the 60 and 80 per cent rates. If the employee works outside more 
than 48 hours p tee et the week, then the wages for the time in excess 
of 48 hours belong to the employee and are not counted either as an 
offset to the money due him from the unemployment fund or as a 
basis for the 10 per cent incentive or reward. 

Employees who are laid off for over six days at a time are required 
to report to the company once a week in regard to their effort toward 
securing an outside job. Should an employee of the company accept 
a permanent job outside, his compensation from the fund, of course, 
ceases. Whenever an employee has held a job outside for six days or 
more, the unemployment fund committee may decide whether or not 
the company is warranted in continuing payments, and if so, at what 
rates. Any employee who makes a false statement with regard to the 
status of his outside employment forfeits his right to reemployment 
and to receive further benefits from the fund. 





‘Dependents are defined as follows: ‘“‘ Employees who have living with them children of their own under 
16 years of age, wives, or husbands, none of whom are regularly employed for pay, shall be considered as 
having dependents. Any other employee may be considered as having a dependent, provided he (or she) 
can show that at least one other person besides himself (or herself) is dependent upon him (or her) for her 
(or his) sole means of support. Likewise, in any family or group of people living together as one family, 
where two or more people are solely dependent upon two or more wher people and where the number of 
Wage earners is not in excess of the number of dependents, any person who habitually contributes to the 
lamily fund the equivalent of the support of at least one other person besides himself (or herself) may be 
classed as having a dependent. Thus, if two brothers support two parents and themselves out of a com- 
mon fund, each brother is entitled to all the privileges he would have ifone brother supported the mother 
and the other the father. When two or more members of the family, who are jointly responsible for the 
support of one other person besides themse! ves, are laid off at the same time, then the last one laid off, or 
if more than one are laid off at the same time, the one who would be paid the most, may be classed as hav- 
ing a dependent. The unemployment fund committee shall decide all doubtful cases and arbitrate all dis- 
putes arising under this rule which can not be settled through the regular channels. All statements of 
the employees in regard to dependents shall be in writing and signed by the employees. Any employee 
who makes a false statement of fact in regard to dependency shall (1) return to the fund all moneys ac- 
quired under false poy and to which he (or she) was not entitled or in default thereof shall forfeit 

is (or her) job, and (2) forfeit the right to receive any compensation from the fund for a period of three 
years dating from the time of the false statement.’ 
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Transfers unthin the plant.—Employees who are transferred t 
work within the plant are paid their full hourly wage if they ar. 
workers and 90 per cent of the preceding six weeks’ average, i! 
workers. Preference in transfers or lay-offs is given to em) 


longest in the service of the company, i. e., employees longest |; 


service are transferred or laid off last. If the primary mo‘ 
transferring an employee from one department to another is to 
his service with the company for the benefit of the latter, the | 
considered part of operating expenses and is not charged agai: 
unemployment fund. If the transfer is made merely to avoid 

ployment, the employee’s earnings on the new job are cha: 

operating expenses and the difference between the earnings 

guaranteed wage is made up from the unemployment fund. 

much as employees without dependents have the most to ¢ 
transfers as compared with lay-ofls, it is important to avoid di: 
nation, and all cases where there might be grounds for preju: 
favoritism are therefore decided by drawing lots. 

After an employee has been paid from the unemployment fu 
the basis stated above for 30 consecutive days, the unemplo 
fund committee may review the case and decide whether | 
further payments on this basis are warranted. 


Full-time rate not guaranteed.—I\t will be noted that the fund (ov 


not guarantee the regular wage rate. It was felt that at least : 
the experimental stage the burden of employment should be + 
jointly by the employer and employee and the fund used as 


ssible in relieving the more acute distress from unemployin 


+ 


urthermore, this coinsurance feature has a healthy ac 
effect upon the worker in that it does not deprive the individual 
responsibility as to his own financial security. 

Discharges. Phe company retains the right, if it deems 


discharge on certain grounds, but discharge because of shorti. 
work is regarded as a last resort and to be utilized only when 
Discharges may 


shortage can not be considered temporary. 
made, without notice, for misconduct or violation of imp 
factory rules. 
Discharges may be made for inefficiency, general unreliability, 
attendance, etc., upon one week’s notice or pay in lieu thereof. 
cost is charged to operating expenses. In doubtful cases, 


inefficiency can not clearly be shown, two weeks’ notice or two w: 


pay is allowed, the second week’s pay being a charge agains 


unemployment fund. Such discharges are made, if possible, durin: 
rous times. [Employees may be discharged for lack of wo: 

sks a distinction between disc! 
and lay-off. If, when an employee is discharged, it is not export 
that he will be reemployed at any time, his case would not fall uv 
He would be given tw 
’ notice or two weeks’ pay, and the cost thereof woul! !: 


pros 
in which case it is necessary to m 


the provisions of the unemployment fund. 
wee 


Jit CA. 


Such cases do not come under the unemployment {11 
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charged against the operating expenses of the company. Employee 
who, when they were employed were promised only temporary Worf 
are discharged when the volume of work fails without expense to (th), 
unemployment fund. On the other hand, if an employee is laid olf 










even though for es of time, when, on account of hisexperies"f) 1 
and skill it is expected he will be pec when business is better, \—} —— 
would receive unemployment pay according to the terms of the pi... fF) 5°" 
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Control of the fund.—The administration of the fund is in the hands 
of an unemployment fund committee of four persons, appointed 
annually, and upon which management and employees have equal 
me aPC. The custody and investment of the fund, however, 

;in the hands of three trustees, appointed annually by the directors of 
Ff e company. The committee has full power to use the fund as the 
rules provide, with such modifications or new principles as are decided 
upon by the works council and the man: wement jointly. The func- 
tions of this cormmittee include also the study and recommendation of 
met shod of preventing and relieving unemployment. It is further 

authorize ‘d to investigate the conditions which have led to une mploy- 
nent and to recommend to the general works committee and the 
management steps to prevent its continuance. It may recommend 
the substitution of tr: aining and education of employees for actual 
uwenployment. Annual reports on the use of the fund are required. 

{mendments.—The plan may be altered at any time by joint agree- 
i> of the management and the works committee. The rates of 
compensation are changed automatically whenever the fund falls be- 
low $50,000, or whenever the disbursements during any 12-month 
period exceed that sum. Likewise the entire plan would be sus- 
sale should any government under which the company is working 
pass a law relating to unemployment insurance. Should the fund 
fall below $50,000 payments would automatically cease. No rules 
have been worked out for the operation of the plan under such a 
contingency, but it is the duty of the unemployment fund committee 
to keep in touch with the condition of the fund and allow sufficient 
time for new recommendations, should that danger point be reached. 

Cost of operation.—S 1916 the fund has accumulated approxi- 
mately $150,000. Benefits were first paid in 1920. During the four 
years, 1920 to 1923 (November), about $2,800 was paid out of the 
lund for lay-offs, transfers, etc. This sum is less than one-half of one 
week’s average pay roll. 

The per capita cost of the plan in the year of greatest depression 
of the industry, 1921, was about $8. For the year 1923 (11 months), 
the average cost was 37 cents per worker. At no time has the cost 
of the plan equaled 0.1 per cent of the pay roll. Following is a sum- 




















poor 
"his mary of available data showing the status of the fund and the cost of 
lal 
rhea operation of the plan during the years the plan has been in operation. 
eks There were no data for the number of claims for benefits each year. 
th 
‘He Taste 1.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ELIGIBLE FOR BENEFITS, TOTAL 
¢ EXPENDITURES FOR ALL BENEFITS, AND AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER EM- 
PLOYEE. 
LOK 
hd A verage 
utd number ; | b wnenl or. | Average 
nde ofem- | Torn Pay | Total | QVaitsple | penditures | ebendi- 
Period ending— ployees oe days i i 3) | ture per 
two tligible | cligible | shcent.t | for forall | “em- 
a . employees. benefits. benefits. 
he fer | ployee 
¥ benefits. | 
Vee a | -: 2 wee ee —~*. 
ork, eee... Sei ta OL TLL dss. 2, 776 | $3, 335, 966 (2) sor 237.18 | $2, 469. 77 $0. 89 
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ae nigga Goes net include transfers, ete., the cost of which is included in total expenditures for all benefits, 
No data. 
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The successful operation of this plan and its low cost are due jot 
only to the carefully worked-out and detailed plan of operation, }yy; 
in larger part to the careful employment policy of the company «pq 
the methods of regularization of employment which have been carp. 
fully devised and applied. Seasonal employment has been Jo ko, 
upon as a factor largely controllable, and numerous ways of meeting 
the situation have been adopted. Cyclical unemployment has })eep 
slanned for and met intelligently, and its unfortunate results have 

een mitigated to some degree. 

Methods of regularizing employment.—The unemployment fun 
may be used to provide extra work within the plant in making up 
goods for stock. It was found that upon a large class of goods it was 
cheaper to manufacture stock and store for long periods than to pay 
unemployment relief for idleness. This class is determined by the 


ov 


ratio of labor to total cost. So this committee may set aside a part 
of its unemployment relief fund as a special depression insurance 
fund, to be used under appropriate rules to finance the making fo, 
stock of larger quantities of certain staples than could be made with. 
out the help of the fund. 

Seasonal unemployment.—Seasonal unemployment in this plant is 
considered to be largely controllable by the er hay and by bucdget- 
ing unemployment relief in the manner described above and working 


with its employees in testing out relief methods, the company i 
endeavoring to discover the principles which control the fel 
Although the plan is still in the experimental stage, tangible results 
have been secured in the control of seasonal employment by ‘he 
application of six principles. These principles and the manner of 
their application are outlined by the company as follows: 


1. Reduction of seasonal orders by getting customers to order at least a iini- 
mum amount well in advance of the season. 

This has been accmplished partly by merely asking for the business, part|y !) 
persuasive salesmanship, partly by promising a greater security as to delivery, 
and sometimes by reducing prices to ‘‘buy-early’’ customers. For exaniple, 
originally, box production was exceedingly seasonal. Orders would not come in 
in any large numbers until late in the summer, and then there would be a pai fill 
rush of work until Christmas. As a result of our modified sales policies, how 
we now secure a considerable number of our holiday orders in January, and cven 
get a fairly large proportion of orders for Christmas delivery in November and 
D« cember of the preceding year. Similar results have veen accomplished in the 
crépe line. 

2. The increase of the proportion of nonseasonal orders with a long delivery 
time. 

These orders were either “hold order,’’ not to be delivered until a certain ‘ate, 
or orders to be delivered when ready. ‘This increase is brought about by the 
same methods of selling that proved effective in securing the transfer of the -ca- 
sonal orders to the next seasonal period as outlined in (1) above. 

3. The planning of all holiday and other stock items more than a year i! 
advance. 

The general method is as follows: Over a year in advance a detailed statement 
of just what holiday and other stock items are wanted is placed with our ware- 
housing department. The warehousing department works out a minimum 
monthly schedule, based on the distribution of the last year’s sales. Except 
that P phe eras 7 must be kept up to this minimum, the producing department 
can distribute it as seems best. . 

4. The planning of interdepartmental needs well in advance. Thus the or«ers 
of our gummed label department for boxes are placed at the beginning of the 
year. 

By the means suggested in the foregoing principles, we have converte: 
possible seasonal and time-limited orders into articles on which we have ong 
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delivery time, and can thus produce according to a schedule based on production 
rather than delivery needs. It would, however, probably be impossible to realize 
benefits as fully as at the present time if we were in a trade characterized by 
sharp style variations; but even under such conditions it is probabie that some 
benefits should be received. 

5. The building up of ‘“‘ out-of-season’’ items and the varying of our lines so as 
to balance one demand against another. 

For example, we are developing new box items of a sort that are not used for 
holiday purposes, so that we can make and sell them for delivery at times when 
the holiday work is light. Items, too, that are securely staple in nature can 
safely be made at any time for stock. It is our policy to increase up to the 
point of a healthful adjustment the number of such items. Measures of this 
type are attempts to builc. the normal business of a concern up toward the peak 
level of the busy season. They aim not at removing the peaks, but at filling up 
the hollows. They constitute a healthy, leveling-up process, which achieves 
a positive increase of the total output, at the same time that it decreases the 
fluctuations. 

6. The distribution of these long-time orders and out-of-season staple items 
in such a way as to fill up periods when the work on quick delivery items is small 
so as to bring a more uniform flow of work. 

This is really not so much a separate principle as a further step in the achieve- 
ment of the benefits made possible through the principles already suggested. 
Besides these methods of decreasing the pressure of seasonal demands, and evening 
out the inequalities, we can meet seasonal employment by conforming ourselves 
somewhat to it. We can balance the decrease in work of one department against 
the surplus of another. We can transfer operatives not needed in one line to 
another where there is work on hand. In doing so, we made it a rule to transfer 
our operatives to the same off-season work each time, so that they will develop 
proficiency in these off-season trades. We can go a step further; we can plan 
to adjust the work of one department so as to use to advantage the unemployed 
operatives of another department. An illustration of this is found in the sample 
work of one of our departments. This requires little special training, and can 
be handled well by the box makers in their dullseason. Asa matter of deliberate 
policy, this work is always saved up for December and January, when the slack 
season of the box makers is at hand. These methods often work incidentally 
to our advantage in other ways besides those which led to their adoption. They 
tend toward producing a more versatile operating force, from whose numbers 
emergency transfers may at other times be more easily made. They also afford 
the workers a respite from occupational monotony. * * * 

As a still further measure, we have even arranged to transfer operatives to 
outside industries. This course of action we resort to only in extreme cases. 
It has the disadvantage of relaxing the bond of connection between the employee 
and our company; but it has been found to preserve a certain relation of con- 
siderable advantage over complete disc.u.arge, or incurring the risk that employees 
whom we might wish later to take on again might be led to obtain other con- 
tinuous employment during the period while we were unable to furnish them 
work. 


Cyclical unemployment.—The methods of meeting the business 
depression worked out by this company are described by a member 
of the company, as follows: 4 


In prosperous periods we must prepare for depression. In our company we 
have drawn many curves of our past experiences and we pay close attention to 
the economic bureaus which give curves condensing the vital statistics of the 
present situation. In this way we were able to make the estimates, very simply 
and without any particular genius, that allowed us in January, 1920, when 
everything was overselling 60 per cent, to make adequate preparation for the 
depression which struck us in November. It was not difficult, because we had 
men in our research department whose duties were to study, watch closely, 
and figure where we were in the business cycle. 

We study the cycle with reference to the work of several of our departments. 
This does not mean that we always get it right. We do not know exactly when 
changes are coming and do not much care within a few months. Of the great 
group of commodities which constitute more than half our purchases we buy to 





‘ Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. V. 100, March, 1922, p. 103. 
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have smaller quantities on hand when prices are well above a normal ling 

purchase a larger stock of standards when the price of any commodity is 

its normal line. During war times the normal lines go to pieces, but war 
are exceptional. Most of the time those lines are fairly easy to dete: 
When prices go much above that line, we buy from hand to mouth; when | 
we buy more generously. We can not help winning in the fong run o: 
policy. Our advertising is managed on a similar basis. The advertising a 
priations are made on a five-year basis and the manager is supposed to r 
his advertising appropriation in good times and blow himself in hard | 
This is the principle applied in every department of our organization. 


Unemployment Sinking Funds in Two Textile-Finishing Establishment 


HE unemployment insurance plan in effect in two textile finis! 

plants is a part of a general partnership plan which pro, 

life insurance, health benefits, accident insurance, and profit sha 
By the unemployment feature of the plan two sinking funds , 
provided, designed to make the wages of both capital and |: 
constant. At the end of each year the board of directors of 
company sets aside from the net profits of the company, if an 
sum sufficient to raise the sinking fund for yin. os minimum \ 
to an amount equal to 6 per cent on the invested capital. This w 
amount to about $85,000. After this is accomplished, a further + 


to the amount of $85,000, is set aside to establish a sinking fund | 
be drawn upon by labor when the company is unable to furiis| 


employment. Both funds are to be raised before the division of | 
ora and both bear interest at 6 per cent. Interest on lal 
und may be used, in the discretion of the board of operatives, 


sick benefits, ete. Interest on capital’s sinking fund is at the dispo- 


sition of the board of directors. 
From labor’s sinking fund, known as the unemployment guara: 


fund, each operative who has been on the regular pay roll of il 
company for 12 consecutive months receives half pay for all time 


lost due to employment for less than 48 hours a week, not inclu 


overtime. These payments are continued until the fund drop 
below $50,000 or a agate similarly proportionate to the pay ru! 
0 


when half time is paid for all time lost under 35 hours per week. 


At least 24 hours’ pay per week is guaranteed until the fu: 
is exhausted. In weeks im which holidays oceur the 48-hour imi 


is reduced by the number of hours lost by such holiday—the 35-h 
limit is not affected. Six holidays are counted. The period dw 
which benefits may be drawn is limited only by the fund. 


The plan provides that at the end of the year the amount in exc: 
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of $85,000 in the employee’s sinking fund is to be distributed «- 


profits to officers and employees of the company, it being underst:) 
that the $85,000 bears a ratio to the pay roll and may be increa-« 


or decreased accordingly. 


An operative forfeits his share of the fund if he is discharged ‘11 


crime or neglect of duty (provision is made for appeals from <-- 


charges), or if he leaves without giving one week’s notice or wit! 


out satisfactory agreement with his foreman. 
The operation of the fund is under the jurisdiction of the board 


management made up of 12 members, 6 of whom are elected annua |) 


by the board of directors and 6, representing the operatives, selec: 
by the board of operatives from among their number. 
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Certaim important changes were found necessary in the plan. The 
riginal scheme fixed the maximum to be retained in the sinking 
und at $60,000 and provided that all employees who had been em- 
joyed for two consecutive months during the year might benefit. 
1922 the maximum amount to be retained in the fund was in- 
creased to $85,000 and employment by the company for 12 months 
before participation was made a requirement. The financial stability 
of the company demanded also that a change be made in the method 
of setting aside the fund. The plan originally provided that the 
board of directors should set aside 15 per cent of the net profits of 
the company, whenever such an amount should be determined, as 
an employee sinking fund, and a similar amount should be set aside 
as a fund to guarantee capital its minimum return, 6 per cent, during 
periods when it was not earned. The revised plan peasnces that the 
sinking fund for capital’s minimum wage is to be built up to 6 per 
cent on its investment (this would call for about $85,000) before the 
employment guaranty fund is set aside. The latter fund is set aside, 
however, before any division of profits. 

Because of the short period during which the plan has operated 
the fundamental changes made in it, and the period of depression 
and reorganization of the companies through which it has functioned, 
detailed statistics of this plan are not very significant. 

Since the fund is made up of surplus earnings, obviously the fund 
is not increased when there are no earnings. Unemployment during 
the slump following the peak years of 1919 and 1920 was more 
severe than ever before in the experience of the companies. Since 
they sell service, not merchandise, these companies are able to control 
only to a very limited extent the question of regularization, i. e., 
of operating or not operating. 

In one plant the ad available for benefits at the beginning of 
1920, when payment of benefits began, was approximately $107,400. 
Three years of depression followed. During the first year of opera- 
tion about 7 per cent of the total annual pay roll was distributed in 
benefits. By June, 1923, the fund was pot pda 

In the other plant the plan has been somewhat more successful. 
Payments of about 24 per cent of the total annual pay roll were made 
during the first year of its operation, between 400 and 500 opera- 
tives sharing in the distribution and receiving an average of about 
$35 each. Two per cent of the total pay roll was paid out in 1921, 
approximately 2.4 per cent in 1922, and about 0.9 per cent in 1923. 
There was probably as much unemployment in 1923 as in the pre- 
vious years, but because of the sliding scale upon which the fund 
operates, the actual drafts upon it were not so heavy. 


be 


Unemployment Compensation for Discharged Employees. 


NOVEL plan of compensation during unemployment resulting 
from dismissal for any cause was recently adopted by an im- 
portant railroad company operating about 900 miles of road and 
employing approximately 14,000 workers. The scheme is a feature 
of a comprehensive group-insurance plan, based upon a contract be- 
tween the company and a commercial insurance carrier, which be- 
came effective on January 1, 1922. 
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The insurance plan of this company is based on the idea that thor. 
are five major hazards against which the employee and his family 
should be protected if he is to reach his highest efficiency. They ar¢ 
accident, sickness, superannuation, unemployment, and death. © T}. 
insurance plan now furnishes some sort of protection against al! 0; 
these contingencies. 

The company insures at its own expense, for a sum of $500, ‘hp 
lives of all employees who have spent two or more years in the ep- 
tinuous service of the company. The company likewise bears pari 
of the cost of such additional life, accident, or sickness insurance 9. 
the employees wish to take out in groups, thereby lowering the cos 
to the individual. é 

The provision for unemployment compensation applies to em- 
eee with 24 months or more of continuous service who subserihy 

or and continue to carry at least two of the three forms of cvp- 
tributing insurance to which they are eligible. Such employees ar 
automatically insured at the company’s expense against unemp]lvy- 
ment resulting from dismissal for any cause, in the amount of j 
per week for a period not to exceed six weeks or for so much of that 
time as the employee is unable to find employment. Employees 
whose average annual compensation for the preceding two calendar 
years of service has not been more than $1,000 are paid $10 per week 
for the same period. The plan does not cover lay-offs. 

The risk involved was determined by a careful analysis of the com- 
pany’s turnover records over a period of 10 years, the data indicating 
that after two years of service comparatively few men were (is- 
charged for cause. Although the company assumes all charges under 
this plan, employees may be said to bear a part of the cost of protec 
tion against unemployment in that they are required to subscribe to 
two forms of contributory insurance in order to benefit by it. ‘Ili 
cost per employee is small, however, the amount depending upon 
the amounts and kinds of insurance to which he subscribes. ‘Ihe 
minimum cost per month is 84 cents. This amount covers accident 
insurance and life insurance to the amount of $500.° 

In the event of claims under the unemployment insurance the 11- 
dividual employee presents the facts to his former immediate <u- 
perior and fills in a form giving information as to insurance carried 
while employed by the company, length of service, cause for leaying 
the service, efforts to obtain employment and results thereof, wiicl 
is then analyzed by the head of the department in which the worker 
was employed, and if the facts are as stated the form, together wit) 
his recommendations, is forwarded to the assistant to the general 
manager for personnel. 

Of the approximately 14,000 employees in the service of the com- 
pany, about 10,600 have been in service over two years and «re 
eligible for unemployment insurance. Over 75 per cent of all classes 
subscribe for some form of insurance under the plan. Since tlie 
employees longer in the service have in practically all cases sub- 
scribed to insurance, it is probable that practically all of the 10,600 
are eligible for the Fa tas EE insurance. 


1 
1.) 





5 The cost per month of sick insurance is $1.26, of accident insurance, 24 cents. The cost of $500 !ife 
insurance (in addition to a $500 policy furnished by the company) is 60 cents per month. Life insur.:¢ 
may be taken out to the amount of the employee's salary to a maximum of $5,000. The cost of this mx 
mum policy is $3 per month. Monthly cost for life insurance varies, therefore, from 60 cents to $3. 
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During the 15-month period, April 1, 1922 to June 30, 1923, 17 
claims for unemployment insurance benefits were grante ‘d, or 1.1 per 
month, with a total cost to the company of $1,332.86. Fifteen of 
the 17 claims were for the maximum period of 6 weeks. The follow- 
ing table shows the occupation of the beneficiary, period of service, 


cause of dismissal, period for which benefits were c ‘laimed and granted, 


together with the weekly and total benefits paid in each case: 


TABLE 2-—-PERIOD OF SERVICE, CAUSE OF DISMISSAL, AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS CLAIMED BY AND GRANTED TO DISCHARGED EMPLOYEES OF A 
,\ILROAD COMPANY, APRIL 1, 1922, TO JUNE 30, 1923, BY OCCUPATION. 


|Period for) Week- ., 





‘ r | tal 
' ; , ent Period for which | which ly — 
ens on if carvie (ause f < SS . ; | . ¢ - 
Occupation. Period of service iuse of dismissal. benefit claimed. | benefit | bene- | ®°™ 
. ts 
granted. | fits 
1S oscandes ..-| July 17, 1919 Neglect of duty 6 weeks_._.._... 6 weeks. $15. 00 £90. 0 
May 13, 1922. | 
Chepk .. c ccid de Seeese June 25, 1917 - | Misuse of company’s - ee es ee we 15. 00 90. 00 
Sept. 27, 1922. funds 
wittbieines | 1918 Oct. 8, 19: 22. | Dishonesty y ME cit tiimialc teat eee | €&e 
ccibtaiawest Sele, ot, aaa | Jae ent without per- Oct. 24, 1922- |__.do _ 10.00 60. 00 
Oct. 24, 1922. mission Nov. 21, 1922 
| a aoe May 22, 1916 Making false state- Oct. 17, 1922- |__.do 10. 00 60. 00 
Oct. 17, 1922. ment. Nov. 27, 1922. | 
Cle eis Apr. 20, 1916- | Refused to obey in- | July 7, 1922 do__- 15. 00 90. 00 
July 6, 1922. structions. tug. 17, 1922 
g watchman) 1914-July 7, 1922 | Neglect of duty. | July 7, 1922- do 15. 00 G9, 00 
| Aug. 17, 1922 
ae | Feb. 25, 1918 | Insubordination July 4, 1922 do 15. 00 10. 00 
July 4, 1922. Aug. 4, 1922. 
nary engineer | June, 1903-Oct. Unsatisfactory service} Nov. 1, 1922- | 4% weeks) 15. 00 72. 86 
31, 1922. | Dee. 4, 1922. 
sweats: J....ias eee” RON bc ck. c- | Feb. 1, 1922- | 6 weeks 15. 00 90. 00 
Feb. 1, 1923. | Mar. 14, 1923. 
| OE TS May 3, 1911 Insubordination Oct. 17, 1922- | 2 week . 00 30. OF 
| Oct. 17, 1922. Oct. 30, 1922. | 
ler’s appren- | Aug., 1915-Jan. Refusal to obey orders| Jan. 4, 1923- | 6 weeks | 10. 00 60. 00 
4 ” } ¥ 99? 
|} 4, 1923 Feb. 14, 1923 
eae | Oct. 17, 1918 | Selling intoxicants | Jan. 4, 1923 do 15. 00 1), Of 
| Jan. 3, 1923. | while on duty Feb. 14, 1923. 
gage agent___..- Dec ] 1908- | Ins ubordination. ..-../ Jan. 2, 1923- | dc ow 0. 00 
Jan. 22, 1923. | Mar. 5, 1923 
lrainman_.........| Dec., 1917-Dec. Violation of rule G- Dec. 13, 1922- |_..do_-- 15. 00 40. 00 
3, 1922. | Jan. 25, 192 
elper........| Sept., 1918-Jan. | Selling intoxicants | Jan. 4, 1923- |__.do_.... 15.00 00. 00 
3, 1923. while on duty. Feb. 14, 1923. 
St 9 ee ee 1887-Feb.15,1923.| Unsatisfactory service| Feb. 16, 1923- do... 15. 00 40. 00 


One of the most frequent sources of irritation among discharged 
workers is the feeling of resentment, justified or not, against the 
foremen under whom they worked. The payment to a discharged 
worker amounts to a penalty on the company if a foreman discharges 
It was considered, therefore, that 
the responsibility of the company in assuming at least partial support 
if the employee had to bunt for a new job would deter the foreman 
from making unreasonable discharges, and that an employee, realiz- 
ing this fact, would be less inclined to magnify into abuse personal 
incidents between himself and the foreman, which otherwise he 
might consider as a personal injury. The figures for claims seem to 
bear out this theory. 

Preliminary effects of this insurance which have been noted by 
the company are as follows: 


. Greater care has been exercised in the investigation of cases of employees 


wens dismissal has taken place. 
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2. It has had a stabilizing effect upon the organization, because 
necessity of being in the service at least two years before becoming elig 
unemployment insurance, and the knowledge on the part of the emplo, 
if he has the misfortune to be dismissed after that period those depende: 
him will have a measure of protection until he can normally secure em)! 
elsewhere. 

3. It has resulted in subscriptions to other forms of insurance under t 
as an employee’s eligibility for unemployment insurance is depende: 
subscription to at least two of the three forms of :asurance. 


Employment Guaranty in a Cloth Hat and Cap Factory. 


UNIQUE plan guaranteeing payment for 48 weeks’ emplo 
each year became effective on October 22, 1923, in the p! 
a middle-western firm manufacturing cloth hats and caps. 

If the factory is in operation 48 weeks or more, the op: 
receives only his regular wages, but if the factory operate 
47 weeks, the employee will receive 1 per cent of his yearly ea 
in addition to his regular wages. If the factory is in operatic: 
46 weeks, the employee will receive 2 per cent additional: 
operates 45 weeks, he will receive 3 per cent additional, anc 
operates but 44 weeks he will receive 4 per cent additiona! 
case the factory is in operation 43 weeks or less each operativ: 
receive in addition 5 per cent of his year’s earnings. 

A sum equal to 5 per cent of the pay roll each week is given |) 
firm to the union to be kept until the number of weeks of em) 
ment for the ensuing year is determined. The entire amo: 


returned to the firm in case 48 weeks’ work is provided, 4 per cent 


is returned if 47 weeks’ work are given, and so on. ® 

There is a guaranty of production in this shop. 

When the guaranty-of-employment plan went into effec 
union agreed to a gradual reduction of the number of emp! 
from the then existing force of 84 to about 65, during the peri 
one year. 
not conditionaél upon this reduction in force, however. 


Full-Time Work in a Paper Manufacturing Plant. 


INCE 1921 an eastern company manufacturing fine writing | 
has, by guaranteeing full-time work to those of its emp! 
who have completed five years or more of continuous and satisf«, 
service, attempted to remove the hazard of unemployment from 

employees. 

employee who has completed such a term of continuous, 
factory service, may, upon application, be transferred from the 
roll to the company’s salary roll at an agreed salary. 
must be approved by the foreman and manager of the departme: 


. after recommendation of two salaried wo: \« 


which he is bint 
previously enrolled, before being accepted by the company. Asa! 
eed upon for a period of four weeks, payable weekly. Adjust: 


of his pay, which is subject to changes under any conditions affe' 
a general adjustment of wages, is made every four weeks on the |) 


of the operation for that period of time, with any overtime h: 
received during that period offsetting a like amount of time \ 





_ € This plan has since been adopted by a second firm in the same city, and negotiations are in | 
with other firms looking toward its adoption. 
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he might not have been employed. If, by reason of the plant not 
being in operation, the hours worked are not sufficient at the regular 
age to equal or exceed the amount of the salary, he is paid the 
salary for the period, the company making up the difference. In 
case the plant is shut down on a regular working-day, he is expected 
to report for duty unless specifically excused from so doing by the 
foreman or production manager, and it is understood that he will 
do such work, other than that on which he is regularly employed, as 
may be mutually agreed upon by him and the foreman or production 
manager. Compensation for loss of time due to legal holidays is not 
covered. 

The company aims to furnish full-time work, not merely full-time 
wages. _ If full-time wages are guaranteed, it is the belief that there 
is danger of the employee feeling that he is protected through some 
sort of gift or charity. The company therefore furnishes work when- 
ever possible, so that when the employee receives his wages he may 
feel that he has earned them. It is also made plain to him that to 
cover the expense of paying his wages for a day or two now and then 
when no work is furnished he must expect to produce sufficiently 
when he is working to cover this extra expense. 

Employees wishing to benefit by this plan enter into an agreement 
with the company to this effect. This agreement in no way binds 
the employee to remain in the employ of the company, and should 
the worker leave at any time, the agreement immediately becomes 
void, except that he agrees that thereafter he will m no way interfere, 
directly or indirectly, with the business of the company. ‘The com- 
‘pany reserves the right to terminate this agreement under any con- 
ditions which in the opinion of the company make it powerless to 
continue it. ‘It is not the imtention a the company to exercise 
this right except in cases of serious fire or other calamity, or conditions 
beyond our control. Under any such conditions the matter will be 
fully diseussed with you and termination of the agreement will not 
become effective except after four weeks’ notice so long as you remain 
at work in the employ of the company.” 

Slack periods in this industry are due to cyclical rather than sea- 
sonal depressions for the most part, although there is some seasonal 
fluctuation, the peaks usually coming in the spring and autumn. 
The company operates 24 hours per day when it operates at all, and 
this continuous strain on machinery, equipment, and working space 
makes possible considerable employment, when the machines are not 
operating, by way of cleaning up, repairing, etc. Such work, which 
is not urgent, is left until a period of unemployment, when it can be 
done by those under full-time agreement rather than by hiring a 
larger force when the plant is in operation. Other management 
methods which have tended toward regularization of employment 
in this: plant include sales coordination, adequate storage facilities, 
and the close cooperation of distributing agents. 

The following data shows the cost of the operation of this plan 
since its inception in 1921. Column 3 shows the amount of wages 
paid to the employees who are guaranteed full time, covering the 
work they do on their regular jobs with the plant in operation. 
Column 4 shows the amount of wages paid to these same workers 
for doing work other than their own, when their particular job 
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has not been in operation. Column 5 shows the amount: paid, 7! 
































the same group for the time when they have been excused {roy ular’ 
reporting at the mill, covering such number of hours as were nf plan 
canceled by overtime hours in the settlement at the end of every 1 
four weeks. ‘Biles i 
TABLE 3.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, NUMBER TAKING ADVANTA(‘f 9) “ 
GUARANTEED SALARY PLAN, AND TOTAL WAGES FOR REGULAR WORK, (tips 

WORK, AND FOR TIME EXCUSED. “Te the | 
a <== a SSUISeR TSS gene! 
\\ 
Number Total | over 

of em- wages for | ; 
Average | ployees Total other work; w for susp 
number | at end of| wages for | when de- t ey. tend 
Year ofem- | year tak- regular partment Cl he nlove 
; ployees. | ing ad- work, or plant is | ca , en. 
vantage | not in op- | suspt 
‘ of plan. | eration. | pend 
fe 3 ar 3 4 5 In 
| upeé 
~ 1 | J : 
Sg a PPE oS TPR gee a | 501 139 |$161, 899. 44 | $34,190.19 | 82. og ME dism 

GL oe elie eee tee Ln b.. | 566 152 | 231, 753.44| 3,330 26 | “8 

EL a Re ey eS Te ee eee eS 619 186 | 302,201.60 | 4,482 46 | GYR, 6 T 
a , FS . : te a¢° Ae Its ] 
It will be noted that in 1923 the number of employees covered by I ynw 
this guaranty is nearly one-third of the total number of employees J who 


The total pay roll for the entire plant in 1923 was $875,000. The 
company estimates that the total cost of the guaranty feature of the 

lan during that year was about 0.5 per cent of the total pay roll 

his percentage is figured on the basis of the wages paid for time wher 
no work was furnished, as noted in column 5, and takes cogniz:jice 
of the fact that work furnished, other than the regular job of the ima 
employed upon it, could in some cases have been done, under the 
usual methods of operation, by a cheaper grade of labor. Some 
portion of the amount shown in column 4 is therefore added to the 
cost of guaranty. 

Employment by this company is contingent upon the signing of a 


indi 
pect 


individual contract stating the wage; that the working hours and rules T 
as to overtime established by the company are satisfactory to the k 
applicant; and that “any change made by the company in arrange J pjo, 
ment. of hours, increase of wages, promotions or transfers to other J }y’ 
departments, shall not be deemed a waiver of the contract in othe I ta) 
respects.’’ The applicant agrees faithfully to observe all rules ol J for 
the company and to maintain the open-shop conditions of employ FB yea 
ment. sha 

On the back of the employment application card is printed tle J to | 
following declaration of principles governing the employment reli Fem 
tions in the plant: of 1 

Neutral territory—This factory is neutral territory from which all faction J am 
differences are excluded. All the employees are expected to work togetiicr J are 
harmony side by side for the success of the business and the well-being of «!! ‘le HH ot | 
mpcrers- ae i , , "a fon 

nion recognition.—The company recognizes the right of its employees to joll 

any craft or trade union they may wish to be affiliated with, and the favt, i! aft 


known, of a person belonging to a union will in no way militate against sucl 
person when seeking employment. 

Collective bargaining.—If an employee wishes to deal with the company throug! 
some one chosen to act for him, his desire will be respected, whether suc 4 
representative be an officer or agent of his union or merely a fellow work mal 
speaking in the interest of his fellow employees. 
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uid The question of discharge, always a troublesome one and partic- 
from ularly so under a system of employment guaranty, is governed mm the 

'e not fm plants as follows: 

——_ Discharges.— Where an employee has given five years of continuous service to 


the company he shall not be discharged without the case being first submitted 
to the general superintendent or manager. 

Where, in the opinion of the foreman, an emplovee has neglected his duty, 
the employee may be suspended, without pay, pending investigation by the 
general superintendent or manager. 

Where the charge is incompetency and the foreman despairs of the employee 
ever being able to do the particular work he is on, then the employee may be 
suspended from the particular job he is on until such time as the general superin- 
tendent or manager or employment bureau has decided whether or not the em- 
ployee can be placed in some other work better suited to his capabilities. While 
suspended for incompetency the employee shall remain on the company’s pay roll 
pending decision as above. 

' In eases of suspension, the employee shall appear in person before the general 
superintendent or manager in his own behalf. 

= For infringement of rules or insubordination, an employee may be summarily 
dismissed regardless of the length of service. 


The company has found this plan to work very satisfactorily in 
its plants, but feels that the same arrangement might of necessity be 


ed by fi unwise for another concern or another industry. ‘“ We believe this 
‘vee. whole question must be handled somewhat differently in different 
‘The fi industries and different plants, with due regard for local conditions, 
1 : peculiarities and needs, if it is to be handled soundly.”’ 
rou. 


Guaranteed Employment. 


FFECTIVE August 1, 1923, a large soap manufacturing concern 
guaranteed to 5,500 employees in its four largest plants, and in 
offices located in 26 cities of the United States and Canada, full pay- 
ment for not less than 48 weeks of employment in each calendar year 
less only time lost by reason of the customary holiday closings, or 
through fire, flood, or strike or other extreme emergency. 

The guaranty is subject to three provisions: 

First. In order to benefit by the employment guaranty the em- 
ployee must be a participant in the company’s profit-sharing plan, 
by which it is provided that any employee, except salesmen and 
traveling representatives, who has been in the employ of the company 
for not less than six months and who is earning less than $2,000 a 
year may purchase at the market value the nearest number of full 
shares of the common stock of the company the total cost of which 
to him equals or exceeds the amount of his annual earnings. The 
employee pays the company in cash each year after the purchase 
of the pi until it is fully paid for, not less than 5 per cent of the 
amount of his annual wages. (Quarterly profit-sharing dividends 
are paid by the company on the amount of the employee’s wages 
at the rate of 10 per cent for first year of participation, 11 per cent 
for the second year, ete., the rate increasing 1 per cent a year until 
after the eleventh year, when it remains stationary at 20 per cent. 
Tramtetaly 70 per cent of the employees have availed themselves 
ol this opportunity. 
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Second. The company reserves the right under this guaran: + ;, 
transfer an employee to work other than that at which he is reg) | .,;|, 
employed. The original rule provided that the employee be con) yoy. 
sated for such work at his regular wage rate. New regulations © ),.. 
tive May 1, 1924, limit the full-wage guarantee to temporary tran-!e;, 


| 
' 
and 


1. If the transfer is the result of a full or partial shutdown, or a ten 
cessation of work in the department in which he is regularly employed 
emergeney in the department to which he is transferred, it shall be r 
as temporary, and the employee shall receive, during such period of tran. 
reguiar wage rate per hour. 

2. If the eause of the transfer is the permanent termination of the par ar 
department, or the particular job where he has been emploved, it shal! tH. 
cially recorded as a permanent transfer, and the emplovee shall reeeive the \ ay 
rate whieh prevails for the work to which he has been transferred. 


By the terms of the third provision the company reserves the 
te discharge any employee at any time for cause, and further res¢ ry. 
the right to terminate or modify the guaranty m whole or in part 9! 
any time after serving six months’ notice to that effect. 

If it should become necessary because of dull times to reduce the 
size of the force, the company states that a 10 or even a 15 per cent 
reduction in personnel could be made without cutting into the rok: 
of the old employees, because this percentage would represent the 
natural turnover—those who retire, leave, or are discharged. 

No reserve fund has been necessary to finance the plan be: jus 
there has been little additional cost involved. 

The products of this company are household necessities. 
are sufficiently varied to fill all household needs in this partic) 
line. Years of skillful advertising and standardization of quis! 
have given the products of the company recognized advantice 
The result of this policy would naturally be a steady and inere:<ing 
demand which would simplify the problem of regularization. Never 
theless, the company was faced with the problem of peak sale- 111 
depression largely because jobbers purchased heavily at certain tiny 
of the year, making it necessary to operate at high speed for a /ow 
months. During the periods of depression which followed while 
the heavy purchases were being consumed, hundreds of employee: 
were laid off. 

About three years ago the company put into effect a direc 
retailer sales policy which brought about an even flow of busines, 
and made it possible for plants and offices to operate at practic:lly 
the same speed the year round. The company now has 26 disiric' 
sales offices and distributing centers scattered from Montres 
Atlanta and from Bostop to San Francisco and Seattle with wilely 
seattered and strategically located interior distributing points. 

There was, in the opinion of the company, little variation in ‘he 
daily consumption of its products. This being the ease, the «xl 
sen should equal daily consumption, the variation in ‘le 

ands upon the company being due to the varying size of the st 
of the company’s product carried by distributors and dealers. 5:\' 
were therefore estimated for the ensuing six months and the (.'|\ 


production based upon this estimate. By the middle of the mont! 
the brands to be produced the following month were schedu'( 
allowance being made for errors due to estimates made the prece: il 


month. 
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The wide differences between the daily er monthly orders received 
and the daily and monthly production are taken care of by adequate 
warehouse facilities and by controlling deliveries to the dealer so as 
to maintain his stock upon an approximately normal basis. Dealers 
were found to be quite ready to cooperate in this plan. The dealer’s 
order is received and entered for whatever quantity he desires to 
buy and the company desires to sell, but his deliveries and payments 
upon that order are made as his trade demands the goods, and he, 
of course, Is saved the investment and storage of unnecessary stocks. 

An adequate supply of raw materials for the company is made 
certain by the fact that it controls in large part the supply and trans- 
portation of its raw materials. Unemployment through lack of a 
supply of raw materials is therefore obviated. Industrial engineers 
who are constantly engaged in analysis of factory operations and 
study of distribution and warehousing problems have eliminated 
unnecessary work and found methods of utilizing a full-time labor 
force to the best advantage. 

During two months’ operation of the plan 60 employees were trans- 
ferred to other than their regular work and under the terms of the 
scheme received their previous rate of pay. The following table 
shows the hourly rates at which these workers had been employed at 
their regular work, the rates earned on the jobs to which they were 
transferred, and the amounts made up by the company to fulfill the 
terms of the guaranty: 


TAB 4.—REGULAR AND TEMPORARY HOURLY WAGE RATES AND AMOUNT OF 
GUARANTY PER HOUR 





Regular | Te™- | Amount 
Lee al aaiaiaie 7 ms 
Group. hourly | porary | of gua 
rate. hourly anty pet 
— | rate. hour. 
| 
Cent Cents ( ts 
6 0 47 isa. oO 
( a EA Ee LBS E TS RS Res OE Sees S ee ee as ee eee se 72 6L0 15 
O. 0 42.0 70 
ip 3. 2-2 ------2-------- 52.45 17.5 50 


With respect to the adaptability of such a plan to other industries 
one of the members of the company says: 


I do not think there is anything peculiar in the soap business that makes such 
é plan more adaptable to it than any other industries. I believe that in the very 
great majority of industries the average annual eonsumption is approximately 
the same, without much fluctuation from year to year, and that the problem of 
providing for the distribution and warehousing is not a difficult one to work out 
if study is eentered upon the special industry. IL believe, from the economic 
side, the plan is sound. With proper knowledge of the business, shutdowns 
should be so exceptional that the corporation could well afford to pay its wage 
earners during such period. The advantage of a regular production and a 
satisfied and permanent foree of workers would easily more than offset such 
possible shutdown expenditures. 


Saving for Unemployment, in a Clothing Factory. 


A SAVINGS plan operated to encourage employees to provide for 

their possible unemployment has been made by a Cleveland 
clothing firm. Since January, 1918, this company has awarded regu- 
larity and faithfulness of attendance by its employee s with a length- 
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of-service bonus. After the first year of service 5 cents a day jx 
paid an employee for every day of attendance consisting of not joes 
than 3 hours’ work. This sum increases 5 cents at the completion of 
every subsequent year, until 30 years’ service bonus has been earne, 
or until the recipient becomes 60 years of age, when the daily awar 
remains stationary. 

The length-of-service bonus is in leu of any pension obligation, 
It is optional with the worker whether or not he will deposit this 
amount regularly in the pension and unemployment fund, where jt 
earns 4 per cent interest. 

Whenever the oe part of the service bonus is deposited in the 
pension and unemployment fund account, the amount credited js 
available as an unemployment fund for that individual, and wher 
unemployment due to shutdown or lay-off occurs, amounts equivalent 
to 50 per cent of the earnings of an 8-hour day at the average has 
rate may be drawn against the individual’s-account for any days 
of unemployment in excess of 20 occurring in the 6 months imme. 
diately epee or for any consecutive days of unemployment in 
excess of 10 consecutive days. For this purpose a day of unem))|oy- 
ment for an individual is any complete day of lay-off or shutdown 
which otherwise would have been a regular working day. Saturday: 
holidays, vacation, and inventory days, not to exceed 3 days in any 
six months, are not considered days of unemployment. Any ini 
vidual may deposit such additional amount as fre may desire in addi- 
tion to the service bonus. Such additional deposits, however, ar 
subject to the conditions and considered a part of the pension and 
unemployment fund account. 

The so-called unemployment insurance feature was not introduced 
until November, 1922, and the company reported on November 1, |!)23 
that it had not been necessary to utilize this feature up to that time. 


Joint Funds in the Lace Curtain Manufacturing Industry. 


A PLAN for a joint out-of-work fund was adopted by a Scranton, 
Pa., lace company and a local union of the Amalgamated Lace 

Operatives of America, on July 1, 1923. This plan was an ou 
growth of an out-of-work benefit plan which the union had main- 
tained since 1915.° 

The object of the joint out-of-work fund, as it is called, is to 
guarantee a minimum wage of not less than $15 per week to all 
members of the local branch union in good standing. The fund i 
supervised and operated by a board of managers consisting of two 
representatives of the company and two representatives of the union. 
The board of managers meets once a month, during regular working 
hours. Union members contribute 50 cents each week to the fund, 
the amount being collected by the check-off method, 1. e., it is de 
ducted from the pay roll. An amount equal to the operatives’ total 
contribution is paid by the company. A member is not assessed 
unless he has earned a minimum wage of $15 for any one week. [1 
case an operative earns less than $15, the benefit increases his eart- 
ings to that amount. For example, if a member earns only $6.52 : 
week, $8.18 is added from the fund to this wage to make his total 
earnings $15 for the week. 


8 A plan practically identical was adopted on Nov. 1, 1923, by another local of the same organization «0! 
a lace manufacturing company in Kingston, N. Y. 
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Benefits are paid for the time spent in waiting for orders, repairing 
of breakdowns, tieups, etc., but no benefits are paid for vacations or 
shutdowns or in case of a strike or lockout. There is apparently no 
limitation upon the number of weeks for which benefits may be 
paid. If required, members must report for work up to Friday noon 
‘o receive benefits. 

All benefit claims are passed upon by the shop committee, which 
decides on or. before Tuesday of each week the amount of benefits 
to which each member is entitled for the previous week. The com- 
mittee turns in to the board of managers the names and amounts to 
be paid, on a printed form provided for the purpose, so that each 
member of the fund entitled to benefits may be paid by check on 
Wednesday. Any dispute between the shop committee and any 
member of the fund is referred to the board of managers, whose de- 
cision is final. 

The fund is deposited in a national bank, and may, at the option 
of the board of managers, be invested in short-term United States 
Government bonds. No funds may be paid out unless on the signa- 
tures of two members of the board of managers, one a representative 
of the company and one of the union. 

Amendments to the by-laws may be made at any time, if jointly 
agreed upon. The fund may be discontinued at the option of either 
party, but only > ae six months’ written notice to the board of 
managers. In such event the balance held in the fund is to be di- 
vided equally between the company and the union. 

During the three months’ period, July 1 to October 1, 1923, there 
were 69 members in the 908 peg Twelve claims for out-of-work 
benefits were made, and all were granted. A total of $149.25 was 
paid out in benefits, or an average of $12.44 per claim. 

This fund grew out of the out-of-work benefit plan of this local 
union which was started in 1915. At that time $500 was taken from 
the general fund and placed in the out-of-work fund. Each member 
of the local was assessed 50 cents per month to support the fund. 
Unemployed members were paid $10 per week, but no man could re- 
ceive more than $36 in any one year. Shut downs and vacations 
were not paid for. On January 1, 1922 the assessments for support 
of the fund were increased to 50 cents per week. The union paid out 
in out-of-work benefits between March 1, 1915, when the plan was 
begun, and July 1, 1923, when the employer made it a joint fund, a 
total of $3,687.41. Six hundred claims were awarded to an average 
membership of 62 persons. The dues paid in accumulated to $5,216.50 
during the period. 


Unemployment Benefits in a Plant Manufacturing Vamishes, Enamels, Fillers, Ete. 


‘HE unemployment benefit scheme in this plant is a part of the 

benefit association plan which covers also life insurance, pen- 
sions, disability, and death benefits. The employees of the company 
are organized in a mutual benefit association. All employees who 
have completed six months of satisfactory employment with the 
company are eligible for membership, which consists of three classes, 
designated as Class A, Class B, and Class C. Class A consists of all 
employees receiving $75 or less per month, Class B consists of those 
employees whose wages lie between $75 and $200, and Class C of all 
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employees receiving $200 or over. Dues of the three classes 4,, 
50 cents, $1, and $2 per month, respectively, collected upon ;|, 
employee’s authorization by the check-off method. 

he affairs of the association are administered by a gover)ing 
board of six members, four of whom are elected by the employee. .;,, 
two appointed by the management. 

‘he dues, together with specified contributions from the com)).1, 
support the life insurance, pension, occupational disability, 4) 
death benefits. (The company guarantees an annual surpli- 0 
$2,500 for 10 years to maintain the life insurance feature of the )) |.) 
The company reimburses the association for all benefits paid unde, 
the unemployment insurance provision. 

Employees must belong to the association in order to benefit by 
the plan, but their contributions are not used for unemploy ex; 
benefits, since the company bears all the expense of this feature. 

If laid off, employees are paid unemployment benefits ra: 
from one-third to three-fourths of the usual wage for a maximu 
200 days in the calendar year. Holidays are included. Full bene. 
fits are paid for the first 100 days, one-half the rate being all. wed 
for the remainder of the period. Unemployment benefits are ))aii 
from the first day’s absence from any cause not within the emp!o\ v's 
control but cease should the employee become eligible for disa}) it, 
benefits. : 

Benefits are as follows: 


Per day Per day 
ist 100 days. 2d 100 days 

ee oe SE ee ee tr eee $1. 00 $0. 50 
eee ee, et Peek. RU ek 2. 00 1. 00 
ees Gk. kG eae theses Cha. J 4. 00 2. VO 


The unemployment feature of the plan was an extension of \ 
tion and holiday pay. The company has always given its « 
euplayees, after one year’s service, two weeks’ vacation with )a\ 
and pay for holidays. On December 1, 1922, the factory emplo, ve: 
came under this ruling. The plan to include shutdowns went iit 
effect on October 1, 1923. 

Data are available showing about six week’s experience of 
company. The factory was shut down for one or two days each 
week during the six-week period. Ninety-five employees were eliv: le 
for benefits; there were 91 claims of 9 days each, and a total expeuii- 
peck} $1,343.50, or not quite 4 per cent of the total pay roll for the 

eriod. 
’ This company stabilized production by reorganization of produc- 
tion, sales, finance, and personnel. This was done with the aid o/ a1 
industrial engineer. It was found possible to cut down the seas«ii:i 
employment peaks to some extent and spread the work over the 
year, first, by soliciting export business, knowing that the for: zn 
usiness would come in between the domestic seasons, and secoid, 
pe a national advertising, which has brought their products i11t0 
use ughout the year. 
.. As to its unemployment insurance plan, the company says: 

We have found that these simple rules for taking care of our emplo) ces 
during periods when the factory is shut down have worked out very well «nd 
we look forward to an increased good-will because of them. 
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Unemployment Benefits in a Paper Manufacturing Plant. 


A PLAN somewhat similar to the one just outlined operates in 
two associated plants of a paper manufacturing company. 
The welfare association which employees of this company must join 
if they are to receive unemployment benefits provides also for life, 
health, and accident insurance. Dues are 30 cents per week. An 
qual amount is contributed by the company. The expense of the 
uemployment feature is borne entirely by the company. Only 
employees who have been in the service of the company for one year 
are eligible. The company guarantees each member who may be 
unemployed because of inability of the company to furnish employ- 
ment of some kind a sum not exceeding $72 in any one calendar 
year, this insurance to be paid in such amounts as will insure the 
member &@ minimum income of $9 per week. 

In this plan the executive committee, in whose hands the manage- 
ment of the association is placed, is composed of five representa- 
tives appointed by the conrpany and having no vote, and twelve 
members elected by the membership. . 

All matters of administration are placed in the hands of a stand- 
ing committee on unemployment insurance, which is composed of 
five members elected from and by the executive committee. 

There is no sinking fund, so-called, for the support of this fund, but 
a surplus deposited in an interest-bearing account has been accumu- 
lated. 

Of the approximately 500 men on the company’s pay rolls about 
300 are members of the welfare association. Some of the remaining 
200 are temporary employees employed in construction work, who will 
never become members. No unemployment benefits were paid out 
during 1923. This, says the company, “is largely due to the fact 
that whatever lay-offs were necessary were made with men who had 
not been with us ior the necessary one-year period and therefore were 
not members of the welfare association.” 


Guaranteed Time in the Meat Packing Industry. 


HE packing-house worker, while he remains on the pay roll has 

the assurance, subject to conditions noted below, of 40 hours’ 
weekly pay at regular rates, with such overtime, if any, as he may 
earn. This plan, which was put into effect in the packing industry 
prior to the war, had its origin in the uncertainty of livestock re- 
ceipts and the consequent variation of hours in the service of the 
butcher gangs, and the desirability of keeping the skilled force intact 
in order that there might be present, as wanted, experts on the 
various jobs and the work might be carried on without a break. 
The guaranty was extended to other departments, although in prac- 
tice 1t rarely has application to other than the killing and cutting 
gangs, since the operations in other departments are more easily 
adjusted to the anticipated volume of work. 

The worker is guaranteed six and three-fourths.hours for each 
day called for work. The guaranty is not applicable to weeks or 
proportions of weeks during which the men are not called for work. 
The faet that an employee begins a week does not give him a guar- 
tnty of 40 hours’ employment for that week. The right of lay-off 
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is always present. If an employee voluntarily does not wo, 
complete day when work is offered, the guaranteed minimum 0, 
is reduced by an amount equal to pay for the uncompleted pori\, 
of the day. 

Overtime is paid at the rate of time and one-half for all {imp 
worked in excess of ten hours per day or 54 hours per week.’ \WV)y4, 
done on Sundays and holidays by employees who do not regu|a;!y 
work on such days is paid for at the double-time rate. Employ e¢. 
regularly working on Sundays or holidays are paid at the straiv\)t. 
time rate, but they are given one day off in seven. 


~ 


] 


Proposed Plans. 


ECENTLY there have been numerous suggestions for a wide 
application of the unemployment insurance fund idea by ey- 
loyers and groups of employers. Frederick L. Hoffman, of the 
rudential Life Insurance Co., suggests the cumulation of a fund in 
each industry to meet its own inherent risks.° J. D. Craig, of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., suggests that one solution of the 
problem might be to have life insurance companies undertake fo 
employers a trusteeship of industrial depression reserves or unem- 
poy ment premiums, and agree not only to pay to employees certain 
enefits under prescribed conditions, but also to assist the employer 
in stabilizing the business... H. S. Dennison suggests the present 
need for a joint experiment by employers, through mutual insurance 
companies.” 

A group plan was seriously contemplated in 1921 by a group of 
business men in Foc cme who studied the possibility of the intro- 
duction of some form of unemployment insurance into their plants 
Two points were considered: (1) What kind of unemployment in- 
surance plan would be practicable for such businesses as are included 
in the group interested, and (2) what information a company should 
secure with reference to unemployment among its own employees 
before it undertakes to establish any permanent unemployient 
insurance. 

With reference to the first point a study was made of plans in opera- 
tion and a tentative plan based on existing ones was drawn up. 

With respect to the second point, i. e., information necessary, «ita 
as to the number of employees and the amount of the p. y roll were se- 
cured from the pay-roll records of four companies for a 10-year period, 
but the inadequacy of the data available for the measurement of the 
risk led to the conclusion that more accurate information on thie 
subject was needed before an intelligent judgment as to the practica- 
bility or usefulness of such a plan jouks be determined and a form 
was suggested for the compilation of such data by each of thi 
companies.’* , 





‘ Fifty-five hours in some plants. 

10 Economic World, Jan. 27, 1923. 

1! Reprint from transactions of the Actuarial Society of America, v. 24, pt. 1, No. 69, p. 17. 

12 American Labor Liggislation Review, March, 1922, pp. 31-36. ‘‘ Depression Insurance—A sugges! 
“cooperation for reducing unemployment,’’ by H. §. Dennison. 

13 Information with respect to a well worked out plan in effect in the plant of one of the compan 's 
this group has reached the bureau too late for inclusion in this study. Details of this plan will «) p 
in a forthcoming issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Sick Benefits Paid by International Molders’ Union. ! 


HE following statement shows the amounts of sick benefit paid 
by the International Molders’ Union of North America from 
January, 1896, to June 30, 1923: 


1896. _ Jt gg ge OO Fit. __.. $154, 391. 40 
Yee ’ _ 36, 720. 00 | “ST 2 . 154, 497. 40 
a _.. 87,710.00 | 1913_______- ied 172. 792. 20 
es A ne 169. 943. 20 
1900. ___- a. ----.-- 102, 935.00 | 1915_. 38 819. 40 
7b sale __... 118, 515. 00 | 1916 164, 611. 60 
ee eyes _ 134, 116. 00 | 1917_- | 184, 789. 50 
1903 _ - - - - oa 2-uce ase. 379,388. 00 | 1918 292. 971. 30 
ene nl ag _____.... 198, 214. 25 | 1919 __. 256, 539. 00 
—— :, ee eee 173, 946. 25 | 1920._____ Ms 288. 401. 20 
I tes ye Le _-.--. 262, 453. 20 
1907_...........-...... 190, 177. 10 | 1922. __. 217, 361. 40 
1908...___- _____... 159, 916. 20 | 1923_(first six months). 123, 030. 80 
sn ccs pe I ~~ -- : 
eee eee ee Total.___- wes 4. 451. 350. 45 


The amounts disbursed in sick benefits, from July 1, 1917, to June 
30, 1923, aggregated $1,523,556.80, or more than one-third of the 
total amount paid since January 1, 1896. The proportionately large 
amount for the six years ending June 30, 1923, is accounted for partly 
by the mcreased average membership of the union and partly by the 
provision made at the Rochester convention in 1917 for the increase 
of the weekly sick benefit from $5.50 to $7.60. At this meeting also it 
was decided to raise the weekly assessment per member to the sick 
benefit fund from 7 to 10 cents. The experience of the union with this 
higher assessment shows that it has taken 9% cents of each member’s 
weekly contribution to meet the sick benefit payments, leaving one- 
third of a cent of each assessment for administration costs and the 
accumulation of a safe surplus. 

On June 30, 1923, there was a balance of $159,830.60 for the sick 
benefit fund, divided as follows: 


In the treasuries of local unions__--—-- ey A Oe . $33, 701. 76 
In the hands of trustees ___- me) aoe! A Sn : 122, 276. 03 
In the sick relief fund (a clearing house feature).-_--_. 3, 852. 81 





Recent Workmen's Compensation Reports. 
Hawaii. 

HE eighth annual report of the Industrial Accident Board of the 
fh City and County of Honolulu covers the year ending June 30, 
1923. During that period 284 employers not previously on 
record made returns to the board, making a total at the end of the 
year of 1,475 employers. Of these, 58 were self-insured with the per- 
mission of the board. The number of accidents reported during the 
year was 2,752, of which 20 were fatal. There were 34 nationalities 
represented, 803 of the injured being Japanese, 435 Portuguese, 434 
Vitieeno, 299 Hawaiian, 255 American, the others following in smaller 
groups. Of the persons involved 2,702 were males and 50 females; 
1,394 were married and 1,358 were single. 





'International Molders’ Journal, Cincinnati, November, 1923, Report of the Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Molders’ Union of North America to the 1923 Convention of the organization, pp. 128, 129. 
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Of the total, 618 aceidents caused disability of less than one day 
and 951 others of less than one week, this total of 1,569 being joy. 
compensable except so far as medical and hospital services and <j); 
plies were involved. The payment of full regular wages by the «))- 
ployer is reported in a number of these instances. Of the remai:iy 
cases, 1,104 caused only temporary total disability, for which com ))oy 
sation amounting to $35,551.73 was paid. Medical and hos))jia! 
expenses for this group, and for those not receiving compenss | \op 
because disabled less than one week amounted to $38,724.42, or a 
total for the 2,673 accidents of $74,276.15. . Permanent partial <is- 
ability succeeded the period of total disability in. 59 cases, 41 of which 
involved the loss or a of use of a finger or fingers, 8 of a thuinh, 
and 6 of an eye. Payments for the total disability periods in t))es 
cases aggregated $4,360.19, and for the permenant partial disabilities 
$29,776. Medical and hospital services brought up the total benciis 
for these cases to $38,658.64. 

The 20 fatal cases called for compensation amounting to $34,182 .()| 
and funeral expenses of $1,434. Medical and hospital expenses in |! 
sum of $269.25 made the total for this class $35,886.26. 

The report notes an amendment to the law eliminating the lin) (a- 
tion of medical benefits to $150 as the most important among thie 
changes made during the year. The occasions for larger expenditures 
are few, but sieameiae necessity arises there have been “created ¢ 11 
plications difficult of adjustment.”’ 


North Dakota. 


‘THE Workmen’s Compensation Bureau of North Dakota presents a; 
its fourth annual report data for the fiscal year ending June 33\) 
1923. Insurance in this State is maintained exclusively in a Siate 
fund. During the year a special endeavor has been made to enfoice 
the act, “‘ which has resulted in a considerable increase in the number of 
risks.”” At the end of the year covered there were 8,548 risks in 
force. Employers and employees generally cooperate effectiy «ly 
with the bureau, the chief offenders against the act being the political 
subdivisions of the State, especially school districts and township 

Premium rates were reduced in 75 classifications during the your, 
and increased in 14, no changes being made in the remaining groiips. 
A 15 per cent refund dividend was found possible on all risks whic 
had normal experience renewing on and after July 1, 1923. This 
excepts 38 classifications on which no dividend has been declared on 
account of the unfavorable experience developed. The merit-rating 
system in effect since July 1, 1920, has been revised, and now provides 
for a minimum rate of 15 per cent below the manual and a maxim 
rate of 24 per cent above the manual for favorable and unfavori!)l¢ 
experiences respectively. Such rewards and penalties encourage |i 
exercise of care, and at the same time effect a more equitable distri!) 
tion of losses among the various risks. 

The fund had on hand July 1, 1922, the sum of $985,203.41, prem 
ums paid amounting to $355,788.22, other sources contributing (0 
make the total income $428,338.33, showing a total of $1,413,541.71. 
Compensation payments actually made during the year amount 
to $129,895.69, medical expenses to $68,846.07, and administrative 
expenses to $54,963.12. The amount of refunds was $22,994.5() 
and that of returned checks, $2,654.33, the total disbursements beiiiz 
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3980,353.71, leaving a balance of $1,133,188.03. The amount of 
compensation payments increased approximately 30 per cent and 
medical payments 45 per cent over the previous period. The in- 
crease In the number of risks covered and the number of claims filed 
has occasioned an increase also in the administrative expense. 

There were 137 claims dismissed, 35 of these being due to the fact 
that the employer was not insured at the time of the accident, while 
in 51 cases the accident did not occur in the course of the em- 
ployment. 

During the year 1,615 accidents were reported as causing tempo- 
rary disability, besides 11 fatalities and 39 cases of permanent partia! 
disability. Of the temporary cases, 701 caused disability of less than 
7 days, and were therefore not compensable. The total number of 
claims submitted during the year was 1,654, involving a total loss in 
time of 42,425 days. The largest number of claims was due to inju- 
ries received from objects being handled (394), falls of persons coming 
next with 235 cases, and hand tools following with 205. Objects 
being handled called for awards amounting to $34,306.53, falls of 
persons, $30,129.28, machinery coming next with $22,751.90 in 184 
cases Of claims. Total awards aggregated $158,356.08 as against 
$144,192.20 the previous year. 


Great Bnitain.' 


THE political change with regard to the Government of Ireland 
affects the statistics of operations under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act of Great Britain ce eliminating from the British report 
the cases arising in Ireland. This affects the strict comparability 
of figures of 1922 and later years with those for preceding years, since 
“it has not been possible to separate and exclude the Lrish cases.” 
It is thought, however, that this will not affect ‘‘ to any serious extent, 
the comparison of the figures for 1922 with those of previous years.” 

As 1s generally known, the principal statistics of compensation 
cover seven groups of industries: Shipping, factories, docks, mines, 
quarries, constructional work, and railways. Some important 
groups are therefore not represented; for example, building, road 
transports, and agriculture. In these seven groups returns were 
received in regard to 138,718 employers. The average number of 
employees under the act in these seven industries was 7,205,609, the 
total number of cases in which compensation was paid being 
392,912. The amount paid for fatal cases was £546,889 (2.661 ,435, 
par) and for nonfatal cases £5,948,839 ($28,950,025, par), the total 
eing £6,495,728 ($31,611,460, par). The average payment in death 
cases was £220 ($1,070.63, sa, as compared with £217 ($1,056.03, 
par) in 1921 and £161 ($783.51, par) in 1914. There was a large 
increase in 1922 over 1921 both in the number of cases and the 
amount of compensation paid. For the earlier year 285,746 cases 
were reported, the increase in 1922 ws to 37.5 per cent, 
while compensation increased 17.9 per cent. It must be kept in 
mind that the figures for 1921 included Irish cases as well, so that 
in 1922 the increase was an excess in Great Britain alone over the 
earlier total for Great Britain and Ireland. 








‘Great Britain. Home Office. Statistics of compensation and of proceedings under the workmen’s 
compensation act, 1906, and the employers’ liability act, 1880, during the year 1922. London, 1923. Cond. 
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The increases were due principally to the nonfatal cases, and jj jc 
apparent that the increased number of accidents did not entaj! , 
corresponding increase in compensation costs. The increase in {hoe 
number of nonfatal cases in 1922 was 37.8 per cent and in fatal eo. 
only 4.4 per cent. The increases took place almost entirely in the 
mining industry, where the accident rate per thousand was 192 4. 
against 102 in 1921, 116 in 1920, and 123 in 1919. The “charge 
person employed” i. e., the amount of compensation paid per per: 
employed, was 61s. ($14.84, par) in mines, having aavanided 
29s. 6d. ($7.18, par) in 1919. 

For the other groups of industries the accident rate per thous:jd 
persons employed and the ‘charge per person employed” were, jy 
1922, respectively, shipping 23, and 16s. 9d. ($4.08, par); factories, 
27 and 8s. 9d. ($2.13. par); docks, 82 and 36s. 10d. ($8.96, par): 
quarries, 63 and 22s. 10d. ($5.56, par); constructional work, 52 and 
18s. 11d. ($4.60, par); railways, 30 and 11s. 3d. ($2.74, par); total 
for the seven industries, an average rate per thousand of 55 and an 
average charge per person, 18s. ($4.38, par). 

As noted in the Montraty Lasor Review for February, |\24 
(pp. 184, 185), the British workmen’s compensation act was con- 
siderably amended in 1923, though the effects of this amendment are. 
of course, not apparent in the above statistics of proceedings. |p 
that account reference was made to the consideration given by ||, 
commission of inquiry to the subject of compensation insurance, «1\\/ 
to the agreement arrived at between the Government and the rej)re- 
sentatives of the accident insurance companies for certain econoiiies 
to be observed by the companies, with the understanding that tlhicre 
should be no governmental interference with their conduct of ‘he 
business. The commission on premiums was fixed at a reduced s«ile. 
The report under review points out that the figures for “charge }) 
person employed” given above “represent only the actual amovin' 
paid to workmen or their dependents, and not the total charge on 
the industries in respect of compensation.’’ Other items are adminis- 
trative costs, medical and legal costs of employers and companies, 
and reserves and profits. The report continues: “In the case of tle 
insurance companies, these have constituted a large proportion 0! 
the total charge.” 

Returns furnished by the companies to the board of trade witi 
regard to employers’ lability insurance business for 1922 show an 
income from premiums, after making the necessary adjustments a: 
to unexpired risks, of £6,490,478 ($31,585,911, par), and from interest 
and dividends on reserves £200,149 ($974,025, par), or a total income of 
£6,690,627 ($32,559,936, par). “Of this sum, however, only £2,974 - 
602 ($14,475,901, par), or 44.46 per cent, was allocated to paymuen! 
of compensation (including legal and medical expenses incurred in 
connection with the settlement of claims). Of the balance, £2,1%6.- 
123 ($10,638,768, par), or 32.68 per cent, was spent in payment /o! 
commission and expenses of management, while £1,582,715 ($7,702 - 
283, par), representing 23.65 Pe cent of income, was set aside ‘vr 
profits.” Commissions formed 10.43 per cent and management «- 
penses 22.25 per cent of the total. The figures given show an excess 
of outgo over income, which is accounted for by the transfer o! 
£52,813 ($257,014, par), or 0.79 per cent, from additional reserves. 


Om 
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It should be noted that these figures a apply to the whole of the em- 
ployers’ liability insurance business of the companies, and not merely 
to the seven industries for which statistics are given above. Limit- 
ing estimates to these seven classes of industries, it is said that the 
total charge for compensation therein in 1922 can hardly have been 
less than £8,500,000 ($41, 365,250, par). In further discussing the 
subject of surance, and the proportion of the amount collecte de paid 
out in benefits, the report continues: 

The proportion of 44.46, however, compares favorably with the figure for the 
preceding year, when the proportion of income allocated to payment of com- 
pensation was only 35.95 per cent. For the future a further and greater improve- 
ment will be insured by the formal arrangement which was recently negotiated 
between the home office and the Accident Offices Association for the purpose of 
limiting the charges to employers in respect of employers’ liability insurance. 
It is provided by this arrangement, the full terms of which have been published 
as a parliamentary paper, that the proportion which the total amount paid by 
the offices constituting the association (which includes almost all the big accident 
insurance companies) in respect of compensation or damages for injuries to 
workmen (including reasonable medical and legal expenses in connection there- 
with) bears to the total amount received as premiums by these offices, shall for 
each of the years 1924, 1925, and 1926 be not less than 60 per cent and shall for 
any subsequent year be not less than 623 per cent, or such other proportion, 
not being. less than 60 per cent, as may be agreed between the secretary of state 


and the association. 
a AST Ss ae 


Shall the Oregon State Insurance Fund be Made Competitive ? 


committee of 15 persons representing agric ultural interests, 

industriai employers, and industrial employees to consider 
questions affecting the State workmen’s compensation law. At the 
first meeting of this committee the State industrial accident commis- 
sion Was requested to answer an inquiry made by one of the committee 
“as to the effect of a change in the Oregon workmen’s compensation 
law providing that all settlements made by casualty companies be 
approved by “the industrial accident commission.”’ 

The commission prepared a reply to this inquiry, assuming that the 
question Was aad upon the idea that the law, which now provides 
an exclusive State fund, should be changed so as to recognize insur- 
ance by both insurance companies and the State fund. In this 
response, ‘‘the commission has endeavored to use only data as to 
the actual experience developed in the field of workmen’s compensa- 
tion in other States, westiouheth States in which the State funds are 
competitive and where settlements by insurance companies are sub- 
ject to the approval of the accident commissions.” ‘Taking up first 
the effect of such a change upon the employers, the commission 
stated that the principal result “would be an increase in the cost of 
workmen’s compensation insurance,’ assigning as reasons for its 
statement that the cost of insurance in the State fund would be 
increased; that— 

(a) Solicitors would have to be employed, as in other competitive fund States; 

(b) The fund would be conducted practically as an institution separate from 
the commission, for the latter would be required to pass impartially upon settle- 
ments made by the fund, as well as private companies; 

(c) The overhead expense would be greater upon a smaller volume of insur- 
ance; 


(d) The fund would have to contend against a campaign by private companies 
to destroy it. 


O° DECEMBER, 8, 1923, the Governor of Oregon Spacer 
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The present cost of insurance in the State fund would als. jy. 
increased if insurance was secured from private companies be 
“the country over, the nonparticipating private insurance comp 
use approximately four times as much for expenses as our ‘ 
fund’’; and also because of the additional work involved in 
system suggested by the question. 

These brief statements were enlarged upon by a review of the | cts 
existing in the State of Oregon as compared with adjacent Si. 
which have a competitive system, and also by extracts fron 
“Lockwood report” on the situation of compensation msurance jy 
New York. The New York insurance report of 1923 was also qu: ted 
in its statement that ‘‘nonparticipating stock companies the cow: (1 
over use 44.58 per cent of their premium income for expens:s, 
while in Oregon a nine-year record shows slightly less than 9 pe 
cent so used. 

The experience of a large company, the Employers’ Lia! 
Assurance Corporation, as set forth in the New York insurance r 
of 1922, showed an expense ratio of 42.50 per cent. Comparing 
with the benefits paid or awarded in Oregon during the nine \ 
discloses a saving of $8,189,897 to the employers of the State. | 
saving “by the Oregon fund, as compared with the experience o/ 
this one company, will also serve to show the incentive for the «:m- 
paign to destroy the present compensation act, and for the « 
paign conducted against State funds in other States.” Whil 
msurance company collected $1.74 for each dollar paid to th 
jured, the Oregon fund provided one dollar in benefits for every $1.1 
collected. 

The Lockwood report showed premium rates charged by :s 
companies in New York of $28.90 for each $100 of pay roll for 
erection and $12.16 for carpentry. ‘‘The corresponding base 1: tes 
in Oregon are, respectively, $8 and $3.25, with the net cost sc ime- 
what less by reason of distribution of surplus.” 

Another item less frequently emphasized is the saving effec ic’ 
by interest earnings, interest and penalty from delinquent employ ers 
“and other smaller similar items.” In Oregon these are return 
to the accident fund and serve to reduce the cost to employers, | ic 
amount accrued in nine years being somewhat in excess of $400 ,(\()) 
Mr. Alfred M. Best, ‘‘one of the leading insurance experts «ni 
statisticians in the United States,” has testified that ‘“ expericnce 
has shown that there is a very large profit in this liability rescrve 
that the law has ny adh to be set apart for extra safety. Of this 
reserve ols ag 9 y one-half is profit which is nowhere shown 
upon the books of the company,” large earnings being held by ‘he 
companies and used for their own purposes, instead of serviny \ 
reduce insurance costs. 

Taking up the effect upon workmen and dependents, the com- 
mission summarized its conclusions that a change would be injurious 
to them— 

(a) Through the practice of stock companies to settle with them for | 
than the amounts to which they are entitled by law; 

(b) By reason of being deprived of compensation through the failure of insur 
ance companies; 

(c) Through loss of compensation by failure of employers to secure insuran:¢, 


(d) From the great number of appeals prosecuted by insurance companies 00 
technical grounds; 
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Beeause of lack of assistance in securing the greatest physical restoration 


e; and 


tional rehabilitation. 


From the fact that private insurance companies do not provide for voca- 


Detailed illustrations are given, besides various conclusions arrived 
| Of 114 cases involving 19 different 


other investigators. 


rance companies in New York, settlements made by one cor- 
tion in 12 cases showed payments by the company intended to 


be final amounting to $1,307.40. Investigation by the State com- 
mission added $4,581.40 to these awards, 2 cases also indicating 


additional compensation to be paid in the future on account of con- 


tinued disability. 


stability of the companies as compared with the State fund 
; illustrated by the testimony of a New York official to the effect 


bid 


other people’s money in these lines.’’ 
pay up, but “I know of a good many stock companies that have 


7a 


that ‘‘a good many stock companies have ‘busted up’ and lost 


Mutual companies generally 


not’: while a second official stated that “ millions of dollars have been 


lost through insuring in these same lines with stock companies.” 

The excessive number of appeals to courts is indicated by the 
California experience of 87 appeals per million dollars of pay roll 
by insurers in the State fund, while the average number for other 


carriers Was 209. 


A paragraph is given to the question of the effect upon the public, 


‘ 


the commission saying that 


‘in the proper solution of this problem 


the taxpayers of Oregon have a direct interest, for they in the last 


analysis foot the bills.”’ 


The pamphlet closes with a submission of general statements taken 
from the New York experience and investigations, sustaining the 
attitude of the Oregon commission in favor of an exclusive State 
fund with no concession to the stock companies. 





Old-Age and Invalidity Pensions of French Miners.' 


A FUND for the payment of old-age and invalidity pensions to 
miners was established in France by a law passed June 29, 
1894. This law has been the subject of various amendments, 


; the most recent ones being contained in a law dated December 24, 


1923, which, in addition to other changes, increases the amount of 


| payments allowed by the act of February 25, 1914. 


The principal 


provisions of the miners’ retirement law, as amended, are as follows: 


The fund is administered by a council composed of representatives 
/ of the State, of the mine operators, and of the workers. It is sup- 
ported by taxes upon wages, a tax paid by employers, and contri- 

jutions of the State. The wages of all miners are taxed, the amount 
being fixed each year by the administrative council, but the amount 
of this tax may not exceed 2} per cent of the wages. The employers 
are required to pay an amount equal to that paid by the workers, 
and the State contribution varies but can not be less than 1 per cent 
of the total amount of wages paid. 








‘Comite Central des Houilléres de France, Législation Miniére et Législation Ouvriére, Paris, 1929, 
Dp. 84-95, 101-108, and Circulaire No. 5684: Retraites des Ouvriére Minéure, Paris, December, 1923, 6 pp. 
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Employees to be eligible for retirement must be 55 years o| age 


and must have had at least 30 years of service in the mines. [, 
computing the working time of employees the average number of 
days worked together with the time lost because of injury or sicknoeg 
for which compensation has been paid must amount to 264 days , 
year. When this average has not ten reached the number of y eax 
worked will be determined by dividing the total number of days oj 
work and sickness by 264. 

The minimum amount of pension paid to workers fulfilling ¢), 
requirements as to age and length of service is fixed at 2,000 francs 
($386, par). Allowances or pensions paid to workers not having 
worked for the full period of 30 years can not be less than 600 franc 
($115.80, par) for 15 years’ service or more than 1,500 franc 


($289.50, par) for 29 years’ work in the mines. 

Widows whose husbands at the time of death were receiving , 
pension, and who are 55 years of age, or when they reach that ave 
are entitled to half the amount of pension received by their hus} ands 
Widows of miners who died before the age of 55 but who had beer 
employed for 30 years receive a pension of 1,000 frances ($193, par 
ond for those with less than this service half the amount of pensioy 
to which the worker himself would have been entitled. Allowance 
are also made for orphans under 16 years of age. In case of divorce 
or separation from the former employee, a widow may be deprived 
of the pension, and in case of remarriage the payment of the pension 
ceases although a lump-sum payment equal to three years’ pension 


is — 

iners who, after having received the assistance of any insurance 
society for six months, have a permanent partial disability amounting 
to two-thirds of their working capacity and have completed 10 years 
service in the French mines, representing at least 2,640 days of labor 
or of sickness for which compensation was paid, and if there wer 
at least 500 days of effective labor in the two years preceding 
their incapacity are entitled to the following payments: During 
a period of five years beginning at the sixth month of the period 
incapacity for work, a monthly allowance of 125 franes ($24.13, par 
me be paid and at the expiration of this period an annual pension 
of 1,500 franes ($289.50 par). Persons AA ia are incapacitated be- 
cause of injuries or sickness which are covered by workmen’s con- 
pensation or who are incapacitated through their own fault or crime 
ave excluded from participation in these benefits. 





— sooo 


An English Unemployment Insurance and Profit-Sharing Plan. 
Ts English magazine, Industrial Welfare, in its issue for January. 


1924, gives some details concerning a welfare plan recent!) 

inaugurated by Cadbury Bros., which combines profit sharing 
with a sort of insurance against unemployment in the form of s)ior' 
time. The first step in the plan was the establishment of a wel!ar 
fund which was worked out in an original manner. Having calc 
lated what number of shares would, for the three years ending ||. 
30, 1923, have produced an average annual dividend of £50.()\) F 
($243,325, par), the firm practically devoted such a block of stoc t | 
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the purposes of the welfare fund. Henceforth “the average annual 
dividends which would have been paid on such a block of shares for 
the three years prior to every June 30 will be paid into the welfare 
fund,” and to this will be added whatever amount is needed to pay 
the income tax, so that the entire fund may be used for welfare 
purposes. asl 

Unemployment benefit is to constitute the first charge upon this 
fund. Begmning with December, 1923, every employee is entitled 
to benefit 1f he is unemployed for more than six hours in any week 
through lack of work. The purpose of the firm is to relieve its 
employees from the losses involved in short-time work, whether due 
to seasonal fluctuations or to such industrial depressions as England 
is now experiencing, and it considers that this plan amounts to the 
cuaranty of a minimum week. 

Any part of the fund not absorbed by short-time benefits will be 
devoted to a prosperity sharing scheme and will be divided among 
the workers in proportion to the shares each holds. The shares are 
to be allotted as follows: 

Men and women over 21 and under 24 vears of age, with 5 vears’ service and 
over, 1 share. 

Men and women of 24 vears of age and over, with over 5 but less than 9 years’ 
service, 1 share. 

Women of 24 years of age and over, with 9 years’ service and over, 2 shares. 

Men of 24 years of age and over, with 9 years’ service and over, 3 shares. 

An importanf feature of the plan is that the fund is not dependent 
upon profits reaching any set figure. As already stated, a certain 
amount of stock is dedicated to this purpose, and its earnings go to 
the welfare fund whether the general profits are large or small. The 
fact that the yearly contribution is to equal the average dividend 
for three years past introduces a stabilizing factor, making it certain 
that a bad year can not wipe out the fund. Another highly important 
feature of the plan, from the employee’s standpoint, is that the allot- 
ment of shares, and consequently the division of the fund, is based 
not on wages, but on age and years of service, so that the low-wage 
groups fare as well as the more highly paid. 

The scheme is to apply to all the whole-time employees of the firm 
throughout England, except those who already receive commissions 
based on sales or profits or both, and is to be administered by a com- 
—— formed of representatives of the board of directors and of the 
workKefPrs, 





Recommendations of British Imperial Economic Conference Respect- 
ing Workmen’s Compensation. 


came up for discussion during the sessions of the Imperial 
Economic Conference’ held in London in October and 
November, 1923. It was pointed out that since 1911 there had been 
a great development of legislation on this topic in the different parts 
of the Empire, and that each legislature had worked out the problem 


VO eae op 1 compensation was one of the subjects which 





_'Great Britain, Imperial Economic Conference, Record of proceedings and documents, London, 1924, 
Cmd. 2009, 620 pp , and Summary of conclusions, London, 1923, Cmd. 1990, 20 pp. 
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independently. As a result, there were such wide diversiti:. ,; 
practice in the separate dominions that it was hardly possil)« ;, 
secure, at this date, any general uniformity throughout the OF 

On a few points, however, this might be obtained. It was fe| 

it was especially desirable to secure such uniformity in regard (« 
resident workmen, aliens, and seamen, ‘‘so that at any rate ) 

the British Empire there should be similarity of treatment fo: 
residents and seamen, and also similarity of treatment for { 
workers where other countries reciprocated.’’ A committee 
appointed to consider and report on the matter, which recommiec sido 
the adoption of the following resolutions: 


RESOLUTION I.—Nonresident workmen. 


That the conference, taking note of the existing restrictions in the w 
compensation laws of certain parts of the British Empire on the payment | 
fits to workmen and their dependents on the ground of nonresidence 
State in which the accident happened, and having regard to the tend: 
such restrictions to discourage movement within the Empire, is of opini 
no British subject who is permanently incapacitated, and no depende 
British subject who has been killed by accident due to his employment 
part of the Empire should be excluded from any benefit to which he wou!d 
wise be entitled under the workmen’s compensation law of that part 
Empire on the ground of his removal to or residence in another part 
Empire. 

Reso.tution II.—Seamen. 


That the conference, having had its attention drawn to eases where | 
sailors injured by accident while serving on ships registered in some part «§ (|) 
Empire have had no claim to compensation owing to the law of that part «+ | 
Empire being restricted, in its application to seamen, to accidents oc 
within territorial waters or other limited area, is of opinion that the g 
ment of any such part of the Empire should insure that the benefits of i 
pensation law will extend to all accidents to seamen serving on ships re 
within such part of the Empire wherever the ship may be when the «a: 
takes place. And furthermore the conference invites the government 
British colony or protectorate where there is a register of shipping but 
legislation giving ‘compensation rights to seamen does not at present « 
consider the adoption of such legislation. 


Resovution II1.— Aliens. 


That the conference, taking note of the disabilities imposed under the 
men’s compensation laws of certain foreign countries on British subjects re~. \ing 
within those countries and their dependents, invites each government © 
Empire, regard being had to its own particular conditions, to consider the | 
bility of adopting in workmen’s compensation legislation the principle o! 
procity—that is, that the benefits of such legislation should be accorded t 
jects of foreign countries upon the condition that and to the extent to whic! 
foreign countries accord reciprocal treatment to British subjects. 


The resolutions as a whole were adopted by the conference 
though note was made of the fact that in some of the Dominions 
such matters as workmen’s compensation fall wholly or partly user 
the jurisdiction of the Province or the State, and are to that ex‘en' 
beyond the control of the dominion government. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS. 


Labor Law of Durango, Mexico.' 


Ry Erne. C. Youre, or tHe Unirep States Bureau or LAaBor STATISTICS 


the Legislature of the State of Durango enacted a labor law 

which was signed by the governor of that State October 14, 
i922, and became effective three months after promulgation. This 
law covers a great variety of subjects, including labor contracts, 
rights and obligations of the contracting parties, hours and wages, 
private employees, apprentices, shop rules, strikes and lockouts, 
trade-unions, conciliation and arbitration, labor inspection, work- 
men’s compensation, and safety and hygiene regulations. 


} z ) GIVE effect to article 123 of the Federal constitution of Mexico 


Contracts of Employment. 


A CONTRACT of employment is defined in the law of Durango 
‘ as an agreement by virtue of which one person or group of 
persons renders services to another person or company. ‘The law 
covers individual and collective ¥ pron meceg and includes contracts 


for work in agricultural, industrial, and mercantile establishments 


and in mining enterprises. It applies also to services rendered to 
the State and municipal governments by their employees. Ac- 
cording to this law any individual of either sex over 16 years of 


jage may make a personal contract for services or may make a 


‘collective contract, either through a labor organization or by a 


person authorized by law to represent him. 

The contract is individual thet it is made between an individual 
or his legal representative and an employer. A collective contract 
is one made between an employer or company and a group of workers 
or a representative of the group. Contracts may be verbal in the 


‘following instances: (1) When the duration of service does not 
sexceed six days, (2) when it treats of domestic service which does 
}not require continuous physical effort, and (3) when the services 
' do not endanger the life or health of the laborer. 


In the following cases, however, the contract must be in writing: 
(1) When the duration of the work exceeds six days, except in the 
case of domestic servants; (2) when the services endanger the life 
or health of the laborer even if the duration is less than six days; 


/(3) when the services are to be rendered outside of the State; 


(4) when the agreement is made outside the State for work within 


ithe State; (5) when the agreement is for the work of minors under 
| 18 years of age; (6) contracts of Sot vegas 


The law requires that the following be specified in all written 


) contracts: (1) The names, ages, professions, and domiciles of the 


‘This is the seventh of a series of articles on labor legislation in the Mexican States, the six previous 
ones having been published in the December, 1922, August, September, November, and December, 1923, 
and the February, 1924, issues of the MonTHLY Lasor Review. The labor law of Durango was received 
by this bureau too late to be included in the previous studies; it is handled topically as were the other 








® State laws. 
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contracting parties; (2) the kind of service to be rendered; (2) 5} 
duration of the contract, specifying the date on which it is to | 
and whether it is for an indefinite period less than one year oy {) 
a specified piece of work and for a fixed sum; (4) the length of +h) 
working day, the weekly rest day, and the salary or wages the |))!)o 0, 
is to receive and wheter they are fixed by unit of time, by wis 9 
work, or in some other manner; (5) the place or places wher. 
work is to be performed. If the place of work is not specified in (| 
contract the laborer shall not be obliged to work in places which 
are more than 4 kilometers (2.5 miles) from his residence.  T 
written contract is to be made in duplicate, one copy to be key 
by each of the parties, and is to be signed by the contracting p. pie; 
before two witnesses. 
Duration. 


Contracts may be made for a fixed period or for a specified task, })y) 
not for an unlimited time, those in which the duration is not sioto 
being considered to be for one year. If the worker continues ty 
render service after the expiration of the contract without ma! 
new contract, it will be considered extended indefinitely, bu‘ 
be terminated on one month’s notice by either party. 


Termination. 


Contracts may be terminated under the following conditions: (| 
Upon the conclusion of the work for which the contract was inde: 
(2) at the end of the contract period; (3) by ‘mutual consent: (4 
upon the death of either of the contracting parties; (5) because the 
eres becomes bankrupt or goes out of business; (6) on account 
of bad business conditions, necessitating the discharge of one or iiore 
employees before the end of the contract period, in which case the 
employer must give such workers a 30-day notice in writing; (7 
because of a criminal act committed by the worker which renders 
him liable to the law; (8) on account of force majeure. 

Grounds for discharge.—When an employer discharges a workman 
for any of the reasons specified in the law he is not liable to damages, 
nor is he required to pay the usual indemnity for unlawful discharye— 


the equivalent of three months’ wages. The following are the grounds 
for discharge specified in the law: (1) When the worker does not 
render the services agreed upon in the contract, or misrepresents |iis 
qualifications, skill, ete.; (2) when he fails to obey the orders «0! (ie 
so artes or his representative, either because of ignorance or /)om 
bad faith; (3) when the worker reveals trade secrets; (4) when he 


comes to work in an intoxicated condition, violates the shop revu!a- 
tions more than three times in one month, or causes damage or |0ss 
to the employer’s interests through negligence, disobedience. 0! 
ignorance; (5) when he refuses to render service in case of accident or 
imminent danger; (6) when by his imprudent acts he jeopardizes the 
safety of the work place or of his fellow workers. 

When worker may quit before expiration of contract.—A_ labore! 
may quit his employment before the expiration of the contract 
without being held hable for breach of contract for the following 
reasons, specified in the law: (1) If wages are not paid as stipulated 
in the contract; (2) if the worker feels that his health is being uncer- 
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mined because of the unhealthful conditions of the work place; (3) 
{the employer requires him to do work other than that stipulated in 
the contract; (4) if the employee is obliged to work longer than the 
legal w orkday without increased wages: (5) oat of dishone stv on 
the part of the employer; (6) if the employer, or his subordinates 
with his consent, maltreats the worker. 

Employer’s liability.—An Re will be required to pay the 
yorker an indemnity equal to three months’ wages in the following 
eases: (1) If he has failed to give the employee a 30-day notice in 
writing of his intention to discharge him because of straitened cir- 
cumstances in his business; (2) when the employee is discharged 
without justifiable reason; (3) when the worker ql uits before the 
expiration of the contract with a justifiable reason in the opinion of 
the board of conciliation; (4) when the employer refuses to submit to 
the board of arbitration differences which arise be ‘tween nimse lf and 

employees. When an employee of the State or city is discharged 
for any reason except inability to perform the service, the State or 
city government shall pay him three months’ wages, even though 
the discharge may be for political reasons. 


Verbal Contracts. 


The lack of a written contract does not deprive the worker of his 
right to recover wages earned nor release the employer from liability 
for accidents and occupational diseases suffered by the worker during 
the performance of his work. On the other hand, the lack of a 
written contract deprives the employer of all action against the 
worker, and the president of the board of conciliation and arbitration 
shall impose upon the former a fine of from 10 to 100 pesos ($4.99 to 
$19.85, par). 


Contracts for Employment Outside of Mexico. 


Contracts made by a Mexican with a foreign contractor or com- 
pany for work outside of Mexico must be authorize d by the central 
board of conciliation and arbitration, by the municip: al authority, and 
viséed by the consul of the country to which the worker is going. 
The law requires the contractor to bear the expense of repatriating 
the worker. 

Contracts made outside the State of Durango for employment 
within the State are subject to the provisions of this law. 


Certain Provisions Void. 


The law declares certain provisions not binding even though 
included in the contract. These provisions are as follows: (1) Stipa- 
lations for more than an S8-hour day, for ag the an 7 hours for night 
work, or for more than 6 hours for a ‘minor; (2) those which specify a 
lower wage than the minimum wage fixed “od the district board of 
conciliation; (3) those which provide for a longer period than one 
week before the payment of wages or for payment of wages with 
PreMepROry notes or checks, or which require the purchase of articles 
of consumption in specified stores when the work is carried on in a 
place which h has its own market; (4) those which permit a discount, 
fine, or retention of wages on any pretext or the discharge of the 
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employee at any time; (5) those which, even indirectly, require ;}, 
worker to commit an immoral act, or require him to resign fro) |), 
labor union, or deprive him of his civil or political rights; (6) ()\, 
which constitute a waiver by the workman of the right to com; 
tion for industrial accidents or occupational diseases, or of any iv! 
which the law establishes for his benefit; (7) those which attacl ¢)\, 
dignity of the individual. 


sp 


Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations. 


HE law contains provisions granting to both employers xy 

workers the right to combine in Zetiane of their respect 
interests. An employers’ association and a trade-union, according 
to Chapter IX of the law, is a group of employers and w 
respectively, combined exclusively for the study, development, «1 
defense of their common interests. The law stipulates that en 
ers’ associations or trade-unions which are organized according to || 
following provisions of the law shall be regarded as legal p. 
apart from their members: (1) Employers’ organizations must 
at least 5 and workers’ organizations 20 members; (2) such organiza. 
tions must be registered. One copy of the by-laws shall be filed wii) 
the executive of the municipality, another sent to the board of . 
ciation, and a third to the central board located at the State capita! 
The by-laws must contain the name, headquarters, object of oryan 
zation, conditions of membership, mode of collection and ad: 
tration of funds, and duties of the executive committee and m 
of choosing its members. Once the employers’ association or tra 
union has been organized and registered, its rights and obligati: 
such shall be recognized. 

Prohibited Acts. 


Provisions in the law specifically prohibit the employers’ a- 
tions and trade-unions from doing any of the following act 
Admitting to membership one who Is an agitator or engaged in s 
ing seditious propaganda; (2) admitting to membership worker 
entirely different trades from that of the other members; (3) co: 
any one to join the organization; (4) engaging in political 0: 
other activity outside the sphere of the organization. For doin 
any of the things specifically prohibited the employers’ associa ‘ii: 
or trade-unions may be penalized by having their names stricken 
from the register after a hearing. 


Labor Disputes. 


6b heey law recognizes the » of workmen to strike and of employ: 
to suspend work in defense of their interests. 


Strikes. 


When lawful.—The law defines lawful strikes as those whic! 
peaceful and for the purpose of securing a balance between the ri.) 
of labor and those of capital. Provisions in the law specify the fo. 
ing definite objects for which strikes may be called: (1) To obtain @ 
modification of the contract for the general benefit of the wor! 
(2) to compel the employers to modify the mode of payment and (1 
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hours of labor. When a strike is imminent the workers must request 
the board of conciliation and arbitration to attempt a settlement, 
and if this fails must give a 10 days’ notice to the employer and the 
hoard of their intention to strike, stipulating the cause. 

When unlawful.—The law defines unlawful strikes as (1) those the 
cause of which is nonfulfillment of individual or collective employ- 
ment contracts; (2) those in which a majority of the strikers engage 
in violent acts against person or property; (3) those in establish- 
ments and services upon which the Government depends in time of 
wal. 
Hiring of strike breakers prohibited.—The law prohibits employers 
from hiring other workers to replace those on strike pending the settle- 
ment of a lawful strike. 

Termination.—Strikes may be terminated by private agreement 
between the employers and workers, or by the decision of the central 
hoard of conciliation and arbitration. 

Effect of award on contract of employment.—The provisions of the 
law concerning the effect of an award of the board of conciliation and 
arbitration on the contract of employment are as follows: (1) If the 
award is favorable to the employer, the contract is terminated with- 
out obligation on his part; (2) if it is favorable to the workers, the 
contract will continue with such modifications as the board directs, 
in which case the contract may be terminated if the employer pays 
the strikers an indemnity equivalent to three months’ wages; (3) if 
the award is not wholly favorable to either party, the contract con- 
tinues and the employer is not required to indemnify the workers if 
the contract is terminated. 

Penalties.—Promoters of violent strikes and those who commit 
violence against person or property will be liable under article 890 
of the Penal Code in addition to being liable for crime committed 
collectively. Workers will be held liable for infractions of the law 
apart from the collective act or participation in a collective violation 
of the law. 

Shutdowns. 


When lawful.—Shutdowns are considered lawful when overproduc- 
tion necessitates the suspension of operations in order to maintain 
prices at a profitable level, the previous approval of the board of 
conciliation and arbitration being required. Employers shall give 
the workers 10 days’ notice of their intention and the reasons for the 
shutdown. 

When unlawful—Shutdowns will be unlawful in the following 
cases: (1) For the purpose of reducing the wages of employees; (2) to 
avoid granting their lawful demands; (3) for the purpose of dismissing 
workers who were active in a strike; (4) nullify the effects of a strike; 
(5) when the business is one which affects public health and order; 
(6) for the purpose of obstructing the collection of a tax or of causing 
the revocation of a law. 

i mployers may not discharge the workers and likewise the workers 
may not quit their employment for six months after a conciliation 
award, except for willful failure to pay wages or on account of grave 
ill-treatment. 

Penalttes.—If an employer, without awaiting the decision of the 
board of conciliation, suspends operations in mines, factories, shops, 
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offices, commercial or business establishments, the mayor s)\,\j 
impose upon him a fine equivalent to one day’s wages of the enti, 
personnel for each working day that the business remains eloso) 
which shall be deposited in the municipal treasury. 


Settlement of Labor Disputes. 


HAPTER X of the law provides that differences and disputes 

between employers and workers shall be submitted for settlo- 

ment to the local board of conciliation in a municipality, which is 
subordinate to the central board of conciliation and arbitration. 


Organization of Conciliation Boards. 


Local boards.—The municipal boards of conciliation shall consist of 
five members, two representatives each of employers and worker. 
and the same number of alternates, elected by the group which the: 
represent, and the presiding officer of the city council who shal! }\ 
ex officio president of the board. A member of the city council s}ix!! 
be appointed by the municipal authority to act as alternate for (|) 

ake me of the board. A member of the board must have th 
eae qualifications: (1) He must be at least 25 years of age: 
he must be able to read, write, and count; (3) he must be a Mexican 
citizen of good habits and, in the judgment of the electors, must hay. 
had the necessary experience. 

Central board.—The central board of conciliation and arbitration 
shall be composed of 10 members, five representatives each 0! 
employers and workers and their alternates. The government 
representative, who acts as president of the board, shall be appoint: 
and can be removed by the governor of the State. 

The members of both boards are elected for one-year terms. 


Powers and Duties of Boards. 


Among the powers and duties of the boards are the following: 
To fix the minimum wage in mercantile establishments, factorics, 
and agricultural, industrial, and mining enterprises according to ti 
needs in- each district; (2) to receive oral or written complain‘ 
employers and workers; (3) to decide disagreements arising bet 
employers and workers by conciliation or arbitration; (4) to re: 
and pass on all labor contracts; (5) to intercede in strikes and s! 
downs; (6) to consign employers and workers guilty of criminal acs 
to the proper authorities; (7) to pass on all works regulations 0’ 
workshops, business enterprises, etc., and decide any questions us 0 
the application of these regulations; (8) to enforce this law and its 
srovisions. In fixing minimum wages in mercantile establishme: ts, 
Eicon and agricultural, industrial, and mining enterprises, [lic 
municipal boards shall take into consideration the importance of the 
work, the economic conditions in the municipality, and other ci'- 
cumstances, and the establishments concerned are obliged to [u'- 
nish any information needed. In settling disputes between employe’: 
and workers, conciliation boards shall first attempt to reconcile tv 
parties concerned. If reconciliation can not be obtained, arbitri- 
tion shall be resorted to, and the parties so notified. 
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Procedure Before Central Board. 


Employers and workers may present their differences before the 
central board of conciliation and arbitration either orally or in writ- 
ing, acting themselves or through representatives. The board shall 
summon the parties to appear before it within 48 hours, but a longer 
time may be allowed if the parties live outside the capital. At the 
meeting of the parties concerned the board shall attempt to effect a 
compromise, and if successful both parties are bound by the terms of 
the settlement. In case the parties fail to agree, the plaintiff may 
present his claims to the court-of arbitration. All conciliation de- 
cisions Shall be reached by majority vote, and if such vote can not 
be obtained a note to that effect shall be added to the record of the 
case Which is submitted to the arbitral tribunal to be used as evi- 
dence. es meer of the central board shall summon both parties 
to appear before him within 48 hours (within an extension of time if 
needed because of distance), and at the request of either side may 
erant a period of not more than eight days in which to submit proof. 
At the hearing the parties can make their allegations either orally or 
in writing, and thereafter the court shall announce its award within 
eight days. Decisions shall be by majority vote, and are binding on 
both parties and not subject to appeal. 

If an employer refuses to submit his differences to arbitration, the 
labor contract shall be considered as terminated, and the employer 
shall indemnify the workman by the payment of three months’ 
wages, as well as his traveling expenses back home, provided this 
stipulation appears in the contract. If the worker refuses to submit 
to arbitration, the contract will be held to have terminated without 
obligations on the employer. 


Hours of Labor and of Rest. 


HE law establishes the maximum 8-hour day as the legal working 
day in shops, factories, foundries, agricultural pursuits, private 
offices, and mercantile and mining enterprises, and in general in 
every kind of day work. The law stipulates seven and one-half 
hours as the maximum number of hours which a laborer shall be 
permitted to work at night. Day work is defined as being all work 
done between 7 a. m. and 8 p. m., and night work as that done be- 
tween 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. The law contains a further classification 
of the workday, the so-called “mixed day,” in which the working 
period includes both day work and night work. 

In continuous industries and those which require special hours for 
the work, the employers and workers shall make a mutual agreement 
as to the exact division of working hours and rest periods. 

Overtime work, i. e., all work in excess of the maximum working- 
day, is permitted only under extraordinary circumstances and by 
mutual agreement between the employers and workers. The law 
further provides that overtime wok shall not exceed three hours 
per day and shall not be required on more than three consecutive 
days, nor more than 50 days in the year. 

{mployment of minors at overtime and night work is prohibited 
by the law. It sets the maximum day’s work for children over 12 
and under 15 years of age at four hours, and for those between 15 
and 16 years of age at six hours. 
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Employment of women afier 10 o’clock at night in fact 
private industrial shops, or mercantile establishments is prohi!)(. 
Although eight hours constitute the maximum working-day ‘,, 
women, six hours shall be the maximum for pregnant women. — 


Rest Periods and Weekly Day of Rest. 


The law provides that the workday shall not be continuous, |), 
that the employees shall be granted periods of rest in additic,, , 
their mealtime, to be fixed by mutual agreement between emplo \¢r, 
and workers. The law stipulates that for six days of work thor. 
must be one day of rest, and establishes Sunday as the obligs 
rest day. The Ist of January and the 16th of September of o:¢) 
wie shall be obligatory holidays. If the Sunday rest day | 
eres with the normal functioning of an establishment which af) ot, 
public service, another day during the week shall be selected {.; 
the rest day or the shift system of work shall be employed. 

Employers shall allow all workers who have been in their e:))\oy 
for over one year 15 days’ vacation each year with pay. 


Wages. 


AGES are defined by the law of Durango as the pecunia: 

muneration paid by the employer to the employee in rei iry 
for services rendered. The wages should be sufficient, accordiny to 
the conditions prevailing in the district, to satisfy the normal nouwis 
of life of the workman, his clothing, education, and lawful plea 
considering him as the head of a family. Equal compensation =). 
be paid for equal work, no discrimination being made beeause of 
sex, or nationality. All wages shall be paid in legal currency, 
not in counters, orders, cards, or any other substitutes for m 
If under special circumstances it becomes necessary to inerease | 
working hours, overtime shall be paid for at double the regular | 
All wages must be paid at regular periods agreed upon in the conti: 
which must not exceed 15 days, except in the case of private ove 
employees, workers in mercantile establishments, and domestic serv- 
ants, who shall be paid once a month. In factories, agricultural 
undertakings, and industrial and mining establishments, the emp \y- 
ees shall be paid each week. Wages must be paid directly to ‘he 
worker or to some one designated by the worker, and such paymen' 
must be made at the place of employment and not in stores, restr 
ants, cafés, canteens, and the like. 

Wages may not become the subject of attachment, set-off, or 
count unless authorized by judicial or administrative authority. 

The law provides that the payment of wages to minors under |! 
years of age is valid unless the parent or guardian of the emplov:e 
who authorized the employment contract opposes such paymm!. 
In such case the employer shall notify the minor and turn the wives 
over to the mayor, who shall dispose of it to the best intere-( 0! 
the minor employee. 

If the wages of a worker are determined by the size, qual’ y, 
weight, or measure of the goods produced, he shall have the ret 
to be present or to send a representative when the rate of payme''| 
is being determined. 
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Establishments which allow employees to participate in the profits 

of the business shall also allow the worker or his representative to 
examine the books of the firm to determine the amount of the profits 
whieh he is to receive. 
In the following instances employers are obliged to advance 
payment of one month’s wages to their employees: (1) When the 
worker suffers an accident, for which the employer is not liable, 
which prevents him from working; (2) in case of sickness of a member 
of the employee’s family; (3) in the event of the marriage of the 
worker or of his children; (4) in case of the death of a member of the 
employee’s family. The wages advanced shall be repaid by deduc- 
tions from his wages in amounts not exceeding 20 per cent of the sum 
loaned. The employee shall not be compelled to pay interest on 
this loan. 

In case of bankruptcy or dissolution of the firm, salaries or wages 
and compensation due employees shall be preferred claims under the 
law of Durango. 

Hygiene and Safety. 


Employers’ Obligations and Responsibilities. 
} I 


HE law requires employers in agricultural, industrial, mining, 
or similar classes of work who employ more than 100 workers 
to furnish comfortable and sanitary dwellings for their workmen, for 
which they may charge annual rents not exceeding 6 per cent of the 
assessed value of the property. The employers shall also provide 
schools, dispensaries, and other services necessary to the community. 
When the population in a labor center exceeds 200 the employer 
must tno a tract of land of not less than 5,000 square meters 
(1.235 acres) for the establishment of public markets and the construc- 
tion of buildings designed for municipal services and places of amuse- 
ment. Gambling houses and stores which dispense intoxicating 
liquors are prohibited in these labor centers. 

According to the law all employers must see that the work is done 
under the most favorable conditions from the standpoint of the safety 
nd health of the workers. They shall adopt adequate accident 
prevention measures, and inform workers how to prevent accidents 
in the use of machines and other instruments. 

In mines, canals, and drainage systems, and in general all under- 
takings in insanitary regions in Durango, the spread of malarial or 
infectious diseases shall be prevented as far as possible. 

Great care shall be exercised in the handling of poisonous materials, 
to prevent the employees’ health being undermined. 

The law contains a provision requiring employers to provide first- 
aid treatment, as well as necessary medicines, in case of accident to 
the workers. The law provides for labor inspectors, who shall see 
that all safety and hygiene regulations are carried out. They may 
order defective machines which endanger the welfare of the workers 
stopped for immediate repair. 


Employees’ Obligations. 


All workers must abstain from imprudent acts which may endanger 
the safety of themselves, of their fellow workers, or of the factory, 
shop, or other work place. In case of grave danger in the establish- 
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ment, the workers shall give assistance in every possible way withoy; 
demanding pay for overtime. Workers shall advise their immediat, 
superiors, or the employer himself, of any imperfections or break. 
in the machinery, in order to avoid accidents. Employees shall yo) 
clean or oil machines while in motion, nor order apprentices to do so 


Shop Regulations. 


HE law contains provisions requiring shop regulations (reglame) tos 
de los talleres) in industrial, arin vhs: 9 and agricultural estah- 
lishments, in permanent labor camps, and in other labor centers, pro- 
viding there are 10 or more employees. These regulations, based oy 
the employment contracts, shall determine clearly the functions of 
both employers and employees. After the rules have been approve 
and registered by the municipal and central boards of conciliatic) 
and arbitration, a copy shall be posted in a conspicuous place on (| 
premises. ‘The workers are not to be denied the privilege of obtaining 
copies if they so desire. 

Specific points which must be included in the shop rules ar 
follows: The rate of wages or earnings; the time of assigning mate- 
rials and of receiving work done outside of the establishment; th 
hour of beginning and of stopping work; and the time allotted {; 
rest periods and For the noonday meal. There shall be instructio: 
m the shop regulations for the cleaning of machinery, other apparatus, 
and the interior and exterior of the factories, specifying When t] 
shalt be done and indicating precautions to be taken. The names. 
rights, and obligations of the managerial force and the inspection 
officers are to be clearly stipulated. Provision for a safe, order, 
and healthful place of employment and practical instruction in firs! 
aid and warnings to avoid accidents shall be contained in the shop 
rules. There shall be a statement of the inspection rights of the 
employees. The law also provides that the shop rules shall contain 
an exact copy of those articles in the employment contract which 
refer to (1) the termination of contracts, (2) the worker’s participation 
in a strike, and (3) the punishment imposed on strike agitators 
Regulations prohibiting employers from abusing the workers by word 
or deed, and from withholding the wages of a worker on the pretex 
of a fine, shall also be included. Neither collections nor subscrip- 
tions shall be permitted in the establishments. The rules shi 
stipulate the punishment for violations of the regulations. An\ 
other provisions common to labor codes, for the better execution 0 
the work, may be added to the rules. Unless the provisions of t/ic 
regulations agree with the terms of the employment contract and 
with the labor laws they shall be null and void. Before signing : 
contract all workers must be made acquainted with the contents 0’ 
the shop regulations and promise to comply therewith. 

Employers shall compensate employees for all damages suffered 01 
account of negligence or disobedience of shop rules on the part 0: 
the employer or his representatives. 


Workmen's Compensation. 


HE law stipulates that the employer is liable for industrial acci- 
dents and occupational diseases suffered by his employee: 
arising out of the employment. 
[892] 
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Employments Covered. 


The compensation law of Durango covers work in factories, work- 
shops, industrial undertakings, mining and quarry operations, metal- 
lureical works, foundries, stevedoring, oid all construction work. 
State and municipal employees are included under this law when 
their work endangers their hfe or health. 


Injuries Covered. 


The law defines an industrial accident as an injury caused by 
some fortuitous event during the employment. An occupational 
disease is defined as any illness which is contracted by work in damp 
or unhealthful places or by the constant use of injurious substances 
in the manufacture of explosives, inflammables, or poisons. 

Injuries are not compensable when they are due to the employee’s 
willful misconduct, gross negligence, or to a cause foreign to the 
employment. 

Kmployers are liable for industrial accidents or occupational dis- 
eases suffered by the employees even when the labor contract is 
made through an agent (intermediario). 


Compensation Benefits. 


The compensation scale is based upon the earnings of the injured 
employee: 

Death.—For death from industrial accident or occupational dis- 
ease the employer shall pay the beneficiaries compensation equal to 
two years’ wages of the deceased and, burial expenses of 50 pesos 
($24.93, par). In fatal cases for which the employer is not liable 
he shall pay one month’s wages of the deceased employee to his de- 
pendents or the burial expenses if there are no relatives. Death 
benefits shall be paid within eight days to the widow or next of kin. 

Permanent total disability.—An employee who is permanently and 
totally disabled as the result of an industrial accident or occupa- 
tional disease shall receive compensation amounting to two years’ 
wages. Blindness, paralysis, loss of fingers, etc., are considered as 
permanent total disability. 

Permanent partial disability.—In cases of perman.nt partial disa- 
bility resulting from accident the employer shall furnish the em- 
ployee other suitable employment with equal pay and may not 
discharge him for a ae of two years from the time of the acci- 
dent. The law describes permanent partial disability as that which 
permanently incapacitates the employee for the performance of the 
work which he was doing at the time of the accident. Compensation 
benefits for permanent partial disubility shall be paid to the em- 
ployee within eight days after his complete recovery. 

Temporary disability.—For temporary disability employers are re- 
quired to pay employees their full wages from the time of the injury 
until they are A to return to work and furnish medical attention 
and medicine. 

Medical service in ordinary illness.—Employers are required to 
furnish medical attention for employees who are ill through no 
fault of their own and also to pay them one-half of their regular 
wages for a period not exceeding 30 days. 
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Administration. 


The provisions of the law regarding workmen’s compensation a), 
administered by award of the central board of conciliation and arly. 
tration, and the award is enforced by the municipal board. 





Admiralty Jurisdiction Over Stevedores. 


HE Supreme Court of the United States on February 25, 192) 
T had before it a case (State of Washington v. W. C. Dawson 2 
Co.) from the Supreme Court of Washington, and ano}, 
(Industrial Accident Commission of the State of California v. Jamo. 
Rolph Co.) from the Supreme Court of California, involviny {)\ 
constitutionality of the act of Congress of June 10, 1922, with reference 
to stevedores and longshoremen. The decision of the Supreme (ou, 
of Washington (122 Wash. 572) was followed by that of California jy 
eters ths act in question unconstitutional, and the cases came {o 
the Supreme Court of the United States on writs of error. ‘hes 
decisions were based on the ruling of the Supreme Court on an earlier 
statute of similar intent. (Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stewart, 2° 
U.S. 149, 40 Sup. Ct. 438.) There the act in question was an amen. 
ment of the Judicial Code (40 Stat. 395, act of October 6, 1917 
which undertook to give the rights and remedies under the work ien’s 
compensation law of any State to claimants in admiralty and mari! ine 
jurisdictions. Following the declaration of invalidity of this stsiute, 
the amendment of 1922 was enacted, limiting compensation re! icf to 
ersons other than the master or members of the crew, the intention 
eing to make the law applicable only to local workers such a. 
stevedores and longshoremen. 

The State courts, holding that Congress could not thus create 
diversified remedy in the field in which the uniformity of the maritime 
law must be protected under the rulings of the Supreme Court were 
sustained in the present case, the Supreme Court saying: ‘Tv 
judgments below must be affirmed; the doctrine of Knickerhock« 

ce Co. v. Stewart, to which we adhere, permits no other conclusion. 

The act of 1922 undertook to do substantially what the act of 1°17 
proposed, the court holding that “the exception of master and crow 
is wholly insufficient to meet the objections to such enactments 
heretofore often pointed out.” It had been said by the court in an 
earlier case that “no such [State] legislation is valid if it contravenes 
the essential purpose expressed by an act of Congress, or work: 
material prejudice to the characteristic features of the generl 
maritime law, or interferes with the proper harmony and uniformity 
of that law in its international and interstate relations.”’ (Souther 
Pacific Co. v. Jensen, 244 U. 8. 205, 37 Sup. Ct. 524.) 

The contention was made that subsequent decisions of the court !ia‘ 
modified this position, but this contention was denied. It was avait 
pointed out that to sanction such action as was contemplated by the 
attempted amendment to the Judicial Code would lead to a tran-/e! 
by Congress of its legislative power to the States, a function thi! » 
“by nature nondelegable.” 
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As to the power of Congress itself the opinion declared: 


Without doubt Congress has power to alter, amend, or revise the maritime 
aw by statutes of general application embodying its will and judgment. This 
rower, we think, would permit enactment of a general employers’ liability law 
vgeneral provisions for compensating injured employees; but it-may not be 
ielegated to the several States. The grant of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction 
Inoks to uniformity; otherwise wide discretion is left to Congress. Exercising 
ther power—to regulate commerce—Congress has prescribed the liability ot 
state carriers by railroad for damages to employees (act April 22, 1908; 
149, 35 Stat. 65) and thereby abrogated conflicting local rules. 

is cause presents a situation where there was no attempt to prescribe general 
ri On the contrary, the manifest purpose was to permit any State to alter 
the maritime law and thereby introduce conflicting requirements. To prevent 
this result the Constitution adopted the law of the sea as the measure of maritime 
ghts and obligations. The confusion and difficulty, if vessels were compelled to 
comply with the local statutes at every port, are not difficult to see. Of course, 
come within the States may prefer local rules; but the Union was formed with the 
very definite design of freeing maritime commerce from intolerable restrictions 
incident to such control. The subjectis national. Local interests must yield to 
the common welfare. The Constitution is supreme. 





ai 


This opinion, delivered by Mr. Justice McReynolds, was dissented 
from by Mr. Justice Holmes, who said simply that “the reasoning of 
Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen and cases following it never has 
satisfied me and therefore I should have been glad to see a limit set 
to the principle. But I must leave it to those who think the principle 
right to say how far it extends.”’ Mr. Justice Brandeis, however, 
wrote a vigorous dissent, pointing out incongruities that are already 
embodied in admiralty jurisprudence, in brief, as follows: 

An employee of a New York upholstering concern might be directed 
to do repair work on a vessel owned and enrolled in New York, 
ane wholly within the State, and at the time lying for repairs 
alongside a New York dock. If injured without fault and disabled 
while at such work, he would, under the New York compensation 
law, be entitled to relief. Congress undertook in express terms to 
sanction this relief in a case such as that above described, but the 
rule announced by the Supreme Court is to the effect that the Federal 
Constitution prohibits such recovery. If this same employee had 
met with an accident while on the dock in connection with the same 
employment the Constitution would permit recovery. Moreover,if he 
had been killed while on board the vesse! through the negligence of 


the employer his dependents might have recovered, not under mari- 
ew time law, but under a statute of New York, the operative effect of 
Ms this statute being held permissible under the Constitution.! 
= Mr. Justice Brandeis in his argument stated that the chain of 
les reasoning followed by the majority depended upon the soundness 
. of every link of the chain. “If any link fails, the argument falls. 


Several of the links are, in my opinion, unfounded assumption which 
crumbles at the touch of reason.”” Cases were cited to uphold the 
statement that “absolute uniformity in things maritime is confessedly 
not essential to the proper harmony of the maritime law in its inter- 
state and Daenational relations.’’ The efforts of Congress were 
sail to be an attempt “in a statesmanlike manner, to limit the 
practages scope and effect of our decisions in’’ the Jensen and Knicker- 
0cker cases, so as to be applicable only to the relations of the ship 





1 


‘See MONTHLY Lanor Review, February, 1924, (pp. 186-192). ‘Status of maritime workers injured 
in the course of employment.”’ 
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to her master and crew, but not to the localized employees suc|, .. 
stevedores, etc. Persuasive reasons were found for recogniziy¢ 
such legislation, overruling other decisions if necessary. Otherwis, 
a constitutional amendment will be required to permit the applic,. 
tion of thé various local laws, “for no Federal workmen’s compos, 
tion law could satisfy the varying and peculiar economie and s:¢j9| 
needs incident to the diversity of conditions in the several Stsios.” 





Restriction of Marketing of Building Materials Shipped in Interstate 


mmerce, 


HE widely advertised effort of the Industrial Associatioy 

* tt San Francisco to enforce what it designated the “ Americ) 
plan” in the local building industry reached a Federal eo; 

in November, 1923, on the ground of interference with inters(at, 
commerce in violation of the Sherman Act (United States v. Indusiyia! 
Association, 293 Fed. 925). The United States brought ion 
against the defendants, about 40 in number, among them the !)\:i\\ 
ers’ Exchange and the Industrial Association, together wit! 
porations, individuals, and partnerships belonging to each. \ 
system had been established under which no one could, 
chase building materials covered by the system without a pe.» 
from the Builders’ Ixchange, and this permit could be obtained 
only on a pledge to run the job on the American plan. The plan 
contemplated the employment of union and nonunion men in ejual 
proportions, with a nonunion foreman on each job. The court 
announced itself as not lawfully concerned with the merits or de- 
merits of the plan or with the recurring conflict between employer 
and labor unions; but if a Federal law was contravened. it 
take note of the fact and seek to prevent such contravention or to 
punish those involved in it. 

As the system was first established only local products, sw 
lime, cement, plaster, ready-mixed mortar, rock, sand, gravel, })ric! 
and all clay products, were covered. Intention to interfere 
interstate commerce was disavowed, but later other materials wer 
brought under the permit system, some or all of which were prod tice 
without the State. For instance, plumbers’ supplies, Which are 
manufactured for the most part without the State, while not deal 
with directly by the permit system, were controlled by “refusing 
& permit to purchase the materials that were under the systei 
anyone who employed a ‘bad plumber;’ that is to say, one who was 
not operating under the American plan.” 

The court found a concert of action to maintain the American })!2), 
ts the use of a permit system which included not only artic !cs 
produced within the State but those which come in interstate com- 
merce from without, and an indirect control of plumbing sup) lies 
oe the requirement that only “good plumbers” shall be c1- 
ployed before a contractor can have a permit. “ However little i- 
tended to interfere with interstate commerce, as claimed by the ce- 
fendants, the result of their concerted action is such an interference 
therewith as under the Sherman Act can not be tolerated.” 


[896] 
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The court announced no desire to curb the activities of the organi- 
gations other than necessary for the protection of interstate com- 
merce. The organizations were not dissolved nor their general ac- 
tivities interfered with, but there was an injunction against the re- 
quirement of any permit with reference to materials or supplies pro- 
duced without the State and coming in in interstate commerce; also 
qainsb any attempt to prevent or discourage persons without the 
State from shipping goods to any persons whatever within the State. 
(Compliance in good faith with this decree would avoid disturbance of 
other activities, but the right to modify the decree was reserved, so 
as, if necessary, to include the dissolution of certain of the defendants. 





Conspiracy to Collect Money for Strike Settlement. 


Chicago a jurisdictional dispute developed, one McCumber, a 
contractor for the carpenter work, becoming involved in a diffi- 
culty between carpenters and ironworkers. The subject matter was 
the installation of wooden doors in aniron framework. The carpenters 
claimed that they should hang the doors, but McCumber had con- 
tracted with the ironworkers for the job. In the controversy that 
followed an understanding was reached, according to McCumber’s 
testimony, with the business agent of the local union of carpenters 
that if the carpenters were allowed to apply the hardware to the doors 
the business agent would permit the ironworkers to install them. 
The agent, one Seefeldt, admitted that this was the understanding, 
but later said that his superiors overruled him and that the doors 
should be hung by the carpenters alone. The ironworkers began the 
work and cine to stop. The carpenters’ representatives there- 
upon had a conference with McCumber and the architect in charge, 
but reached no solution of the difficulty. The president of the dis- 
trict council, after some conversation, said: “Is that all you have 
vot us over here for?’’ The architect replied that if anything was 
implied by this remark he wished to say that his office had never 
paid tribute and never would, whereupon the first speaker replied: 
“Tf that is all you have to say, let’s go.’’, McCumber went down with 
the union representatives in the elevator and asked what could be 
done to get the ‘arpenters back to work. ‘To this the local president, 
Brims, said: “‘Mr. Seefeldt will call over to your office and see you 
about it, and I think you can get it settled.’’ Seefeldt called and 
said the men would have to be paid for their lost time, about $400. 
Subsequent computations reduced the amount to $225, which was 
paid, Seefeldt promising that the men would go back to work next 
morning, Which they did. McCumber testified that before Seefeldt 
left he said: “‘Mac, I don’t approve of this sort of thing at all; [ don’t 
like it, but I have to do it; I am made the goat by the higher-ups,” 
and told MeCumber that they must keep the matter to themselves. 
Based on the above foo: dow a prosecution for conspiracy was 
brought against Brims, the district president, and Seefeldt, the local 
business agent, and they were found guilty of conspiracy in the 
courts below, the judgment being affirmed in proceedings in the 
supreme court. The court found no showing that the primary object 
in calling this strike was for the benefit of the union or its members. 
[897] 


1)’ chien the course of a large building operation in the city of 
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The strike had not been sanctioned as provided in the agree, 
and there was no evidence tending to show that any of the $225 y,, 
paid to the workmen, but rather to the contrary. McCumber ¢jq 
make payments on account of the time the carpenters lost, and (\\, 
amount was charged to the owner of the building. Further), 
the ronworkers were afterwards permitted to finish the work y \\j,) 
had previously been made the occasion of the strike, without ayy 
jurisdictional question being raised. This, with the fact tha: (4) 
$225 was not paid to the men who were called on to strike, wa. <4) 
to tend to discredit the contention that the strike was brou ty 
benefit, the union or the men. 

The jury having passed on the weight of the disputed testini oy, 
and the errors assigned offering no reversible cause, the judgm.: «f 
the court below was affirmed (People v. Seefeldt, 141 N. KE. 829 





Awards Conceming Duration of Bonus Offered New York Brick. 


layers. 


USTICE Ford, of the Supreme Court of New York, has reconi|, 
(February 2, 1924) made an arbitration award in a disjite 
between the Mason Builders’ Association and the Bricklay«- 

Unions of Greater New York, sustaining the contention of the union 
The disagreement arose over a ruling adopted by the union ¢iiing 
the high peak of building activity in New York City in the suniuer 
of 1923. There was a scarcity of bricklayers, and employers were 
offermg bonuses over and above the established union wages. Tlic 
unions adopted a rule that if an employer paid higher than union 
rates to any bricklayers on a particular operation all union brici- 
layers on the job should receive the same higher wages, anc t)i' 
these wages should continue during the life of the job. By >ep- 
tember the demand for bricklayers began to fall off, and the emj)|\)\ «1s 
who were conducting certain operations, finding that they were 10 
able to get bricklayers without difficulty, wished to discontinue p.\ ing 
the bonus. The unions denied their right to do this, and the 1m! ic 
went through the usual procedure for such cases, Justice Ford |g 
finally selected as arbitrator. _ 

Reviewing the conditions which led up to the adoption of the rule 
in question, Justice Ford decided that it was fair and reasonalle ani 
should be enforced. The following is quoted from the award: ! 

The unions manifestly could not reasonably be expected to forbi« 
members from accepting the higher wages offered them, and it is doubtle- 
that any effort to do so would prove futile. 

The unions therefore adopted a rule whose purpose it was to disc 
employers from enticing men from one operation to another by offering 
wages. Stability, certainty, uniformity of wages, continuity of emplo) 
were sought. While temporary advantage might be gained by individual! 
men through higher wages, the system did not work to the advantage oi 
side in the longrun. * * * : 

Practically it is the fairness of this rule which is under consideration, f.' ‘' 
employers are urging their right to reduce the wages of the men on the jv» |! 
question before they are finished. This reduction has been made pract'::\'' 
because of the seasonal falling off in the demand for bricklayers. 





1From typewritten copy of decision, dated Feb. 2, 1924, of Supreme Court Justice John Ford, 
York, “‘In the matter of controversy between bricklayers’ unions and mason builders’ association 
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It has been urged with no little force on behaif of the unions that it would be 
™ to the men who were enticed to the jobs by higher wages than the union rate 
, reduce their wages before the end of the operations concerned, simply because 
th y of supply and demand now makes that reduction possible. It is con- 

| on behalf of the men that their expectation was to have steady emplo 


at the wages offered during the life of the job. That is an implied eond 
every employment, unless by its terms contrary conditions are agree 
Continuity of employment during proficient service is a tacit understand- 

linarily between employer and employee, modified of course by the nature 
culiar circumstances of the employment. 

o the law of supply and demand, the agreement under which harmonious 

ns between the parties have so long continued is in essence the negation 


( 


, free play of that law as the sole determining force in the fixation of wages 
and the eonditions of employment. Labor unions exist to act as a corrective 
{ % a * 


eck on that law as it practically operated before labor was organiz 
The claimed right of the employers to reduce wages rests upon the law of 
and demand. Their arguments as presented to me boil down to that. 
:are sO Many more men available now to do their work they find it possible 
luce wages On the uncompleted work and they naturally want to do so 
re is much reason in their contention but on the whole [ am of the opinion 
fairness, Common sense, and a consideration of the best interests of both sides 
I see them, require me to decide that the rule of the unions is just and that 
» higher wages should be paid during the life of the operations. * * * 
[t does not seem to me that any hardship will be inflicted upon any ‘one by 
is decision. Builders and owners, it may reasonably be assumed, knew wh: 
hey were doing when they undertook their work at the high rates of wages then 
aid upon the jobs in question here. Payment at those rates during the life 
f the job must have been in contemplation at the time of undertaking every 
operation. My understanding is that most, if not quite all of them, ‘will be 
hed shortly. On all new work, the employers may employ men at the union 
rate. I believe that it will be to the advantage of all in the long run if the higher 
rate be paid on the uncompleted operations until they are finished. I auswer 
the question in the affirmative. 
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Cooperative Housing in New York City.' 


HE problem of housing accommodation is being solved coo poy. 
TT atively in various places not only in Europe, but in the Uyij., 
States, although very little was done ioe this line in the 
United States until 1920. Accounts and statistics of these « 
ative housing societies in various countries have appeared from {imp 
to time in the Monrniy Lasor Review, 

It is stated that ‘the idea of cooperation in housing began {0 pe. 
ceive attention after the passage of the State emergency rent law: 
four years ago and the subsequent enactment of the tax exempjioy 
law for the stimulation of building.” Here and there, throug 
the city, experiments in cooperative housing were begun by groups 
of wage earncrs of moderate incomes but these were not advertised 
and thus made little impression on the public. A “preliminary 
survey” of cooperative housing recently made disclosed the fact (ha: 
in Greater New York, up to the present time, more than 500 fa: 
have been provided with housing facilities by cooperative effort. 

The greatest results have been obtained by a Finnish colony jy 
Brooklyn, whose housing efforts began to take shape as early as | (1) 
when one building was erected. Since then building after buildi 
has been built or Dought, and now these Finns own cooperatively |() 
apartment houses, accommodating 450 families or about 2,250 jer 
sons. The rents range from $30 to $50 per month. 

Another group of cooperative dwellings has been provided cliicily 
through the efforts of the pastor of the People’s Tabernacle in Ma: 
hattan. This work has been carried on in connection with the chu: 


which is interdenominational. Three years ago, the church bougit 
an apartment house, apartments in which it offered for sale on the 


cooperative plan. Since then four others have been added. 

In the genuine cooperative housing association the capital stock | 
all held by the tenant members, the amount held by each being in 
proportion to the size and cost of his apartment. No tenant receives 
title to his apartment or dwelling, for he does not own a hous 
strictly speaking; he simply owns stock in the association. The 
object of this is to prevent speculation. If a tenant desires to 
away he sells his shares back to the association. 


To eliminate all speculation in houses, the cooperative society as a 
must always own and control the title to both the land and the building. 
not only tends to eliminate exploitation of the tenants, but also prevents 
exploitation of others at any time. The so-called unearned increment of 
values is also preserved in this way to the whole group. The cooperative 

any, not the individual, profits by any increase in the valuation of the pro} 

t is not the purpose of cooperative building societies to enable tenants to o!)121 
homes at bottom prices by building collectively and then to allow the indi- 
viduals to own and sell them to others for profit. The purpose of cooperative 
building societies is to provide permanent homes for the people without priv:' 
profit or speculation in land and buildings, collectively controlled and ac 
istered by the tenant members.® 





1Data are from New York Times, Feb. 24, 1923, Section 8, p. 8. 

‘See issues of MONTHLY Labor REvieEw for information on cooperative housing in the following | 
Brooklyn, October, 1921, p. 172; Milwaukee, December, 1922, pp. 155-158; Czechoslovakia, Dece'"", 
1923, p. 198; Germany, January, 1923, p. 206; Great Britain, J uly, 1923, p. 237; Netherlands, March, 

p. 195; Poland, December, 1923, p. 200; and Switzerland, October, 1921, p. 171, and March, 1924, p. !\ 

® Report of committee on cooperative housing to Third Congress of the Cooperative League, at C! 
Oct. 26-28, 1922. See MONTHLY LaBOR RKEViEW, December, 1922, p. 157. 
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Cooperation in Foreign Countries. 


Austria. 


o 


WIE following table taken irom The People’s y sarbook (Man- 
‘| chester, England), 1924, p. 93, shows the condition of the 
Union of German-Austrian Consumers’ Societies since the war. 
decline in the number of members in 1922 was attributed to the 
wit drawal of two societies with a combined mi¢ mbership of 140.851. 
VITIES OF MEMBERS OF GERMAN-AUSTRIAN COOPERATIVE 1 NION, 1919 TO 

1922. 


{Krone at par= 20.3 cents 


Retail societie 


\ ffiliat s 
“te , V he sale socie¢ 
: crieties i 
Year. a. as Number a Amount of busi- 
¢ Amount « ne 
if “ oT S 
Total ‘eel ee ne 
} PL De] 
num- | ber re- } 
ber. |porting 
K oOnen Kronen 
112 03 370, Sé 472, 771, 278 486, 422, 347 
2 G6 503, 62: 1, $22, 130, 224 2, 028, 650, 817 
97 vO 574, 11¢ 0, 388, 278, 304 10, 063, 182, 027 


OS S4 511, 019 221, 971, 570, 701 104, 496, 224, 034 


In addition to the 108 consumers’ societies in existence in 1922 as 
shown above, the membership of the union includes 33 workers’ 
productive societies, 22 building societies, 6 credit societies, 3 pur- 
chasing associations, and 1 insurance society. 


Canada. 


URING the year ending August 31, 1923, the United Grain 

Growers (Ltd.) had a business of $53,332,982 and a net saving 

ef $532,171, according to the February 11, 1924, issue of Agricul- 

tural Cooperation (Washington). Interest of 8 per cent was paid 

on the capital stock. During the previous year the association sus- 
tained a loss of $118,350. 


‘ea 
3 
ede 


Czechoslovakia. 


HE Statistical Office of the Czecho-Slovak Republic has issued 
areport (No. 30) on credit societies of the Schulze-Delitzsch type. 
The following table, compiled from the report, shows the number of 
these societies and the number of depositors and borrowers, by 
geographical division, at the end of 1921: 
STATISTICS OF DEPOSITS ANP LOANS OF CZECHOSLOVAK CREDIT SOCIETIES, 1921, 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION. 


| Krone at par=20.3 cents.] 





Number of 








societies. A ver- Aver- 
Number | Number aan Number an 
Geographical division Total Num- | of mem- | of deposi- “ “of ber- “- 
2 ber | bers. tors. . per. rowers. I 
|} num- de posi- bor- 
ber, (PRE tor rower 
* 1 ae ‘ —_—" 
Es ae a = die = 
Kronen Kronen. 
Bohemia_____ eave 809 | 793 323,032 | 1,073,641 | 2,970 196, 298 9, 892 
ee erry re se tk KE 512 | SOY 194, 341 397,285 | 3,046 119, 192 5, 566 
OHES) ee Howe : 57 | 54 17, ORS 30, 560 2, 497 9, 223 6, 617 
) $id | weet eS Sa 7 * oa aes. ae 
Whole country ___- 1,378 | 1,356 | 534,458 | 1,501,486 | 2,981 | 324,713 | 8, 180 
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At the end of 1921 the financial condition of the societies w» 
follows: 
Kronen. 
Amount of loans on personal credit___._......---- 1, 737, 335, 000 
Share capital _ ___- pe. 9h ~ sess ~ teedul was 86, 812, 000 
Geena wumenun Sam. eo os ue he 79, 095, 000 
Employees’ retirement fund____.____.__.__._-__- 10, 238, 000 
Bale ae Nel Digs AE ES Wl ptp BAW LE aed. 20} 21, 487 


Denma rk. 


HE following figures, taken from the February, 1924, number «; 
the International Cooperative Bulletin (p. 51), show the busines, 
done by Danish cooperative societies in 1922 and 1923: 
BUSINESS OF DANISH COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1922 AND 1923, BY TYP 1 
SOCIETY. 


{Krone at par = 26.8 cents.] 























Type of society. 1922 
Kroner. Kroner 
oe RE eee: | > Se). ee ae 101, 500, 000 | 107, 000, om 
Manure societies. _.........__.____- Se rr ae: ee oe ae ee 16, 000, 000 | 17, 500.0 
Agricultural wholesale society and machine factory___._._.__......-__--__- 5, 800, 000 | 1700, OW 
Cement factory ._..______- Sn 7 PE eee ee ee ee 2, 500, 000 4, 300, OM 
Coal supply society -........._-- j . ~ PER SET AEE. 2, 800, 000 0" 
SOREN TEES pepethdddeedecsduawepichh os | 535, 000, 000 | 665, 000, On 
Cattle export le ne Se ett xo A, tng latin 34, 000, 000 2 \) 
Cooperative butcheries: 
TESST ae eee ee See eet ee ae ees a Poa) pee one 330, 000, 000 39 
0 FPS LS ee ad ff SL eek eettidreiencs haste Ties 12, 600, 000 | yy 
Egg export society. ............. sus tt bea ce 1s kp ebdeuedcedeh « 4.<Feebew = 15, 000, 600 14, 700, 
EE ES Oe ee Ey = 6b i Reg TEES el 6, 100, 000 | y) 
Milk export of cooperative farms__.._._____- eae agile nso, oa eeronea rere kertaaedet eee ie a " 
Insurance society “‘ Tryg”’__._____- kis ainll ade oki das dcbaweded 4, 000, 000 ) 
Accident insurance of cooperative farms and agriculture] societies_________- 2, 000, 000 2, 200, OO 
Accident insurance society “ Sogneraads” _.._____. ee 200, 000 ¥), Oo 
Cooperative pension fund_..........._..__._-- — Sa Sere 500, 000 0, OW) 
REE EES Lt PEE a ie 500, 000 0 
Wholesale Society of Danish Distributive Societies_._....._._...__._._____- 174, 600, 000 123, 4), 00 
Ringkébing Goods Purchase Association. ..........._...-...._-.---_-. eee 5, 000, 000 4,000, 00 
TE a ge RENE. <- ar SS sy or eee SNES Pa 1, 248, 100, 000 1, 398 nn 
It is stated that the business of the consumers’ societies during 


1923 decreased 29 per cent from that of the year before while the trac 
of the agricultural societies increased 22 per cent 


France. 


[4 VOIX DU PEUPLE, Paris, for November-December, 
contains (pp. 516, 517) an agreement which has been conc! 
between the General Confederation of Labor of France and the (> 


sultative Chamber of the Workers’ Cooperative Productive Ass: 
tions. By this agreement the cooperative societies bind thems: 
to apply to the proper trade-union when employees are needed ani 
to obtain workers elsewhere unless the union is unable to su 
them. In the latter case the new See must join the union 


In case of a strike in private employments, workers employe: !\\ 
cooperative societies, who are members of the trade-union involve. \1 
the strike, shall not take part in the dispute but shall continue to wor 
They must however give both moral and financial support to (\ 
strike. The cooperative societies on their part agree to put into ef! ec! 
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‘mmediately any change in working conditions contained in the 
union’s demands. In case the strike is not successful in gaining all 
‘hese demands, only those conditions which are won shall be retained 
in effect by the cooperative societies. Changes in wages are not to be 
made until immediately after the termination of the strike, but the 
new rates gained through the strike shall be retroactive to the first 
day of the dispute. 

in cases in which no collective agreement with the establishments 
acainst which the strike was directed is obtained, and in which there is 
» difference of opinion as to the actual gains of the strike, the matte: 
must be referred to a joint commission composed of an equal number 
of representatives of the cooperative society and of their employees, 

e representatives of the latter being chosen in part from persons 
can by the union. 

When a general or partial protest strike “of a social character” is 
called by the General Confederation of Labor, the question of partici- 
pation by the employees of cooperative societies shall be decided by 
the confederation and the societies must abide by its decision. 

Disagreements of all kinds as to working conditions, hiring, firing, 
wages, ete., which can not be decided by the joint commission above 
mentioned shall be referred to an arbitration committee of four mem- 
bers, two selected by the General Confederation of Labor and two by 
the Consultative Chamber of Workers’ Cooperative Productive As- 
soclations. 

Germany. 


HE annual report of the central credit union organization of 
Germany, the General Union of Raiffeisen Societies, for 1922, re- 
viewed in the February, 1924, issue of the International Cooperative 
Bulletin (pp. 53, 54), shows that at the end of the year there were in 
afliliation with the union 8,017 societies as compared with 7,461 at 
the end of the previous year. Of these, 5,524 were credit societies 
proper, while the remainder were noncredit organizations. The net 
savings of these societies for 1922 amounted to 68,600,000 marks? 
and the reserve funds to 74,205,000,000 marks.? 


Great Britain. 


HE business of the English Cooperative Wholesale Society during 

1923 amounted to £66,120,000 ($321,772,980, par), an increase 

of £215,188 ($1,047,212, par) as compared with the previous year, 

according to the February, 1924, issue of the International Coopera- 

tive Bulletin (p. 61). About a third of the sales of the society con- 

sists of goods manufactured by it; the manufactures of the society 
during 1923 were valued at £20,611,005 ($100,303,456, par). 

For the past 21 years the English and Scottish Wholesale Societies 
have carried on certain enterprises together. The original partner- 
ship formed to carry on the management of the tea plantations owned 
jointly by the two societies expired recently. The directors of the 
wholesales have decided to found a new society, composed of the 
board members, under the name “FE. & S.” Cooperative Wholesale 
Society (Ltd.), whose functions will be the carrying on of “the busi- 





_ Owing to the depreciation of German currency no attempt is made to convert this sum into the 
United States equivalent. 
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ness of planters, growers, producers, merchants, and manufacturers 
commission agents, and brokers of tea, coffee, cocoa, and foreign an 
colonial produce i in all their branches, and any other trade or busi- 
ness which may seem calculated to conduc ‘e to the more efficient and 


profitable working of the said business.’ 
Statistics of The Cooperative Union, 1922. 
Certain statistics of the activities of The Cooperative Union 
its members during 1922 are given in the 1924 People’s Year! 


(pp. 18-26). The following table, taken from the above so) 
shows the financial status of samahers of the union: 


ACTIVITIES OF MEMBERS OF COOPERATIVE UNION IN 1922, BY TYPE OF Sor 
[£ at Par=$4.8665.] 

















Num- | Number 
~ © 

Type of society socle- | ‘= m- Rome alee 9 | Sales. Net surplus 

Rae ers. | 

ties. 
Consumers’ societies _..........._- 1,321 | 4,519, 162 | £84, 891, 998 | £169, 582, 357 | | £14, 060, 291 
Consumers’ federations_........._- 6 64 46, 757 33, 434 7, 722 
Productive societies. .......--._- 105 } 38, 138 2, 938, 786 5, 318, 077 2314, 904 
Supply associations ._...........- 4 | 8, 542 496, 742 1, 856, 540 50, 686 
Special societies... ............- as 6 | 1, 034 | 82, 755 1, 729, 853 3 28, 537 
Wholesale societies. .............-.- =r 2,149} 31,951, 612 83, 600, 549 4 736, 868 
‘Zeeel: 1022.....>..-2 Rie eats “7, 445 | 4, 569, 089 | 120, 408, 650 262, 220, 810 15, 199, 008 
REDE E ONS ELIS I 1, 472 | 4, 508, 737 | 118, 503,763 | 334, 383, 138 18, 231, 829 





1 Total net surplus of societies showing a surplus; some societies showed a loss, the total being 
* Before deducting a loss of £62,652. 
? Before deducting a loss of £166. ‘ Before deducting a loss of £20,877 
The following table shows the same data for the consumers’ sovie- 
ties, classified according to geographical divisions: 
STATISTICS OF OPERATIONS OF CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES IN 1922, BY GEOGRAP! 
ICAL DIVISIONS. 
[£ at —— 8665. ] 





























| Num- 
Jeogravhical divisio | ber of Number of Share and Amount of 
Geographical ee, | socie- members. loan capital.| business. 
| ties. 
Retail societies: 
a and Wales___...____......___...| 1,027 | 3,819,881 | £71, 742, 786 | £133, 381, 269 | £1' 
ee ag ety finen si 255 654, 384 | 12,497,609 | 34,573, 462 | 
SS ee --.--| 39) 44,897 | 651,603 | _—1, 627, 626 | 
Total . a a ee ...-| 1,321 | 4, 519, 162 84, 891,998 | 169, 582, 357 
Wholesale societies: \- ' ° oa 
oe arene Ces intacereme Aen tit tas erate 11,195 | 25,507,090 | 65, 904, 812 
I ISS. avin Sith) - ab bLS Leptin eg deride Ab bs 1270! 6,151,587 | 17, 009, 251 
a TE I ARE ANG 1 684 292, 935 | 686, 486 a 
! Number of affiliated societies. 2 Loss. 


The consumers’ cooperative societies, wholesale and retail, ) 
74,257} acres of land, of which they own 63,2544 acres a 
11,003 acres. The tea plantations owned jointly by the English 2 and 
Scottish Wholesale Societies cover 5,699 acres in Ceylon and 28,617 
acres in India. 

Greece.* 


"THE cooperative movement in Greece dates back only to 1914, in 


which year a law was passed authorizing the formation of 


cooperative societies, granting them postal facilities and various 
exemptions from taxation, and providing penalties for persons hin 





* Article ‘‘ La coopération agricole en Gréce,’’ in Annales de la Mutualité et de la Coopération agri c 
Paris, March-April, 1923. Reviewed in International Review of A gricultural Economics, Rome, 0‘ 
December, 1923, pp. 567-569. 
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dering their operation or endeavoring to dissuade persons from 
joing such societies. A later law, that of January 2: 22, 1919, forbade 
the seizing, by personal creditors or members, of agricultural produce 
Re signed ‘for sale by members or of the proceeds ‘of such sales. An 
ied stimulus was given to the formation of agricultural societies 
the agrarian laws of 1917 and 1920, which prov vided that grants of 
land expropriated by the State from the large landowners might be 
made to agricultural associations, formed for the purpose, under the 
title “ associations for t the repurchase of land.’”’ Members of these asso- 
cjations usually cultivate the land under the terms of a collective lease. 
At the end of 1921 the number of societies of the various types 
was as follows: 


» urmnber 

i hd nia ckd arene ete P 1, 287 
Consumers’ societies My AL Sy Bee dt 111 
Marketing associations__________--- ; 132 
Wine, oil, and dairy societies nd . 72 
Land-holding societies _ : 52 
Livestock insurance societies ’ 5 
Land-purchase associations : - 49 
Farming associations __-_-_-_- J j ¥ J 2 
0 EE eo ae Pee en 1, 710 


These 1,710 societies had a combined membership of 93,103 and a 
share capital of 7,500,000 drachmas ($1,447,500, par). 


Italy. 
CCORDING to statistics compiled by the Association of Italian 
‘ People’s Banks, cited in the International © ooperative Bulletin 


for February, 1924 (p. 56), there are in Italy about 750 people's banks 
of the Schulze-Delitzsch type. The 732 w hich reported to the associa- 
ion had share ea pat al of 159,451,655 lire ($30,774,169, par), reserves 
of 112.7 10.686 lire $21, 753, 162. ps ar), and de ‘posits of 3.670.989. 15S 
ire ($708,500,907, par). As the report points out, the amount of 
deposits “bears striking testimony to the general confidence placed 
in the people’s banks. — 
Pye RING the past six months 13 new peasant cooperative societies 
were formed in the State of Guanajuato with the aid of the 
Mexican Department of Agricaiturs: The Government has extended 
aid along other lines as we oll, in the form of Government credit, le cal 
service, ane the opportunity to purchase needed agricultural machin- 


Ba die cinit Poland.® 
[S| 1921 there were in affiliation with the Auditing Union of Polish 
Agricultural C oper: ative Societies, ope rating in what was formerly 
Russian Poland, 310 credit societies, 39 pure ‘hi ase and sale socie aes, 
41 dairies, 2 flour mills, and 3 central organizations, a total of : 
cooperative societies. The cooperative credit societies which were 
members of the vnion had a combined membership of 104,844 and 
& working capital of 680,000 gold francs ($131,240, par). The pur- 
chase and ais societies, with a total membership of 47,633, had : 
working capital of 994,000 gold frances ($191,842, par) and a Ho 
during 1921 of 874,800 gold franes (3168, 8. 36, par). 





‘ Press release 127 of All American C ee itive Commission. 
* International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Feb. 11, 1924, pp. 151, 182. 
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Portugal.® 


T THE end of 1922 there were in affiliation with the Nati), 
Federation of Cooperative Societies 188 retail consumers’ 
eties, with a total membership of 91,907 and a total business f. 
year of 488,930 escudos. ; 
¥ Spain. 
AN ACCOUNT of the cooperative movement of Spain is giv 
the February, 1924, issue of the International Coope: 

Bulletin (pp. 57, 58). This article states that although the i 
ment dates back to 1865, comparatively little progress has been 1))5\.). 
The greatest development has taken place in the Province of ¢ 
lonia where there are in affiliation with the Federation of Cataloy i. 
Cooperative Societies (which also functions as a wholesale so: 
some 250 societies with a membership of 5,000 and an annual bu: 
in 1920, of 50,000,000 pesetas ($9,650,000, par). Even in 
Province, however, ‘“ progress has been impeded owing to the 
spirit which prevails. It is by no means rare to find num! 
societies in the same town with a very insignificant member: 
There is no national unity in the movement, although some f 
tion has taken place by localities or districts. There is also div sion 
along political and religious lines, resulting in a Socialist, a Cat 
and a ‘neutral’? movement. 

Attention is called to the fact that “the absence of a central 
organization makes it impossible to obtain a reliable report of {| 
importance of cooperation in Spain.” It is estimated, however, (|i! 


there are about 940 societies with a membership of 262,000. ‘lle 
statement below shows the affiliation of some 780 of these socic' 
Societies affiliated to— Number. 
Federation of Catalonian Cooperative Societies_________- 259 
Union of Cooperative Societies of the North of Spain..__ 40 
Cooperative Union of Province of Valencia_._....___ __- 30) 
National Catholic Agricultural Union.____........____~ 30) 
Peaerawon OF rarragomei 2.2. ce te lo ee ee 20 
enmpammas O20). shel OOs ile cL lein cod. 20 
Other societies: 
Cie. Bee MRSMCAY BOCIIENIIIOU, ..... oe ccomacsee-aece 30 
EEE OO EE Ce ee ae 5O 
Navvies’ societies _ __ 5 en we oe one Euan” SOO 
Switzerland. 


HE February, 1924, issue of the International Cooperative |}ul- 

letin (London) states (p. 59) that at the end of 1923 there were 
in affiliation with the Union of Swiss Consumers’ Societies 516 soci’ 
with a combined membership of 364,500. These societies had a 
working capital of 29,000,000 franes ($5,597,000, par) and landed 
property valued at more than 68,100,000 francs ($13,124,000, p 
while their sales during 1923 amounted to 277,000,000 fra: 
($53,461,000, par). 

The Insurance Fund of Swiss Consumers’ Societies during 1923 pi 
out in invalidity and life insurance 259,109 francs ($50,008, p»' 
according to a statement in La Coopération (Basel), February ||, 
1924. Receipts during the year amounted to 1,160,269 fra 
($223,932, par). Funds to cover insured risks amounted to 13,480.15 
franes ($2,601,676, par). 


People’s Yearbook (Manchester, England ), 1924, p. 122. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 


Strikes in Chile in 1923. 


CCORDING to a press report ' there were 41 strikes in Chile 
A affecting 11,300 workers and causing a loss of 6,739,465 pesos 
($2,459,904.73, par) during the year 1923. Of the 11,300 
strikers, 10,000 were men and 1,300 were women and minors. [Efforts 
to obtain increases in wages and disputes over shop regulations were 
the main causes of the strikes. In general the strikes were unsuccess- 
ful from the standpoint of the workers, only 10 being won, while 15 
were inconclusive, and 16 were lost. 


———> ooo ge 


Stnkes and Lockouts in The Netherlands, |922.? 
DB" tande lias with 1901 the Central Statistical Office of the Nether- 


lands has each year compiled detailed statistics of strikes and 
lockouts in that country. It is therefore possible to follow the 
strike movement for a period of 22 years. The following table illus- 
trates this movement during the period 1901 to 1922: 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 


THE NETHERLANDS, iv 








Striks ‘li ae ‘y 
Year and | si a | 

Rieti ment | Locked -Ol : rkers 

= affected. | work thy 

| lived 

te s aa. 

» 197 5, average 7 | 184 | 677 16, 000 565. TOO 45 Low 
a te ae 271 | 1, 138 | 15, 700 100 | 8, 200 
; 269 | 953 | 15, 200 165, 260 | 22, 399 
Be 2 a an ee | 377 1,174 | 18, 100 249, 400 | 24, 200 
TY goa 344 1,719 | 31, 300 | 526, 500 | 14, 008 
| ae 325 1,910 | 39, 600 | 17, 200 100, 000 
to 1918, average 317 1,3.9 24, 000 | R2, O00 1, 000 
a 649 4,035 61, 700 | 1, O51, OO 412.800 
481 3, 014 66, 500 | 2, 288, 600 45, 100 
- 209 2, 430 44, 700 | 1, 370, 3 0 
oe 325 3, 371 44, 000 | O57 1), 800 








The preceding table indicates that during the period 1914 to 1918, 
that is during the World War, the intensity of the strike movement, 
measured by the number of working-days lost, did not increase 
greatly as compared with the period 1901 to 1913, although the num- 
ber of labor disputes and of establishments and workers involved 
was considerably greater than in the pre-war period. in the two 
years subsequent to the war the strike movement gained greatly 
in momentum. In 1919 the Netherlands had 649 strikes, and lock- 





El Mercurio, Santiago, Chile, Jan. 5, 1924, p. 3. 


‘Netherlands. [Ministerie van Binnenlandsche Zaken en Landbouw.| Centraal Bure voor de 
latistiek. Werkstakingen en uitsluitingen gedurende het jaar1922. The Hague, 1923. 28 pp. Statis- 
liek van Nederland, No. 374. 
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outs, the greatest number in the history of the country, and altho 
the number decreased to 481 in 1920 the number of working-d. \s 
lost in that year through labor disputes reached the unpreceden | j 
figure of 2,334,000 days. In 1921 and 1922 the strike movem 
slowed down again, owing to unfavorable economic conditions »)\( 
extensive unemployment. 

In 1922, 304 strikes occurred affecting 2,627 establishments 
32,092 striking workers and involving a loss of 778,184 working-d; 
The building trades account for the largest number of strikes (| 
The transportation (37), food (26), woodworking (21), stone, eart!\oy 


and glassware industries (21) follow in the order named. ‘T)\e 
building trades had also the largest number of strikers (7,311) and 


the largest loss of working-time (227,682 days). Demands rela 

to wages caused 68 per cent of the strikes; and next in import» 
were demands relating to hours of labor and to the reinstatement «| 
discharged employees. Of the total number of strikes, 20.99 per « 
ended with a victory of the strikers, 28.09 per cent were failu 
43.83 per cent were compromised, and in 7.10 per cent the result 
not known. 

The number of lockouts occurring in 1922 was 21. These affected 
744 establishments and 11,890 workers and involved a loss of 279.316 
working-days. The food and textile industries account for the lo 
outs involving the largest loss of working-time, 139,047 and 99,()4s 
days, respectively. Ten lockouts were caused by the unwilling 
of the workers to accept wage reductions. From the employ, 
point of view 9.52 per cent of the lockouts were failures, 28.57 
cent were successsful, 57.14 per cent were compromised, and in 
per cent of the lockouts nothing definite was known of the result. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in February, 1924. 
By Hues L. Kerwin, Drtrecror or Conciniation 


rT HE Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Conciliation, 
exercised his good offices in connection with 32 labor disputes 
during February, 1924. These disputes affected a total of 


1,244 employees. The table following shows the name and location 


of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the 
nature Of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 
having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen 
directly and indirectly affected. 

On March 1, 1924, there were 47 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 16 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 63. 
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Statistics of Immigration for January, 1924. } 
By W. W. Hussanp, COMMISSIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION. 
HE following tables show the total number of immigrant 
admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens de; 
from the United States during January, 1924, and from jj) 
1923, to January, 1924. The tabulations are presented according : 
the countries of last permanent or future permanent residence, pare: u 
peoples, occupations, and States of future permanent or |as 
. rt. J . ™ 
permanent residence. The last table (Table 6) shows the number 9 pa 
aliens admitted under the per cent limit act of May 19, 1921 ! 
July 1, 1923, to March 5, 1924. a 
TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY, 192 
J ANUARY, 1924. 
Arrivals. Departures 
Non- 
Immi- "7 a | ‘ 
Period. grant ees ee Aliens Total | Emi: | Nonemi-| United 
aliens tie citizens de- aaeit jc | Srant grant Stat { 
ad- o~ | arrived barred.| “™***"". aliens. | aliens. | citizen 
mitted. ad- arrived. 
| mitted. 
a 1923. “i: (2 cess. ig 
ae _.....--| 85,542 | 13,039 | 20,637 | 2,899] 122,117| 8,041] 14,213] 39, 80s 
a 88, 286 13, 688 33,510 | 2,804 | 138,288 | 6,489 12, 267 27, 744 
September -______-- LSee 8&9, 43 18,221 | 51,894 2,331 | 161, 877 6, 073 10, 245 16, 02 
October........---.----| 88,028] 15,490| 27,553] 3,094 | 134,165 | 7,291 | 13,856] 18, 104 
November... ...-......| 92,782] 12,611 | 21,942] 2,933 | 130,268} 6,925} 11, 607 14, 90 
December... .........-| 55,794 | 12,287 | 17,620] 2,924] 88,625] 9,480] 13,722] 16, 928 
1924. | | 
January -.-.........._.| 33,878 | 10,476 | 15,638 | 2,145 | 62,137 | 5,723} 8,689] 20,817 
— -- ——_ —- — ——— —— | — 
Total. - __...| 533,741 | 95,812 | 188, 794 ; 19, 130 | 837,477 | 50,022 | 84,599 | 154,417 
TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF [IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMIT" $1) 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEP4 
bU RING JANU ARY, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO JANUARY, 1924, BY COUN? {! 
‘Immigrant. | Emigra 
Country. a , | July, 1923 ae J 
, | January 4: >| January g 
on” ”©6=«6) toJanuary, a" '. 1% : 
1924. 1924. | 1924. 
RE a ee , 2 221 30 it 
EE — ae ae 7. 265 oe 705 6, 821 5 lel 
es —_- . 63 1, 768 oR rich 
Bulgaria - ekntadeastoraae wince oie aed 3 481 23 ij 
Czechoslovakia..............-.-..---- Fit wnat 174 13, 099 88 
eal ae 254 3, 604 78 Jap 
aa a a ee. ’ 40 CS Kor 
Finland_.-.-_- ee Ee ee . SS 20 3, 569 20 
France, including Corsica...---------- ‘ 208 5, 072 71 Mag 
Germany. ps RS A Sa: a ee 6, 340 73, 323 14 Me} 
Great Britain, Ireland: Pa 
EME Se a ee eee 138 23, 458 193 Pol 
ES SS See a eee ee 20 16, 861 29 Port 
RE ee See eae 27 33, 212 27 Rur 
Sa a A ae ee a ae 5 1, 503 l 1 
SS - DE Sera ee ae ~ eee ae ee a $1 4, 221 539 Rut 
i SE el a hatin ahs tenn aialn 215 5, 231 27 Seay 
Italy (including Sicily and Sardinia) --......_.......-_-- 666 43, 143 2, 517 Se 
0 a COGS CS eee oe 26 1, 389 2 Sh 
Pe A SE Tg ea 46 2, 231 5 Spa 
Netherlands -_.-__- 2 eee eae scitewnll 37 3, 584 18 Sp 
EE ET GC EAE SE RE 189 9, 982 43 Syr 
RN A SE Re a a ae Re 259 27, 985 79 Tur 
Portugal (including Azores and Cape Verde Islands) -__-__! 12 2, 533 99 | We 
> <0.-tdngnveccacesat eS ee ee 101 10, 819 56 | Wi 
| EGS a ae ee ee Se 178 12, 148 15 Oth 
Spain (including Canary and Balearic Islands)... ._.-_-| 33 625 171 
Sweden. ae a ee eS ee 465 16, 681 43 | 
SN 2. i. nethanawdiatibickans REE Rot 39 3, 578 17 | Ma 
TER IID. «6 dns ceodcoesencsccaddsccbdescdaans 19 1,401 15 Fen 
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mainte 2e—-LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTI 
Ir) FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
TRING JANUARY, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO JANUARY, 1924, BY COUN 
Concluded. 


i} 5 
mmigrant. Emigrant 
— lulv. 1923 
ountry. January, | Ly, 1925, Janu . July, | 
1924. to January ete » Janu 
Ve se 924 « 1924 
‘ 0) SY 2 
Ot} rope ‘ 99 
l Eu i» ti‘ 4, 247 , » 3 
ee ) 5, 200 44} 2 Ais 
—. : 2 OOS 5 1 04 
i Me, fj 126 A 
. Paiestine, and Nlesopot 1mm) 0 30 3 
rurke n Asia 4 2, 692 5 14% 
Other A - 224 ) 46 
tal Asia. -- w44 gut 9g (| ’ 
Cee i re : 24 } i7 
Tasmania, and New Zealand 2 2 20 200 
Pocific Islands (not specified ] 37 7 17 
nd Newfoundland 5, 598 119, 214 } : 
America nar WO 1, 150 24 47 
om a én 4 OV0 46, HY ) 24 
ca G4 i. 299 4 0) 
‘ - Of 0. 799 9 677 
‘ tries Zi 2 2 


| .—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
M THE UNITED STATES DURING JANUARY, 1924, AND FR‘ | 1923, Té 
ARY, 1924, BY RACES OR PEOPLES 


face or people July, 1923 July, 1923 
January to J nuary January, to | enenida 
924 ved 1924. - mee 
i 124 A 24 
4 I lack) a 264 7, 425 109 847 
77 2, 516 | 7 25 
B nand Moravian (Czec! 79 6, 459 | | SH2 
| g n, Serbian, and Montenegrin 21 2, 102 f i, Zi 
Chinese s ; pelts Banden 46 s, O22 346 2, 447 
( nand Slovenian c. 615 3, 576 21 63 
I ot. ‘ 1{) S53 | 21 646 
1, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian 2 251 5 12] 
nd Flemish_._____. 2 269 6.454 56 609 
| lian. ? Gy 19 114 
Englist : 28 64, 037 27 4, 368 
t } a t+ 415 23 3] 
, ; 4 42 Hs KAR 
( 7 &GU G49 ‘ KU 
{ : ) 4. 48 4.570 
Hebr 27 14. 6 9 130 
| . 711 3 178 53 973 
It 1 (north). 193 Q 7&2 934 1. 002 
Italian (south) 672 5, 279 2,314 4, 633 
Japanese. _. . 4 44¢ 2 758 1. 480 
Kor ‘ Q 
in ‘ $Y 1, 847 f f 
ee 19 6, 707 { 44 
Mexican nr ge 4,794 45, 45 a9 28 
Pacific Islander 2 il 
PO {02 & 100) 2 657 
i... hig A) 4. 16 4 2. 669 
Rumanian , 6} 1, 419 { 699 
Russian... 913 R 269 2 16 
Ruthenian (Russniak) - __. 1 80) 643 2 7 
scandinavian (Norwegians, Dat and Swed 296 33, 741 42 1, 561 
™ n -— = 2,06 45, 65S . 144 
S} k oe P ‘ 117 5 30 61 i6 
Spanish. ___ : s . 34 2, 471 23 303 
Sp h American - v4 1, 709 40 533 
: n odie is 4 1, 263 5 249 
Turkish : F 1! 298 ] Q7 
i eS joe 112 | 2, 079 2 4 
v st Indian (except Cuban) 72 1, 283 13 +4] 
Other peoples te OT f : 63 665 10 249 
Total _. a " 33, 878 533. 741 5, 723 50, 022 
eee ee we : : ~ 0,837 | 321,102 (064 37, 436 


Fr een ee 


13, 041 212, 639 709 12, 536 


(913] 
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TABLE 4--IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEP 


FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING JANU 
UARY, 1924, BY STATES OR TERRITORIES. 





ARY, 






































1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, 



































Immigrant. Er migr 
State January July, 1923, January, |° 
“* |toJanuary, t 
1924. 1924. 1924. 
SILL 5. no waits ia cee alee 2b... . cms oe ob codecs. 12 373 1 
(SE 2 ee Se ‘3 SE ween — sae 34 191 2 
5. bite case loexe “size ccsnke 23> ee : 766 8, 276 29 
Ppuenees. Oe Wesker 10 132 3 
i eae 3, 528 37, 956 390 
AE i sol YY Ee ; 1, 188 28 
i ROE IC, ANd lial 72 10, 581 134 
Delaware______- > eS. 4a il 3 ae 
District of Columbia._...._____ 61 1, 239 20 
A Rt 2. sere * 189 2, 646 134 
ee eee 13 358 s 
See aera 182 1, 366 3) 
Idaho____- 68 756 12 
REE SE ORS Ty RE ES eer 1, 958 39, 848 321 
ig a ae een: ne 243 4, 666 36 
AG Re RS, tet a he. 196 3, 344 30 
te 88 1, 263 7 
S.A eee 30 483 5 
Louisiana - 100 898 25 
—” SS ae 1, 161 6, 987 19 
aaa ee 148 2, 710 11 
OO  * s.«. a, 3, 532 44, 634 390 
SULT, 3, 688 43, 722 179 
| 2 aes. dt SES 487 8, 547 42 
Mississippi-___.____-- 23 437 3 
OS ea 23 8, 873 28 
ts re ge ee ee fT t okaeuaded 141 1, 359 19 
ere PG aster weer na 123 2,178 ll 
Nevada _. ocheeiica ai 17 188 4 
EE NOE EE OTe: 674 4, 437 8 
na ie ee Me oe 1, 029 27, 598 194 | 
New Mexico_....._...._-- 181 767 3 | 
Se ee ae eee 6, 045 135, 952 2, 472 | 
North Carolina_.- 7 5 5 | 
OS Gee a ares e 74 1, 435 7 | 
| RTS eae ESS TT Re ae cae es Re ae 907 21, 244 239 
ena ao Co aie Rin gong dn chuck bevbqaavaTee 32 415 4) 
SSS ee ee ee a: ee 505 4, 346 23 | 
Pennsylvania..._........-- ok 1, 439 42, 681 444 
Philippine Islands____...____- accanialiaiaeesbetinieaiia | 
i TE a es ES Fl Bin aire oat os. poe 14 156 7 
pee Bemmes._........-22...- EF eS 320 5, 928 74 | 
South Carolina____....__._- = 3 131 1} 
nn SS eee ee 55 840 3 | 
“enmneasee... ..........- So 7 329 5 
ee ee 2, 589 28, 262 38 | 
Se: - aS 47 932 32 | 
..... eae ibs ade aS.¢ | | GD eee. 25 1, 983 6 
a eS cy a 131 1,610 8 
ES Se Fc: Se Senne - es 
OS a ae i eer 1,395 | 13, 353 92 
a a Ss Re ee 76 | 1, 762 51 
| A EE Ss es ee a eee! 466 | 8, 345 | 55 
RS tw ala eek & | st EROS ae eee | 21 | 476 | 21 
Total. Ya 33, 878 | 533, 741 5, 723 
TABLE 5.—-IMMIGR ANT AL IENS ADMITTED ) TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DFEP4 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING JANUARY, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 
JANUARY, 1924, BY OCCUPATIONS. 
Immigrant. Emigran' 
Occupation. July, 1923, , | Ju 
r a to January, ae sat | to 
— 1924. , 
Professional: 
ee ee 8 o> = RE | Thee RN eee 93 738 10 
Architects___.- AA A ee -: See eee 3i 4 a ee 
0 gh Ele iae Bp al Se a. FS er 120 1, 417 16 | 
aes GS Dae a 6 pe ees eee Q | 
or OE ee oa ee ewe 199 3, 113 6 
Bueneerw (professions). ......5.............-.. 171 3, 807 29 
SEES ee eo ek al 12 155 7 
Literary and scientifie egpen cies | Re ed alla 22 24 563 9 
NI ee | Gas re 65 1, 151 3 
nee Genowernmmegtiees.... ... i 41.2... 2... 51 357 12 
| ES SS ES ee 83 821 A 
Sculptors and artists_..........._______ 32 310 2 
¥ ert. asidir of tc bic mace. a GRR es Sea we oo cnee 144 2, 423 17 
gS Le aoe 217 2 946 | 
I dened ee se baie <-moeehall one 1, 251 18, 172 a 
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5.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
1M THE UNITED 8TATES DURING JANUARY, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO 
\NUARY, 1924, BY OCCUPATIONS—Concluded. 


Immigrant Emierant 


Occupation 




















tS , July, 1923 nivar Jul ’ 1923, 
aes. | to January J 1924.” | to January, 
- | 1924 ehh 
—— — — —-——— > | ——- — —————_—— 
| 
ee copie) Pe oa 157 3, 056 16 | 119 
Rarbers and hairdressers : : ‘te 115 2,174 18 TL 
Blacksmitias.................. Ce aa 157 2,81: 8 | 19 
| hinders ee eee = : 16 | 3 aie 1 
| WORE AA atta wae te bhédin 2 | 32 . een 
| hers ra ves . | 144 | 2,415 10 Baa 
( 0 Sy Dette ees 12 | 394 2 ban} 
Carpenters and joiners ud a Y 870 | 12, 820 66 330 
Cigarette makers..._..___- ee a eae gacs 4 | _) ae 2 
( i. — ees 7 Pes agen : 15 | 218 69 299 
bg ES oe pata 2 > er , ! 
( ; and accountants - . siell Te o-- 1, 573 19, 236 63 612 
D smakers __- Se 136 3, 202 6 82 
| neers (locomotive, ‘m: irine, ‘and station: ry ). 87 2, 921 | 8 53 
Furriers and fur workers___..............__- ae 16 253 2 | 6 
Gardens... - OUT Pea a 75 997 | 9 | 87 
Hat and eap makers_..._.._- , ee 9 kee ? 
ind steel workers...............__- — 201 6, 783 | 8 | a 
ee - es Sees he 27 359 3 | 19 
Fr: 2 oa : : SS sticedhie 249 a= ae ; 
Ma edb iincisen coke ’ 332 5, 322 | {1 | 153 
eS aS ae Be we 692 6, 696 29 | 211 
MMesngh Gos =.... se : 255 4,579 25 | ot 
Mechanies (not spe ecified) - 453 6, 735 16 | 129 
Metal workers (other than iron, stee 1, und tim)___- 72 967 4 | i% 
i icncccnbbinblnccentatiews 21 477 | i | 72 
CS a oe ae 15 | eee 2 
TP er aes venmanedlls 236 6, 153 | 61 ae 
Painters and glaziers_____- ' ound 206 3, O78 it | 77 
a, a aps yee 12 > eae L i 
Photogrammers............-....- : : <3 18 375 2) 2 
PIAS EE nck cu dulina ee ee eS 43 513 6 l 
a eae : 101 1, 626 | 3 | 44 
Prindet es... .cra0n nO LN ea 113 1,353 | 4 | BR 
Saddlers and harnessmakers..................-- | 22 289 oa a ee : 
Seamstresses_........__- : ae | 81 1, 986 6 yA 
Shoemakers..........._. 110 4, 167 | 18 206 
CE ES SE Se Se. ae | 6H) 74 6 13 
NE ee SS ee eee | 22 | oe {4 
a oe Sar Tae 235 5, 965 25 | 24 
Tanners and eurriers---- eg ae BER RG | 2 De Encunenesee : 4 
Textile workers (not specified) RP oerE A ee ee | il 4 a l 
TM 81h) dacicecsa aekdees aéttat , 32 617 | 2 | 5 
Tobacco workers... .--.--- caliente Skill by octniicemegiog 25 |------------|--------- oo 
Upholsterers _ __- : ‘ es ree 18 305 2 5 
Watch and clock makers 24 477 3 6 
Weavers and spinners._.....-- : R2 2, 475 16 300 
ARE IEF NG. Se SE re a — 12 122 J 
vi codwarkers (not specified) 12 419 I 
her skilled..........._. EN ee 287 | 4, 501 11 92 
_ <9 Se oe ies oe / geese Sik kt Ee 7, 451 123, 658 442 4, 105 
laneous 
a Eh es th oe A 107 1, 506 1f a] 
tila gal nea a ne, Ped ara 13 130 4 63 
Draymen, haekmen, and teamsters.....___________- RH 1, 426 | 29 | + | 
Farm laborers... sie . ey ae 1, 178 23, 046 23 | 183 
st Wi ELA ry aare Ss | 1, 275 15, 400 117 | 1, OL7 
, + oy Sa rere! v7 ™ SS be 324 2, 118 11 | i) 
Hotel keepers ____- et cdaciapnmaniaeeell 5 134 1 | 20 
Lapereee oo. tee Ser Se Said 4,943 74, 460 3, 367 24, yt 
RE Se TP TE | 17 431 4 
Merchants and dealers 628 8, 853 154 I, 77 
Cg ENN ee ee See ee eee ae | 1, 942 44, $25 213 | 1,5 ys 
eS" EE ee aaa : | 1, 176 327 207 2 r} 
Tee a eyed. ae | 11, 694 192, 656 | 4,146 32. O87 
ecupation (including women and children) | 13, 482 } 199, 256 RO4 12, 577 
Oe ES ET CE | 33, 878 | 533, 7 6, 7 ), 022 
| 
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TaBLE 6.—STATUS OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED s71\7p7 
UNDER THE PER CENT LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 1921, AS EXTENDED BY Pipi, 
RESOLUTION NO. 55, SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, APPROVED MAY 11, 1922, y 
1923, TO MARCH 5, 1924. 





| Admitted 

















Maximum | Adm 7 “d weet | A 
Country or region of birth, | monthly | Mar. nnual July 1 to 
quota. Ay quota. Mar. 5. 
ie | | T# 

ee ee a 58 | act ba | 288 ORR 
Armenia (Russian) ____- oS oe ne eee 46 | 3 230 151 Kd 
Austria....... Lert et ee) oe 1, 468 10 7, 342 | 7, 242 J ms 
Belgium mF : tékdubone ; 4 313 1, 563 | 1, 563 pre yt 
“ae. SSRaagae 61 302 | 302 
Czechoslovakia 2, 871 = 14, 357 14, 357 
aa cag  * reer: 301 301 
Denmark -__--__.- 1, 124 20 5, 619 4, 540 
Esthonia.- --___--_- 270 1,348 572 
Finland - - __-_- : P 784 3, 921 3, 921 
ze 14. 71 59 
Rs ooo is > : , 1, 146 34 5, 729 4, 658 Tt} J 
Germany iJ : 13, 521 67, 607 67, 607 = 
Great Britain, Ireland - 15, 468 77, 342 77, 342 
| gah er «RN 613 3, 063 3, 063 
Hungary 1,149 11 5, 747 5, 438 Indu 
Iceland ._-__-.-- | 15 75 29 “* 
ae : 8, 411 wit icin ae 42, O57 | 42, O57 nav 
Eatvis........ oe Dnata 308 * 1, 540 | 1, 540 nel 
Lithuania____- 3d 526 2, 629 | 2, 629 : 
Luxemburg_ - 19 olay : 92 | 92 
Netherlands ___- 721 _— 3, 607 3. 607 
a : Ms 2. 440 53 12, 202 | 11, 013 
ee bee cat SS aaa 30, 977 | 30, 977 
Portugal __._-_- peed we ee ? Va 493 aes * 2, 465 2, 465 
ES ae ai DA Ah sascden an 7,419 7, 419 
At SRE oo Me 2. 4, 881 ae 24, 405 | 24, 405 
ee 2 ee oy Sees © eee 8 fF 28 Seis 32 912 | 912 
Sweden _._.--- Soe nak ae a 4, 008 8 | 20, 042 19, 272 
Switzerland._________- ee TOO Nccsscncdeodal 3, 752 | 3, 752 
Shee - | 1, 285 is | 6, 426 | 6, 340 
Other Europe _-_-_-. 242.3% ‘ee A 4 eadstacmaenl 86 RH 
Palestine_______- . 53 eet cbt | aes 57 57 
eh RUSS Ak Se 3 eee: 882 | R82 
ee ca decews —— * = 531 27 2, 654 2, 639 
Other Asia_-_- oper eS be | _Y ae se 02 92 
hh RE Se a SE isi 21 semua 104 104 
eet Sandee ee, DP tasaseccac&s 18 | 18 | 
EE TS. DA tisxtceccdes 121 113 
\. —, aaa : a 56 |. itecenle 279 279 
New Zealand and Pacific Islands_________- 16 paeesal 80 RO wy 

Tetel. ?:..... Pct ea { fee. 71, 561 183 357, 803 352, 256 , ests 
———__— . . eae a a they 

1 After all pending cases for which quotas have been granted and admissions charged to the qu 
the current fiscal year have been deducted from the annual quota. 
2 Annual quota exhausted. 
Emigration from Denmark, 1923.' 

N 1923, 7,601 persons recorded as having their “last perm: , 
residence”? in Denmark, emigrated overseas from that countr feta 
being 3,500 more than in 1922 and 2,300 more than in 192). This sil 

approaches the normal pre-war figure of between 8,000 and 9,000) — 
Of the emigrants, 5,813, or over three- fourths, came to the United Pul 
States, 1,081 went to Canada, 651 to Central and South Am . 
44 to Australia, 10 to Africa, and 2 to Asia. Emigration to 
United States doubled from 1922 to 1923, while emigration to Ca: 
in 1922 was fa. that of 1923. The number of ae, Ba to ot! ( 
places remained practically unchanged or else showed a decre: 70.5 
. boy 
1 Statistiske Departement. Statistiske Efterretninger, Feb. 6, 1924, p. 29. ia 
1p 
ait 
Bolle 
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FACTORY INSPECTION. 





Massachusetts. ! 






THE industrial safety work of the Massachusetts De partment of 
a Labor and Industries included 4,646 inspections and visits and 
2 orders in February, 1924. In the same period 30 cases were 


prose uted. Verdicts of ‘guilty’ were secured in 19 instances. 


Pennsylvania. 


THE following report on some of the recent activities of the bureau 
4 of inspection of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industries 1s taken from the February, 1924, issue of Labor and 
Industry, the official organ of that departme nt. The figures do not 
include boiler and elevator inspection. 


December, Since Jan. 1, 
1923 1923. 
Inspections_-_-- Bs Lah DP Ag ERD 3, 443 80, 927 
Special inspections _ . UU OSL SUE a Ba 2, 587 23, 287 
ET a ee ae Se ee ee ee siete nee 16, 725 
Violations__ oe 717 10, 664 
Prosecutions_ -_- : Seite a 11 32! 
Orders__ _- : ; oh oath 384 7, 040 
Compliances__- - - - — 736 7, 000 


Italy.’ 


Le [talian Ministry of National Economy has published certain 

statistical information on the activities of the factory inspection 
service during 1922. The following table shows the number of 
: sablidhehsinta inspected and the number of workers employed in 


rABLISHMENTS AND WORKERS INSPECTED, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1922. 


Establist : 

Ir try group ethigcin W orker 

ent 

\gricultural products, hunting, fishing 950 22, 523 
Metal industry__..___. ee AGS 14, O56 
linerals (excluding metals) __----- 12] 4,655 
ding and construction -- - _---- — $11 16, 523 
(Vf) il, eS ; 513 | 51, 531 
| 65 7, 589 
( I 201 4, 182 
a 44 671 
lot OOO 126. 730 


Of the 126,730 workers employed in the establishments inspected, 
(0,242 were male adults and 27,381 were female adults, 2,875 were 
| boys and 26,232 were female minors. 


a _ — 








! Data are from typewritten report from Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries ; 
? Italy. Ministero del l’Economia Nazionale. Direzione Generale del Lavoro e della Previdenza Sociale 
Bollettino del Lavoro e della Previdenza sociale, Rome, October, 1923. Pt. 1, pp. 317-320. 
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The following table shows the number of establishments and n 
of workers inspected, classified according to the labor laws 
which the inspection was made: 


INSPECTIONS OLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE LABOR LAWS UNDER 
THEY WERE MADE, 1922. 














Ss lish- 
Subject of legislation. —_ v 

EE ES eae es ees. RE ae: _ a: se ett 2, 689 | 
Protection of wonren and ehildren__................-__.._...-.-..-_--.-- 2. 1,714 
peapermity imeurance........................ iheiawt nant Kedas 1, 252 
ee a: 5) See Pree eee) 2, 988 
CN See sem + pases ‘ os 74 | 
Se eee ea ame oe tS eis. et med 80 | 





Of the 3,000 establishments inspected during 1922, 2,02 


inspected once only, while 971 were inspected twice or oftene: 
number of special inspections in connection with infringem: 
labor laws and regulations was 2,904. The number of c: 
infringement of labor laws reported in the course of inspectio 
579, classified as follows: Accident insurance 218, employn 


women and children 101, maternity insurance 110, weekly 


— work in bakeries 24, steam boilers 24, miseellaneous law: 


he factory mspection service granted 72 exemptions und 


weekly rest act; night work was authorized in 301 cases (ba! 
furnace repairs, electric power distribution) involving perm 


a total of 2,733 nights. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 


M assachuset tis. 


THE Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries is now 
collecting at stated intervals separate data on wages for men 
and Women, according to information received by this bureau. 
January, 1924, is the first month for which this information has been 
secured. Reports from 349 establishments showed average weekly 
" ings for that month of $28.53 for males and of $17 for females, 
table giving the average weekly earnings of these two classes of 
eM} loyees in the different industries in the State for January, 1924, 
published on page 137 of this issue of the MonrHiy Lasor Review. 
The department is revising the rules relating to -the painting 
trades. A committee has been organize - to investigate the situation 
and submit recommendations. Dr. Wade Wright of the Harvard 
Medical School has been asked to be chairman of this committee. 
The minimum wage commission has recently finished the field 
work of an investigation of women’s wages in the jewelry industry ia 
Massachusetts. 





Pennsylvania.’ 


T\ DECEMBER, 1923, and January, 1924, the Pennsylvania 
| Department of Labor and Indusiry held six safety conferences 
with industrial executives, safety experts, and other persons 
rested in the subject under discussion. These meetings were 
7" in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Reading, Scranton, Brie and 
/hnstown. 
“The secretary of labor and industry emphasized the fact that the 
only way to reduce accidents in the State was to have each establish- 
ment completely organized as a safety center for that particular 
locality. A state- wide safety conference is scheduled to be held at 
Harrisburg in February or March. 








1 Pennsylvania. Denestanens of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, February, 1924. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





International Labor Conference, 1924. 


HE following are the four subjects on the adopted agenda for thy 
sixth session of the International Labor Conference to ope 
Geneva, June 16, 1924: 


(1) Development of facilities for the utilization of workers’ leisure. 

(2) Equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as regards \ 
men’s compensation for accidents. 

(3) Weekly suspension of work for 24 hours in glass manufacturing pro 
where tank furnaces are used. 

(4) Night work in bakeries. 


Among the matters relating to the general work of the Internationa! 
Labor Organization that will also have to be taken up by the con- 
ference are: 


Procedure for the amendment of conventions. 

The report of the advisory committee on anthrax. 

The report of the director on the activity of the International Labor Offi 
1923 and on the measures taken by the different States to give effect to deci 
of previous sessions of the conference. 

A report on unemployment. 

A report on the standard of living in countries with a severely depreci 
currency. 





Proposed International Conference on Legal Aid Work. 


resumably, in Geneva in 1925 has been called to the attention 
of this bureau by Reginald Heber Smith, of Boston, who has been 
making a special study of the subject of legal aid. Pursuant to the 
action of the fourth assembly of the League of Nations in 1923 in 
placing on the agenda of the fifth assembly the question of inter- 
national arrangements for civil justice for the poor, plans are being 
made for this conference and are being carried forward by the direcior 
of the legal section of the secretariat of the league. It has been 
recommended that a small committee of experts consisting of repre- 
sentatives from the United States, England, France, Norway, |en- 
mark, Italy, and perhaps other countries meet at The Hague in /July 
or August, 1924, to arrange the preliminary work for the conierence. 
The main purpose of the conference is to provide for international 
cooperation in handling legal aid cases of the poor. 

A national association of legal aid societies has been organized it 
this country and is located at 133 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. In the larger cities questions regarding legal aid can be referre 
to local legal aid bureaus or societies and in the smaller cities to mem- 
bers of the American Bar Association. 


1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Jnformation, Geneva, Jan, 28 , 1924. 
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He ohvarpe of social justice is common to all industrial countries 
and different methods of dealing with this problem have been adopted 
by various countries. It is believed that the proposed international 
conference will result in more intelligent procedure and in a larger 
fund of reliable information in connection with this important sub- 
ect, and that the benefits to those whom it is intended to protect will 
} ronounced. 


Industrial Association in Chile.” 


THe Industrial Association (Asociacién del Trabajo) in Chile is the 
most important employers’ organization in that country, having a 
membership of 1,100 persons, employing a total of 110,000 workers. 
9 improve conditions of the workers, the association has established 
labor offices, employment agencies and exchanges, clinics, hospitals, 
agricultural hygiene stations, vaccination centers, and a system of 
ccident insurance. A dental clinic, a workers’ club, a savings bank, 
an office for legal advice are other achievements of this society. 
{ts publication 1s called Horizontes Nuevos. 


Creation of Labor University in Chile.* 


A LABOR university costing 300,000 pesos ($109,500, par) is to 
‘* be founded in Santiago, Chile, during 1924 by the municipal 
covernment through the efforts of the mayor of the city. The aims 
of the university will be to educate and train working men and 
women in trades most suitable to their natural abilities. 

There will be separate sections for men and women. The univer- 
sity will consist of two departments, one devoted to vocational guid- 
ance and the other to the teaching of definite trades. In the voca- 
tional guidance department the students will be able to obtain a 
cood general education as well as instruction in modern industrial 
methods, while in the trade department they will receive a course of 
specialized industrial and technical instruction in the trade they have 
chosen. In the trade schools the pupils will work under conditions 
identical with those in well-regulated workshops and will be paid for 
their work. Instruction in motor driving, in the wood and metal 
trades, in printing, and in electricity will be included in this de- 
partment besides training in other well-known trades. The course 
in the various trade schools will be three years. 





Income Tax Rates of German Workers. 
HE following report was recently received from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


tecent changes in the German taxation policy will affect che workers as well 
as other groups of the population. The most recent taxation regulation, effective 
January 1, 1924, radically changes the present system of taxing the workers. 





*E!l Mercurio, Santiago, Chile, Sept. 3, 1923, p. 21. 
El Mercurio, Santiago, Chile, Dec. 15, 1923, p. 7. 
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Heretofore 10 per cent of total wages minus certain sums (Lohnabziige 


according to the size of the worker’s family, have been deducted from the pay 


envelope and turned over by the employer to the State. According to i! 


regulation labor’s taxes will no longer be levied on total wages. The ne, 


tem fixes a definite sum, mentioned below, which is to be exempt from 
tion, regardless of the size of the worker’s family or of the amount of tota! 
This sum has been fixed at 50 gold marks [$11.91, par] monthly, or, if as is 
the case, wages are paid weekly, at 12 gold marks [$2.86, par] weekly (and 
marks [47.6 cents, par] daily). 

After this sum has been deducted from the total wages 10 per cent is le: 
taxes from the unmarried worker, 9 per cent is levied from the married 
8 per cent from the married worker with one child, 7 per cent from the n 
worker with two children, and 1 per cent less for each additional child. 

The working out of this system of tax levy is illustrated by the fol 
examples: An unmarried worker, earning 30 gold marks ($7.14, par] vy 
will be taxed 10 per cent on 30—12=18 goid marks [$4.28, par]; viz, his 
will amount to 1.80 gold marks [43 cents, par] weekly. A married work: 
two children who is earning the same wages is taxed 7 per cent; viz, ty 
marks (30 cents, par] weekly. In order to now insure a prompt deliver 
workers’ taxes to the State, the new regulation stipulates that euablbye: rs 
turn over their workers’ taxes every ten days; at the latest five days aft 
10-day period has elapsed. 





Standardization of Coal-Mining Requisites in England. 


CCORDING to the Board of Trade Journal (London) for |) 
ary 31, 1924, the British Engineering Standards Assoc 

has undertaken the standardization of colliery requisites. A ce 
committee is being formed, and local committees are being set 


the various centers. At first the committees are expected to 


centrate on a limited number of the more important ques! 


‘such as pit tubes, rails, and rope sheaves, of which there ar 


too great a variety of types in existence.” It is pointed out 
this movement will tend to diminish waste both of time and of n 


rial, and that such savings have a special importance in view 0! 


fact that under the agreement of 1921, “the rate of percentag: 
crease in the miners’ wages depends upon the difference in the 
of production and the selling price of coal.”’ 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 


Official—United States. 


Hawatm (Honorv.v).—Industrial Aecident Board Fighth annual report fo 
the 12 months ending June 30, 1923. |Honolulu, 1923.) 24 pp. 
This report includes a brief statistical review and summary covering the 
ministration and operation of the workmen’s compensation law of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii from July 1, 1915, the date of enactment. A summary of the 


annual report is given on pages 175 and 176 of this issue of the Monruiy Laror 


REVIEW. 

M AssACHUSETTS.— Department of Labor and Industries. Division of Industrial 
Safety. Lighting code for factories, workshops, manufacturing, mechanical, 
and mercantile establishments, effective January 1, 1924. |[Boston?) 1922 
6 pp. Industrial bulletin No. 18. 


New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Women in Industry. Thet / 
of child labor in Ne ) Yo ek Sta e, 1910-1922 i/b ny, 192 18 bP}. S pec val 
bulletin No. 122. 

A summary of the findings of this bulletin appears on pages 102 and 103 of 
this issue of the Montrutiy Labor Revirw. 

_ — Medical Division. Jnjuries to the head and their sequelxr, by Dr. 
Raphael Lewy. [Albay y? | 19223. / / pp. Bulletin No. S. 


This bulletin contains a discussion of different diseases developing as a result 
of injury to the skull, supplemented by a number of case histories of claimants 


workmen’s compensation. 


Norta Daxkota.—Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. Fourth annual repo ,) 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. Fargo [19237]. 24 pp. 
\ summary of this report will be found on pages 176 and 177 of this issue of 
the MontTuiy LaBor Review. 
- —— The North Dakota workmen’s con pensation act ex plained. Safi fa. Bise 


marck, 1923. 32 pp 
This pamphlet outlines the principles underlying the North Dakota workmen's 
compensation law, its administration and results, the purpose of the publication 

being to familiarize the citizens of the State with the workings of the law. A 

section is devoted to a discussion of the necessity for greater attention to ‘‘safety ”’ 

on the part of the general public. 

Wasuinecton.— Department of Labor and Industries. Safety standards, effeciive 

Jan uary 1, 1924. Olympia, 1924, 96 Pp. 

Unirep Strates.—Civil Service Commission. Civil service act and rules, retire- 
ment and classification acts, statutes, Executive orders and requlations, + 
notes and legal decisions, amended to September 1, 1923 Washington, 19 
iit, 154 pp. 

—— Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. Restriction of immigration. Hearingson H.R.5, H.R. 101, 
and H. R. 561, December 26, 27, and 31, 1923, January 2-8, 10, and 19, 
1924. Washington, 1924. 914 pp. 68th Cong., 1st sess. Serial i-A. 

Among the subjects discussed in this volume are the operation of the quota law, 
selective immigration, intelligence tests for immigrants, finger-print requirement 
for immigrants, alien seamen, farm labor, contract labor, unemployment, oriental 
students, illegal entry of Chinese, colonization and assimilation of immigrants, 
and certain communistic activities. 
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Unitrep States.—Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Accideni 
metallurgical works in the United States during the calendar year 1922, by Will 
W. Adams. Washington,1923. wi,31 pp. Technical paper 350. 
A summary of this report appears on pages 144 and 145 of this issue of 
Monrsiy Lasor Review. 








Metal-mine accidents in the United States during the cal: 
year 1922, by William W. Adams. Washington, 1924. v,72 pp. Tech» 
paper 354. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 142 and 143 of this issue «| 

MontHiy Lasor REVIEW. 





Department of Labor. Bureau of Immigration. IJmmigration laws 

rules of February 1, 1924. Washington, 1924. 168 pp. 

This publication contains not only the texts of the immigration laws but 
analysis of these statutes under three heads: (a) Classes excluded; (b) admi: 
trative provisions; and (c) penal provisions. A detailed index of rules 
regulations adds to the value of the compilation. 

—— —— Bureau of Labor Statistics. Industrial relations in the West Co 
lumber industry, by Cloice R. Howd. Washington, 1924. vi, 120 
Bulletin No. 849. Miscellaneous series. 

A brief digest of this report is given on pages 60 and 61 of this issue of 
MontTuiy Lasor Review. 





Children’s Bureau. Child labor and the work of mothers on No 
truck farms. Washington, 1924. iv, 27 pp. Illus. Bureau publication 
130. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 103 and 104 of this issue of 

Montuiy Lasor Review. 





State commissions for the study and revision of child-welfare la 
by Emma O. Lundberg. Washington, 1924. v, 156 pp. Bureau publicat 
No. 131. 

An introductory statement defining the child-welfare commission movem: 
and describing its general methods and aims is followed by a summary of 
organization and plans of the commissions in the 29 States in which separ 
bodies of this type have been formed. The report contains also an account 
the special legislative committees in Alabama, Colorado, and Illinois, a list of 
State commissions, compilations and summaries of State laws concerning chil: 
in need of special care, and various reports, bibliographies, and recommendat 
dealing with the subject. 





Women’s Bureau. Married women in industry, by Mary N. W 
low. Washington, 1924. 8 pp. Bulletin No. 88. 


A paper read before the National Conference of Social Work, Washington, D. ©., 
May 21, 1923, emphasizing the need for a body of definite facts regarding 1 
effect of the industrial employment of married women upon their families, the:- 
selves, and society, as a basis for any legislation intended to regulate such em- 
ployment. 


Official—Foreign Countries. 


AusTrRALIA (VictortA).—Government statist. Forty-fifih annual report 
friendly societies for the year 1922. Melbourne, 1923. xvi, 30 pp. 

This report for 1922 shows 57 friendly societies, with 1,467 branches and 
membership of 146,688. The total annual income in 1922 was £790,755 
($3,848,370, par). Full details are given as to sources of income, annual con- 
tributions, expenses of management, value of property, and the like. 
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uxapA (OntTARIO).—Board of Health. Division of Industrial Hygiene. Lead 
~ noisoning (a compilation of present knowledge), by R. M. Hutton. Toronto, 
123, tx, SO4 pp. 
since lead poisoning is the most important industrial poisoning, being a hazard 
roximately 150 different trades, and as there is a large amount of scientific 
terial available as to its symptoms, treatment, and methods of prevention, 
effort has been made in this book to bring together in small compass the 
mportant of this information. The material used has been taken from 
rd works on lead poisoning, articles in scientific and industrial journals, 
gular and special reports of government departments in various countries. 
The first part takes up the pathology and symptomatology of lead poisoning, 


ratory and clinical tests for lead, prevention of lead poisoning, and treat- 
A list is given of the lead trades and there is a detailed d scription 
The second 


gerous trades and processe vith special preventive measures. 


4 


gives the text of laws and regulations enacted in the principal industrial 


ries and the recommendations or conventions adopted by the International! 


Organization of the League of Nations. There is a compret 


ensive classi- 
liography. 
Secretaria de Hacienda. Secciédn de Estadistica. Comercio exterior, 
ios nalurales 1921 y 1922. Havana, 1923. xviii, 284 Pp. 
Statisties of foreign commerce of Cuba, including immigration statistics, for the 
s192land1922. During the year 1921, 58,948 immigrants arrived, of whom 


1819 were men and 9.129 women. In 1922 there were 25,993 immigrants, of 


m 19,468 were men and 6,525 women. Since 1920, when 174,221 immigrants 
d the country, there has been a rapid decrease in immigration to Cuba. 
nationalities having the largest representation were Spaniards, Haitians, 
amaicans. 
vp.—[Handels- och Industri Ministeriet. Handels- och Industristyrelsens 
Statistiske Byra.] IJIndustristatistik 39, dr 1922. Helsingfors, 1923. iv, 81 
p. Finlands officiella statistik XVIII A. 
tains industrial statistics of Finland for the vear 1922, including wages 

i production costs. 

Socialministeriet.] Statistiska Centralbyran. Statistisk drsbol: for Finland, 
923. Helsingfors, 1924. xxi, 290 pp. 

Statistical yearbook for Finland for 1923. Some of the statistics of interest 

labor in the yearbook are statistics on accident insurance, wages, industrial 

idents, labor disputes, General Federation of Trade-Unions in Finland, Central 
‘iation of Employers in Finland, cost of living, and prices. 

Sosialiministeri6.]| Tutkimus metsd- ja uittotyéntekijdin oloista kevddlld 
1921. Helsingfors, 1923. 3:3 pp. Illus. Suomen virallinen tilasto XX XJ1: 
Sosialisia erikoistutkimuksia IV. 

This study by the Ministry of Social Affairs deals with working conditions in 
the Finnish lumber industry. 

— Tuitkimus suomen maataloustyévden oloista palkkausvuonna 1919-1920. 
Helsingfors, 1923. 122 pp. Illus. Map. Suomen virallinen tilasto XXXII: 
Sosialisia erikoistutkimuksia II]. 

\ study of the conditions of agricultural labor in Finland in 1919 and 1920, 
vering the length of the working-day at different periods in the year, the 
average wages paid in the different communes, and housing conditions. 

fRANCE (DEPARTMENT OF THE SEINE).—Office Départemental du Placement et 


}* 


le la Statistique du Travail. Rapport relatif au fonctionnement de Voffice 


départemental du placement et de la statistique du travail et a lV’ organisation ‘des 
secours de chémage pendant l'année 1922. Paris, 1923. 208 pp. 

A report to the General Council of the Seine in regard to the operation of the 

departmental office of employment and labor statistics and the organization of 
memployment relief in the department of the Seine in the year 1922. 
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GrerMaAny.—|Reichswirtschaftsministerium.] Statistisches Reichsamt. 
tisches Jahrbuch fiir das deutsche Reich, 1923. Berlin, 1923. {| 
paging. | 

The contents of this forty-third issue of the official German Statistics 
book are of the same nature as those of preceding issues. The data | 


| pits ! ing 

to money values have, in most instances, lost all significance owing to t) qo. 
preciation of German currency. Of special interest to labor are the data | ing 
° © ° ° : ° 9 

to labor disputes, production, housing, factory inspection, prices, cost o! , 


wages and salaries, social insurance, cooperative societies, the labor tiarke 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, and collective agreements. 
Great Brirain.—Home Office. Statistics of compensation and of pr 


under the workmen’s compensation act, 1906, and the employers’ liah 
1880, during the year 1922. London, 1923. 29 pp. Cmd. 2007. 


A review of this report is given on pages 177 to 179 of this issue of the MM . 
Lapor Review. 





Imperial Economic Conference, 1923. Record of proceedings a) 
ments. London, 1924. 620 pp. Cmd. 2009. 
—— —— Summary of conclusions. London, 1923. 20 pp. Cmd. 199 

The record gives the important speeches and discussions of the eo: . 
which lasted from October 2, to November 9, 1923, while the summa) gives 
merely the conclusions reached. The conference dealt largely with tarifi 
ence, imperial communications, commercial facilities and statistics, and | 
Coordination of scientific and industrial research within the Empire w LV. 
vated, as was also the reciprocal enforcement of judgments, including ar! 
awards, and imperial cooperation with reference to patents, designs, and | race- 
marks. ‘The action taken in regard to uniformity of practice concerni: rk- 
men’s compensation is given on page 183 of this issue of the MonTHL VR 
REVIEW. 

—— Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Two studies on rest pauses in 
London, 1924. w, 84 pp. Report No. 25. 

This study of rest pauses in occupations involving light repetitive wor 5 
the effect of rest intervals on output. It was impossible to determine t s0- 
lute effect of the rest pauses as their introduction was usually accomp by 
other important changes in the conditions of work. A study of their ap; 
in the actual occupations and a series of laboratory experiments both se | to 
show, however, that the introduction of systematic rest pauses was 
always followed by a slight, but genuine, improvement in output. It wo 
that the effect upon output is not immediate, that it takes several mo! 
the effeet of the rest pause to reach its full extent. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Committee on Distributi 


Prices of Agricultural Produce. Final report. London, 1924. 42 pp L 
2008. 


The committee was appointed in December, 1922, to consider the 1 
and cost of distributing and selling agricultural produce in Great Britai:, and 





to see whether such costs could be reduced. They report that agric: ‘ira 
prices have fallen disproportionately to the general cost of living, and that |! 
the farmer and the farm laborer are suffering therefrom. Also, they fin’ that 


the spread between producers’ and consumers’ prices is unjustifiably wi 
The various agencies engaged in the handling and transport of produc« from 


the farm to the home have been able to pass on their labor and other c:-\s 
the consumer and in the absence of effective public opinion, through lack of 
accurate information, they have had no special incentive to effect reductions 
and no very special pressure has been put upon them to do so. Consequcn'!y, 


by maintaining comparatively high prices, they have to some extent limit«! | 
quantity of goods which the consumers could obtain with their purchasing ))\«', 
and hence the quantity which the producers could sell and which they « yuld 
continue producing. This ean not be regarded as a service to the nation 45 4 
whole, and it has been a very definite disservice to the agricultural industi 
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As to remedies for this situation, the committee is rather vague. On the 
producers’ side the development of a marketing sense, the formation of marketing 
ores izations, and the grading and standardization of products are recomme made 
Distributors are urged to adopt ideals of constructive publie service, and ‘ 
work steadily forward in the direction of devising less expensive methods and of 
adapting their trading policies to the fundamental requirements of economica 
distribution.”” Railways, it is suggested, might bring their rates into som 
relation to the wholesale prices of separate commodities, instead of adopting a 


yniform rate for all agricultural produce. Municipal retail markets might hav: 
effect, and the buyer could help the movement aloug by “shopping aro 
and not requiring delivery service. The development of large wholesale trading 


might do much toward bringing down costs, and enforced publicity as to 
capital, assets, and returns might prevent them from using the monopoly 
r their size would give them. Cooperation among farmers, especially 
eting, is held desirable, but the committee admits that there are n 
ulties in the way of establishing successful cooperative bodies of this kind 
advancing of public credit for the use of such societies, under strict safeguard 

recommended. Finally, it is strongly urged that the Governmes 

“interest itself in the efficiency with which the farmers’ crops are marketed a 

buted, in the costs which these processes entail, and in the acquisition and 

dissemination of accurate information.’’ In other words, they recommend t 

the English Government should undertake some of the services rendered by our 

Department of Agriculture, agricultural colleges, and the like. 


INDIA Department of Mines. Report for the year ending December 81, 1922, 
Caiculta, 1923. v, 126 pp. 
Contains among other data statistics showing that for the year 1922 there were 


243 fatalities in the mines of British India, which was a death rate of 1.06 per 
1,000 persons employed. [Falls of roof and sides were the commonest causes of 


| accidents, accounting for 122 deaths. Of those killed, 25 were women. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OrFice.—I ndustrial hygiene and safety and the Inierna- 
tional Labor Organizalion. Geneva, 1923. 60 pp. Studies and reporis, 


series F (industrial hygiene), No. 9. 

This is a collection of papers dealing in a general! way ¥ ith the problems of 
hygiene and safety and the work of the International Labor Office in endeavor- 
ing to formulate international standards for the prevention of industrial dis- 
eases and accidents. The papers were read at a conference held in London in 

, 1923, by the League of Nations Union of Great Britain. 

‘i 'HERLANDS.—[Ministerie van Binnenlandsche Zaken en Landbouw.| Cen- 
traal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Werkstakingen en uitslvitingen gedurende het 
jaar 1922. The Hague, 1923. 28 pp. Statistiek van Nederland No. 3: 

A report of the Central Statistical Office of the Ministry of the Interior and of 
Agriculture on strikes and lockouts in the Netherlands during the vear 1922. A 
brief digest of the report is given on pages 209 and 210 of thisissue of the Monruny 
Lason REVIEW 
Norway. —[{Departementet for Sociale Sake r.] Statistiske Centralbvra. indus- 

tristatistikk for dret 1921. (Opgaver over ulykkesforsikringspliktige bedrifter wo 
arbeidere.) Christiania, 1923. 25*, 20 pp. Norges offisielle statislikk, v i. 

Industrial statisties for Norway for the year 1921. Contains reports on es- 
tablishments and workers subject to the accident insurance law and industrial 
development during the period 1897-1921. 

—— (CHRIsTIANIA).—Statistiske Kontor. Statistisk aarbok, 1923. Christiania, 
1924. xt, 222 pp. 

Statistical yearbook for the city of Christiania for 1923. Some of the statis- 
tics of interest to labor are on housing and housing conditions, prices, wages 
strikes and lockouts, ete. 
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Sparn.—Consejo Superior de Emigracién. Resumen de la migracién es pai 
1921. Madrid, 1923. 29 pp. Charts. Bulletin No. 123. 

This report presents a résumé of Spanish emigration and immigration \jriy, 
the year 1921, including statistical tables and charts. During the year 199) 
62,479 persons emigrated and 76,439 immigrated. Of those emigrating, 3 608 
left for Argentina, 19,427 for Cuba, 2,068 for Mexico, 598 for the United Si ates. 
the remainder went to other Central and South American countries. Of {ho« 
immigrating, 50,238 came from Cuba, 13,514 from Argentina, 9,245 from the 
United States, 626 from Mexico, and the remainder from other Centra! ayq 
South American countries. 


Ll (nN 
{ 


SwepEN.—{Socialdepartementet.] Socialstyrelsen. Levnadskostnaderna ji 
bygden « sverige vid dr 1920. Stockholm, 1923, 143*, 71 pp. 
officiella statistik. Socialstatistik. 

In this report the Labor Bureau (Socialstyrelsen) publishes the result 
cost-of-living investigation among the less well-to-do in the rural distri 

Sweden covering the year 1920. 


Unofficial. 


Brown, NELSON CourtTLaANnptT. The American lumber industry. Ne 
John Wiley & Sons (Ine.), 1923. xviii, 279 pp. 

The most important question in the lumber industry at the present tine jis 
that of forest conservation and the future source of raw material. This ¢\es- 
tion is also of great and increasing importance to the economic life and welfare 
of the American people. The entire history of the industry, its metho: 
processes, distribution and merchandising, and consumption, and the 
associations and agencies concerned in the production of lumber and tli 
servation of our forest reserves are treated of in this work, especial stres ing 
laid on the phases of the industry on which there is relatively little pul 
material available. The book is planned ‘‘to serve as a textbook in 
schools; as a practical aid for those engaged in the lumber industry; ar 
source of reference for the general public interested in national phases o! 
industry, particularly its economics, statistics, and merchandising m 
and the part it plays in our national welfare.”’ 

CAMPBELL, Persta CrawForp. Chinese coolie emigration io countries wit! 
British Empire. London, P. S. King & Son (Ltd.), 1923. xxiii, 240 

Two parts of this volume deal respectively with the ‘“‘credit-ticket”’ 
of Chinese emigration and Chinese “contract emigration.’’ Under thi 
head the coolie traffic in British Malakka and Chinese emigration to Ca 
Australia, and New Zealand are discussed. The subjects of the chapt 
part 2 are: Foreign competition for Chinese labor, 1845-1874; The Tran- 
experiment, 1904-1909; and The present system in the South Pacific Island 
CotumBiA UNtversity. Business fluctuations and the American labor 

ment, 1915-1922, by V. W. Lanfear. New York, Longmans, Green & (o., 
agents, 1924. 132 pp. Studies in history, economics, and public law, Vol. CX, 
No. 2. 

This is an analysis of the various phases of the business cycle, such as w:ges, 
eost of living, unemployment, labor mobility, and absenteeism, in relation t 
the development of the labor movement, the attitude of the American Fedcra- 
tion of Labor and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America being take 
as typical of the aims and desires of organized labor. 

Fauvet, M. P. Les allocations familiales et les caisses de compensation. \ 
Imprimeries Réunies, 1922. 7 pp. 

An address in favor of the extension of family allowances and the affiliation 0! 
the members of the industrial associations of France with compensation [nds 
for the payment of such allowances. 
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(vespoN, Victor. Le mouvement de création et d’extension des caisses d’alloca- 
ions familiales. Paris, Editions dela Vie Universitaire, 1922. 2280 pp. 

The principal subjects treated in this volume are: Depopulation and State 
‘tervention, wages and the cost of living, history of compensation funds for 
allowances, the results secured from the operation of such funds, their 
future, and the question of making them compulsory. Appendixes contain 
valuable information in connection with matters under discussion. 

InsTITUTE FOR GOVERNMENT Researcu. The development of national adminis- 
ative organization in the United States, by Lloyd Milton Short. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1923. xviti, 614 pp. Studies in administration. 
fhe rapid development and extension of Government services, particularly 
the past two decades, prompted this study. An account of the adminis- 
itive organization of the Government as a whole in its historical development 
given, divided into two periods—from 1775 to 1860 and from 1860 to the 
present time. The work contains a very complete account of the organization 
| funetions of the different departments, of the administrative war agencies 
stablished during the World War, and of recent administrative reorganization. 
ny, ADOLPH. Méthodes permettant de réaliser une économie de travail da 
la statistique. Copenhagen, Bianco Luno, 1923. 30 pp. 

This study of statistical methods is aimed at securing economy of time and 
efort in gathering and presenting statistical information. It was presented 
ot the fifteenth session of the International Institute of Statisties in Brussels 
n 1923. 

KopeER, GEorRGE M., ano Hayuurst, Emery R. IJndustrial health. Phila- 
delphia, P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1924. lxaxii, 1184 pp. 

This volume is a revised and extended edition of Kober and Hanson’s “‘ Diseases 
of Occupation and Vocational Hygiene.’’ In addition to the list of contributors 
)the earlier volume, most of whom have been retained, the list has been increased 
bya number of new names widely known in their special branches of industrial 
health. Most of these new contributors have added new subjects to the volume 

ch as industrial medical services, industrial nursing, standards in sanitation, 
ficial and voluntary health agencies, etc., while the former contributors have 
practically all amplified and brought up to date the original material. The 
prefave contains an extensive historical discussion of the development of industrial 


hygiene in the leading industrial countries. There is also a review of labor and 
factory legislation in this country and of American literature relating to industrial 
hygiene and occupational diseases. The first section of the book deals with 
the general principles of maintaining health, and the second with the vocational 
hygiene of certain industries and callings which are particularly hazardous. 
Part III treats of specific occupational diseases with hygienic descriptions of the 
industries in which they chiefly occur. This part is divided into sections relating 
to occupational intoxications; occupational infectious diseases; occupational 
diseases due to dust, to fatigue, to abnormal atmospheric pressures; and electrical 
injuries and electrical shock. Part IV is of a more ‘‘medico-technical nature”’ 
aid relates to the systemic occupational diseases such as affections of the eye, 
ear, and skin; diseases of the blood, circulatory system, and kidneys; and cancer. 
Most of these must be carefully differentiated from the same disabilities which 
are due to other factors than industry. Part V covers the general principles 
of industrial health administration, including discussions of mortality and other 
vital statistics, the methods and scope of protective legislation, the work of women 
and children, and the administration of the United States employees’ compensa- 
tion act. The appendix contains charts for analyzing industrial health and 
occupational disease data. There are extensive lists of references attached 
to different chapters and there is both a subject and an authors’ index. 
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Lerserson, WiturAam M. Adjusiing immigrant and industry. New Yori: 
& Bros., 1924. xv, 356 pp. 

This volume is one of a series of 11 Americanization studies financed 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Among the subjects treated in the 
publication are industry and Americanization, finding a place in A) 
industry, management of immigrant employees, training the immigrant \ 
organized labor and the immigrant, the Government’s responsibility, imn 
self-help, and special problems of the woman immigrant worker. In t¢! 
chapter there is a discussion of the adjustment of the immigrant to the co: 
of American economic life. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. A manual for mutua! 
associations. New York, 1924. wi, 48 pp. Research report No. 66 

This report supplements research report No. 65, ‘‘ Experience with 
benefit associations in the United States,’’ which was noted in the M. 
Lapor Review for February, 1924 (p. 256). The factors shown by the 
study to be of importance in securing the success of these organizations a 
marized in this report for the use of employers and employees who are co) 
establishing mutual benefit associations. 

NaTIONAL Sarety Councit. Proceedings of the twelfth annual safety « 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 1-5, 1923. [Chicago?\1924. 1166 pp. 

A brief summary of the work of the congress was given in the \. 
Lasor Review for November, 1923 (pp. 175, 176). 

ProPLE’s YEARBOOK AND ANNUAL OF THE ENGLISH AND Scottish Wo 
Societies, 1924. Manchester, England, Cooperative Wholesale Soci 
1 Balloon St., [1924]. 368 pp. Illus. 

Contains a review of developments in the field of cooperation, and inf: 
on the subjects of the relations of cooperation and labor, the “industri 
movement,’’ housing, and general economic subjects. The cooperativ: 
ment, especially that of the United Kingdom, naturally receives the 
amount of attention. Certain statistics of the movement in Great 
Austria, and Portugal, taken from this report, are given on pages 203, 
208 of this ‘ssue of the Montuiy Lasor Review. 

Pian oF New York anv Its Environs. The chemical industry in \: 
and its environs, present trends and probable future developments, b 
Newcomer. New York, 130 East 22nd Street, 1924. 49 pp. Econom 
monograph No. 1. 

The committee on the plan of New York and its environs is making a + 
social and economic conditions which affect this great area having a pop 
of nearly 9,000,000. The purpose is to make more adequate provision (| 
been done in the past for efficiency and convenience in all forms of indus' 
business and for better and more healthful living conditions. This pa: 
on the chemicz! industry is the first of a series of economic and ind 
surveys of the i? principal economic activities of the metropolitan 
showing the existing location and importance of the activity, growth and 
ment during the past 25 years, and probable future demands of the i 
upon location, space, and workers. 

Romanet, Emite. Les allocations familiales. Lyon, Chronique Sov 
France [19227]. 20 pp. 

This pamphlet gives a brief account of the origin, functions, and advs 


of family allocations. The last few pages contain practical informativ: 


cerning the establishment and administration of a compensation fund for 
allowances. 


Seiis, Dorotny. The British trade boards system. London, P. S. King 
(Ltd.), 1923. vii, 293 pp. , 
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{summary of this stiidy ts given on pages 99 to 101 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
paboR REVIEW. 

Wood, Epitn ELMER. Housing progress in western Europe. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1923. viii, 210 pp. 

Reviews the progress made in providing working-class housing in Great 
Britain, Belgium, France, Italy, and Holland, dwelling especially upon the 
extent to which State action has been considered necessary, and the different 

ds by which State help has been made available. An appendix deals 
briefly with housing legislation and developments in Spain, Portugal, and Swit- 
rland. 

The author points out that the provision of homes for the lower economic 
a, whether these be made up of industrial or office workers, has been taken 
as a public utility pretty generally throughout western Europe. 

(he machinery for handling it as such is fully developed in England and in 


Holland, and isin process of development in France, Belgium, and Italy. Each 
(these countries proposes, within the lifetime of the present generation, te 


sbolish slums and near-slums and to rehouse its working population under con- 
ditions that make for health, efficiency, and contentment.’’ 

In Great Britain and in Holland, the two countries which have done most in 
providing homes for their people, municipal housing seems to be the approved 
form. In France the work of the Public Housing Offices, which corresponds to 

municipal housing of Great Britain, is well started. Belgium and Italy 

through a combination of public and private agencies, but these have not 

in operation sufficiently long to show whether they will be able to handle 

-seale housing as effectively as the wholly public agencies of the other 
ntries have done. 

eoretically, housing standards are much the same throughout the countries 

ed. ‘In practice it is highest in Great Britain, where the bathroom is a 

y and not simply an ideal, and where the cottage in a garden is being built 

in great cities. In Italy and France the large apartment house is still 

ynched, and in Holland and Belgium the small one. The cottage in a garden 

isalso being built extensively in Holland, Belgium, and France, and is making its 
appearance in Italy.”’ 

An appendix contains a bibliography dealing with housing conditions, before 
and after the war in the countries studied. 
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